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To  pieserve  peace  in  tune  of  ivar  our  will  must  remain  firm 
in  God,  and  ever  be  directed  toward  Him,  that  is  ive  should  be  dis- 
posed to  receive  all  things  from  the  hand  of  God,  from  His  justice 
and  from  His  bounty  with  humble  submission  to  His  blessed  will. 

Good  and  evil,  health  and  sickness,  prosperity  and  adversity, 
consolation  and  dryness,  temptation  and  tranquillity,  interior 
siveetness,  trials  and  chastisements,  all  should  be  received  by  the 
soul  with  humility,  patience  and  resignation,  as  coining  to  us  by 
the  appointment  of  God.  This  is  the  only  means  of  finding  peace 
in  the  midst  of  great  troubles  and  adversities. 

BISHOP  CH ALIGNER 


REVEREND  STEPHEN  A.  MULCAHY,  SJ. 


To  a  man  who  as  professor  has  endeared  himself  to  his  students, 
to  a  priest  who  has  impressed  all  with  his  sanctity  and  his  humanity, 
to  the  Jesuit  who,  as  our  dean,  has  become  a  favorite  with  Boston 
College  boys,  for  his  interest  in  them,  for  his  kindliness  towards 
them  and  for  the  excellent  work  which  he  has  done  and  and  is  now 
doing  for  their  college,  to  the  Rev.  Stephen  A.  Mulcahy,  SJ.,  we 
sincerely  and  affectionately  dedicate  this  Sub  Turri. 
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In  the  hard  days  to  come,  perhaps  this  1943  Sub  TuRRi 
will  help  you  to  remember  peaceful  college  days  of  class- 
rooms, football  games,  towers  reaching  to  touch  blue  skies, 
the  warm  lazy  days  of  Indian  Summer,  of  October,  -  -  - 
perhaps  it  will  help  you  to  remember  -  -  -  those  days  in  times 
of  peace.  Perhaps  it  will  help  you  to  remember  and  perhaps 
it  will  inspire  you  to  fight,  that  those  days  of  peace  might 
return  again  soon,  for  you,  for  your  sons,  for  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  If  this  Sub  Turri  can  help  you  to  remember,  if 
it  can  inspire  you  in  any  way,  then  it  is  a  Sub  Turri  worthy 
of  the  name. 

ROBERT  W.  GALLIGAN 

Editor -in- chief 
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TO  THE  CLASS  OF  1943 

There  is  a  world  to  be  conquered  by  the  men  of  the  Class  of 
1943.  JVhen  the  first  test,  that  of  arms,  has  been  met  there  will  be 
a  temptation  to  call  it  victory  and  to  rest.  But  victory  will  still  be 
far  off.  The  virtues  that  made  possible  the  triumph  of  arms, 
hatred  of  ojjpression,  courage  in  the  face  of  danger,  love  leading 
to  carelessness  of  life,  ivill  not  be  sufficient.  Only  by  drawing 
from  the  deep  ivells  of  wisdom,  of  justice  and  of  Christ's  charity 
will  final  victory  he  won,  victory  not  over  our  enemies  alone,  but 
over  our  allies,  and  over  ourselves.  It  calls  for  men  of  high  vision 
and  unwavering  fortitude.  You  have  been  formed  in  that  mould. 
May  God  be  with  you  in  all  things  and  at  oil  times. 

VERY  REV.  WILLIAM  J.  MURPHY,  S.J. 


VERY  REVEREND  WILLIAM  J.  MURPHY,  S.J. 


REV.  STEPHEN  A.  MULCAHY,  S.J. 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


REV.  JAMES  J.  KELLEY,  S.J. 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration 


RE\ .  MICHAEL  J.  PIERCE,  S.J. 
Dean  of  Freshmen 


REV.  WILLIAM  E.  SHANAHAN,  S.J. 
Dean  of  Men,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


REV.  JAMES  L.  McGOVERN,  S.J. 
Student  Councillor 


REV.  FRANCIS  R.  iVleMAAUS,  S.J. 
Dean  of  Men,  College  of  Business  Administration 
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K.v.  James  L.  Burke,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Chairman  of  Department  of  History 
and   (Government 


John  J.  Druniniey,   M.B.A. 
Professor  of  Accounting 


lirv.  Evan  C.  Dubois,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 


George  F.  Fitzgibbon,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Sociology 


Rev.  Francis  J.  Dore,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  M.D. 

Chairman  of  Department  of  Biology 


Rev.  John    Louis  Bonn,  S.J.,   A.M.,   S.T.L. 
Assistant   Professor  of   English 


Rev.  George  A.  Morgan,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 


Rev.  Francis  J.  MacDonald,  S.J.,  A.M. 
Professor  of  Education 


Frank  M.  Gager,  E.E. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 


Rev.  W.  Edmund  Fitzgerald,  S.J.,  A.M. 
Chnirman  of  the  Department  of  Classics 
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Rev.  Edward  T.  Douglas,  S.J..  A.M. 

('.hairtnaii   of  the  Department  of  Reli^io 


Eduardo  Azuola,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Spanish 
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Rev.  Frederick  W.  Boehiii,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Philosophy 


Rev.  John  A.  Tobin,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Physics 


Rev.  Riehard  G.  Shea,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Latin 


Paul   Arthur   Boulanger,   Ph.D. 
Professor  of  German 


Rev.  Carl  II.  Morgan,  S.J..  S.T.L. 

.4.<isisl<iiil   Professor  of  Mathematics 


Rev.  John  A.  O'Callaghan.  S.J.,  A.M. 
Chairinau  of  the  Department  of  English 
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>Iin  J.  Convery,  M.Ed. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education 


Rene  J.  Maroou,  B.S. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 


George  P.  Donaldson,  M.B.A. 
Director  of  Guidance 


Rev.  John   A.  O'Brien,   S.J..  Ph.D. 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy 


l!<v.  Albert  F.  MeGuinn,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Chairman   of  the  Department  of  Chemistry 


Rev.  Alexander  G.  Dunean,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L. 
Professor  of  Psychology 


riioiiias  H.  Mahoiiey,  A.M.  j  l^h   I). 
issialdiil  Profpssiir  of  History 


Joseph  P.  Maguire,  Ph.D. 
.issislaiit  Professor  of  Creek  and  Lnthi 


Hans  H.  Reinheimmer,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 


John  Pick,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 
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Rev.  John  E.  Murphy.  S.J..  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Gaelic 


Rev.   William  J.   Leonard,  S.J.,  A.M..   S.T.L. 

Assistant   Professor  of  English 


Davirl  C.  O'Donnell.  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Chemistry 


Frederick  T.  Bryan,  M.B.A. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
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I  Francis  J.  Caiupb.ll,  A.M. 

Registrar 


Rev.  Franois  J.  Cotter,  S.J..  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Philosophy 
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llarold  A.  Zager,  M.S. 

tssistaiil  Professor  of  Mathematics 


Ciiio  de  Soleiiiii,  Ph.D. 
Chairniaii   of  the   Department  of 

Romance   Languages 
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Harry  M.  Doyle,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Government 


Andre  G.  de  Beauvivier,  A.H. 
Assistant  Professor  of  French 


Kev.  George  A.  O'Donnell,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 
Dean  of  Graduate  School 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  I\avigation 


Rev.  Stephen  A.  Koen,  S.J.,  A.M. 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education 
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Frtdcriok  E.  White,  Ph.D. 

.issistaiil  Professor  of  Physics 


Rev.  J.  F.  X.  Murphy,  S.J.,  A.M. 
Professor   of  History 


Rev.  John  A.  McCarthy,  S.J.,  A.M.,  S.T.L. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 


Robert  F.  Buck,  M.F.S. 
Instructor  in  Economics  und  Government 


Theodore  N.  Marier,  A.M. 
Lecturer  on  Music 


Rev.  John  J.  Murphy,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Ethics 


Erich  N.  Labouvie,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  German 


Rev.   Anthony  J.   Eiardi,   S.J.,    S.T.L.,   M.S. 
Professor  of  Mathematics 
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Professor  of  Classics 
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John  F.  Norton,  A.M. 

Professor  of  Latin  and  English 


Rev.  John  F.  Doherty,  S.J..  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Education 


FACULTY   LIST 
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Christ  to  the  Battlefields 


REV.  FRANCIS  SULLIVAN,  S.J. 
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"TILL  THE  ECHOES  RING  AGAIN" 


IIK  SENIOR  CLASS  OFFICKI!^ 


Wliat's  the  date  Jack?  .  .  .  October  7th? 
Thanks!  .  .  .  Say,  there's  a  meeting  over  at 
the  Library  Auditorium  at  noon.  .  .  .  It's 
11:55  now,  let's  go  over.  .  .  . 

You  walk  over  to  the  Auditorium  .  .  .  Hello 
Steve!  Hi  Ed!  Going  over?  .  .  .  There  are 
Father  Rector  and  Father  Mulcahy  on  the 
stage.  They  tell  you  how  important  college 
training  is  at  this  time — and  especially  Cath- 
olic college  training.  .  .  .  George  Donaldson 
is  on  hand  to  introduce  officers  of  the  Army, 
the  Army  Air  Corps,  the  Marine,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Naval  Air  Corps.  .  .  .  Some  say  they 
can  use  95  per  cent  of  the  class  of  '43.  One 
says  he  doesn't  want  95  per  cent  of  the  class 
.  .  .  but  they  all  agree  that  you  should  finish 
college,  if  possible,  before  entering  the  armed 
forces.  .  .  .  You  walk  back  to  the  Tower 
building,  thinking  of  those  who  didn't  finish 
.  .  .  Larry  Babine,  Duke  Dailey,  Art  Parnell. 
.  .  .  Some  names  are  in  the  Common  Room,  . 
.  .  .  those  who  have  been  girded  with  a  car- 
tridge belt  and  a  Garand  rifle  unto  battle.  .  .  . 
It  won't  be  long  now  before  you'll  go,  after 
graduation.  .  .  .  Il  has  been  four  yeai's.  hasn't 


it?  .  .  .  The  time  seems  short  when  you  look 
back — over  four  years.  .  .  . 

You  received  a  notice:  "Freshman  registra- 
tion is  on  Sept.  14.".  .  .  Up  the  hill  to  that  pic- 
turesque Catholic  college  run  by  the  Jesuits. 
.  .  .  Yellow  cards  to  fill  in.  Everyone  wanted 
to  know  your  name,  telephone  number  and 
father's  name.  A  trip  to  the  Treasurer  made 
you  a  full-fledged  Boston  College  freshman.- 
.  .  .  Then,  along  with  the  Dies  Committee  and 
a  Special  Session  of  Congress,  there  came 
three  days  of  orientation.  And  you  learned 
that  the  college  was  reorganized  with  the  ad- 
vent of  your  class.  There  was  a  new  Presi- 
dent, a  new  dean  for  upperclassmen,  a  new 
freshman  dean  and  a  new  Mr.  Leahy  was 
starting  as  football  coach.  ...  If  you  were 
a  businessman,  Father  Kelley  was  your  dean 
at  Newbury  Street  and  smiling  Frank  Bowden 
was  the  man  behind  the  desk.  .  .  .  You  were 
eased  into  the  scholastic  life  by  John  Norton, 
Father  Bonn,  Gus  Keefe,  Mr.  Drummey,  Mr. 
Lyons,  S.J.,  and  ijought  a  Big  Bertha  and  a 
Boak-Hynia-Slosson   history   book.    .    .    .   You 


were  one  of  the  greatest  class  ever  to  hit  the 
Heights  and  the  greatest  class  started  in  the 
grandest  style  when  one  of  ns  paid  twenty- 
five  cents  for  a  Heights  stub.  ...  It  was 
Father  "Fire  and  Thunder  Terry"  McGovern 
who  frightened  you  with  his  stories  of  tragic 
endings  at  your  retreat.  You  said  we  should 
have  more  and  longer  retreats.  .  .  .  Bacli  to 
classes  of  Greek  moods,  Math  formulas, 
Chem  labs  and  Father  Finan  with  his  "rapid 
repetitions"  and  "jewels  of  thought"  or  ac- 
counts receivable,  interest  income  and  surplus 
with  Bill  Collins.  .  .  .  You  and  some  of  the 
other  seven  hundred  freshmen  spent  most  of 
your  time  in  the  Library.  You  were  new  and 
it  was  "Gene,  where  can  I  find  .  .  ."  and 
"Gene,  how  do  you  .  .  ."  Came  election  time 
and  you  put  a  cross  beside  Criss,  electing 
George  Criss,  Gil  Walker,  Ralph  Nash  and 
Ed  Lyons.  .  .  .  The  men  of  Cambridge  fig- 
ured prominently  in  the  election  of  Jack 
Reardon  as  head  business  man  at  Newbury 
.^(_^j"5  Street,  and  Jim  Connolly,  Ed  Connor,  and 
>,j%  '''"'^.^"-"^I'rank  Conroy. 

.'i'--^'y,»sx^*''^  Marcmette  beat  the  Fuhon  for  thejirst  time 
I'' ,11'^''"  in  history.  And  puny  Florida  beat  Boston 
^  College.  .   .   .  You  saw  the  "Taming  of  the 

Shrew"  and  didn't  worry  about  which  Thanks- 
giving to  celebrate — you  ate  the  bird  both 
times.  .  .  .  Class  day  saw  a  banquet  to  cele- 
brate a  19-0  victory  over  the  B.U.  freshmen. 
.  .  .  You  took  .  .  .  was  it  a  girl?  .  .  .  to  the 
Saint  Joseph's  escort  game  at  Alumni  Field 
under  the  stars.  .  .  .  Japan  was  still  getting 
scrap  and  munitions  in  spite  of  the  arms  em- 
bargo as  you  danced  "Under  the  Tower"  and 
cheered  a  great  team  to  a  victory  over  the 
Purple  and  into  a  Bowl.  ...  It  was  a  cold, 
white  Christmas  for  mail  work.  And  the  team 
went  down,  to  and  at  the  Cotton  Bowl.  .  .  . 
But  Mr.  Leahy  was  a  pretty  good  coach.  .  .  . 
Back  to  classes  in  a  new  year  and  mid- 
years, with  blue  books  two  for  five  and  lial- 
ance  sheets  three  for  ten.  .  .  .  Finland  was 
making  a  brave  stand  against  the  Big  Bear 
and  Sumner  Welles  took  a  trip  to  see  the 
Pope,  Hitler,  Daladier  and  Chamberlain.  .  .  . 
You  met  a  fellow  classmate  from  the  Business 
School  and  he  told  you  of  morning  at  Byrnes, 
sessions  with  Bob  Perry  at  the  "920  Club", 


the  B.C.  special  at  the  Clarendon  Pharmacy, 
the  theatres  close  by.  Father  King's  classes 
in  poetry  and  Father  Shea's  history  questions 
and  the  girls'  schools  on  Commonwealth  Ave- 
nue. Not  bad  at  all,  you  said,  and  started  a 
movement  to  have  the  Tower  Building  moved 
to  Newbury  Street.  .  .  .  There  were  some  good 
hockey  games  which  earned  the  intercollegi- 
ate championship  for  the  team.  .  .  .  Track 
and  baseball  shared  the  limelight  as  Benito 
and  Adolf  met  in  Brenner  Pass.  .  .  .  You 
struggled  into  a  tux  .  .  .  my,  don't  you  look 
handsome  .  .  .  for  the  Freshman  spring  for- 
mal. .  .  .  You  saw  "Brother  Orchid"  and  the 
acting,  lighting  and  scenery  were  terrific, 
much  better  than  the  later,  Hollywood  ver- 
sion. .  .  .  There  was  a  squabble  over  a 
squalid-minded  Bertrand  Russell.  And  Chan- 
cellor Adolf  telegraphed  Pope  Pius  XII  felici- 
tations on  the  first  anniversary  of  his  eleva- 
tion. .  .  .  The  college  year  was  rounding  out. 
It  was  May  and  a  wonderful  day  when  you 
brought  your  "all-I-own-I-owe-to"  girl  and 
showed  her  the  college  that  was  to  be  your 
Alma  Mater.  .  .  .  The  Harrigan  oratorical 
contest  showed  the  freshman  might.  Half  the 
speakers  were  '43-ers  and  the  prize  went  to 
Jack  McNaught.  .  .  .  Then  Winnie  Churchill 
became  the  man  of  the  hour  and  Dunkirk 
foretold  the  fall  of  France  as  you  were  smoth- 
ered in  blue  books  or  yellow  balance  sheets 
and  were  doggone  tired  from  studying.  .  .  . 
You  were  glad  it  was  over.  And  Father  Foley, 
one  of  the  greatest  fellows  you  were  to  meet, 
was  proud  to  have  had  such  a  grand  class 
for  his  first.  .  .  . 

Summer  vacation.  .  .  .  And  you  worked  so 
that  you  could  climb  the  Heights  in  the  fall. 
.  .  .  Dishwasher,  camp  counsellor,  truck  driv- 
er. .  .  .  And  things  were  happening.  .  .  . 
Italy  "stuck  a  dagger  into  the  back  of  its 
neighbor"  France.  .  .  .  Paris  fell  and  the 
Battle  of  Britain  began.  .  .  .  Franklin  was 
nominated  for  a  third  term  by  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  and  said:  "We 
will  not  participate  in  foreign  wars  and 
we  will  not  send  our  Army,  Navy  or  Air  Force 
to  fight  in  foreign  lands  except  in  case  of 
attack".  .  .  .  There  were  plans  for  a  two-ocean 
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navy  and  a  peace-time  draft.  .  .  .  And  a  dark 
horse  was  nominated  as  Republican  Presi- 
dential candidate.  .  .  . 

You  came  up  the  hill  as  a  "wise  fool"  and 
there  was  a  fellow  from  the  Business  School 
walking  with  you,  for  the  Business  School 
had  moved  to  the  Heights.  .  .  .  There  was 
much  discussion  about  a  trade  of  fifty  over- 
age but  reconditioned  destroyers  for  a  99 
year  lease  on  some  islands  which  we  were 
going  to  fortify.  .  .  .  You  went  to  buy  some 
theme  paper  and  saw  Father  Kelley's  office 
opposite  the  book-store.  .  .  .  You  still  carried 
a  Big  Bertha  and  snickered  as  some  dumb 
freshmen  went  by.  .  .  .  Juniors  and  seniors 
loudly  discussed  syllogistic  reasoning  and  the 
"principle  of  immanent  action".  .  .  .  There 
was  that  business  man  again,  carrying  an  ac- 
counting book  by  Taylor  and  Miller,  the 
downfall  of  many  a  future  C.P.A.  .  .  .  You 
were  humming  "The  Last  Time  I  saw  Paris" 
and  talking  about  the  third  term  issue  when 
your  team  beat  Tulane  and  drove  the  war  off 
the  front  page.  Yon  met  the  team  at  the 
South  Station  and  rode  up  to  the  Heights  with 
them  on  a  fire-engine.  .  .  .  There  were  other 
things  beside  football.  This  year  saw  the  four- 


hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  a 
great  society,  the  Society  of  Jesus.  And  you 
were  honored  to  participate  in  the  Mass  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  altar  was  white,  the  vest- 
ments red,  the  grass  green  and  the  skies  were 
blue.  Bishop  Gushing  delivered  the  sermon  / 
as  his  mother  passed  away.  You  were  happy 
to  be  able  to  send  him  a  spiritual  bouquet.  .  .  . 

Then  came  the  registration  for  the  draft. 
A  few  older  classmates  registered.  The  first 
number  was  158,  but  everyone  would  get  the 
same  prize.  .  .  .  Father  Vaughn  stumped  you 
with  his  ambiguous  questions.  .  .  .  The  people 
re-elected  Franklin  and  you  elected  Ed  Lyons, 
Gil  Walker,  Tom  Manning,  Bill  McLaughlin, 
while  business  men  elected  Sam  Loscocco, 
Duke  Dailey,  Bob  Crowley,  and  Jim  Grimes. 

Father  Tom  Feeney  was  retreat  master  this 
year,  small  of  stature  but  commanding  of 
voice.  .  .  .  The  football  rallies  were  some- 
thing to  rave  about.  .  .  .  The  team  was  going 
great.  You  cheered  as  it  trounced  Idaho  60-0 
and  yelled  "We  want  the  Bull!".  .  .  The  Hal- 
lowe'en Hop  was  one  of  the  most  colorful 
affairs  the  college  had  seen.  .  .  .  That  pre- 
Georgetown  rally  was  terrific.  And  that  19-18 
thriller  was  the  best  game  you  had  ever  seen 
or  hoped  to  see.  The  team  was  really  Bowl- 
bound.  .  .  .  You  took  time  out  from  reading 
Cardinal  Newman's  Second  Spring,  writing 
wads  of  speeches  for  your  rhetoric  course  or 
writing  poetry  for  Father  King,  to  see  "Knute 
Rockne,  All-American".  And  you  wondered 
why  they  didn't  show  Frank  Leahy  and  Bos- 
ton College  at  the  end  of  the  picture  along 
with  the  other  colleges  that  had  Rockne  pro- 
teges as  coaches.  .  .  .  Came  play-time  and 
you  took  a  sweet  thing  to  see  "Richard  the 
Second"  and  Paul  Good  act  professionally 
as  Bolingbroke.  .  .  .  Your  team  rolled  over 
Auburn  and  Frank  Leahy  predicted  his  first 
win  over  Holy  Cross.  .  .  .  The  team  was  Sugar 
Bowl-bound.  You  worked  all  hours  on  the 
mails  to  trek  down  to  N'Orleans  to  see  Mickey 
Connolly  spark  the  team  to  the  national  cham- 
pionship. If  you  didn't  go  South,  you  went 
through  the  motions  of  the  real  presence  at 
the  radio  and  later,  along  with  thousands  of 
other  B.C.  fans,  met  the  team,  your  team,  at 
the  station.    Mayor  Tobin  called  it  Boston's 
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team,  others  called  it  New  England's  team, 
and  you  called  it  the  best  team  in  the  coun- 
try  

As  the  Lease-Lend  bill  was  introduced  into 
Congress  and  Franklin  was  sworn  into  his 
third  term,  along  came  a  blue  horizon  of  blue 
books  for  mid-years,  the  question:  "How 
much  does  it  cost  for  a  retake?",  and  the 
hockey  season.  .  .  .  You  got  through  the  mid- 
years with  something  to  spare  and  Coach 
Kelley's  team  won  another  New  England 
hockey  title  with  Babine,  Boudreau  and  Pow- 
ers. .  .  .  The  Glee  Club  recorded  the  college 
songs  and  you  listened  to  them  in  the  book- 
store. .  .  .  You  learned  that  Mr.  Leahy  had 
signed  a  five-year  contract  with  B.C.,  saw 
"Father  Malachy's  Miracle"  and  felt  pretty 
happy.  .  .  .  The  baseball  season  came  into 
its  own  as  you  debated  with  yourself  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  electives.  And  it  was  a  serious 
choice — your  life's  work.  But  you  didn't 
envy  the  pre-med  boys  who  had  their  class  all 
planned.  ...  At  the  class  banquet  you  cheered^ 
Gene  Feeley  and  Father  "Pop"  Quinn  on  the 
silver  anniversary  of  their  teaching  careers. 
John  Grady,  who  hit  the  highest  scholastic 
average,  was  toastmaster.  .  .  .  There  was  a 
terrific  snowstorm  in  March  and  a  terrific  let- 
down in  spirit  when  a  contract  was  broken 
and  Mr.  Leahy  left  for  Notre  Dame.  .  .  . 
"Who's  going  to  be  the  new  coach?"  was  the 
question  to  which  no  one  seemed  to  know  the 


answer.  Then  you  found  out  it  was  to  be 
Denny  Myers.  ...  It  was  the  Parker  House 
roof-garden  that  saw  you  in  a  tux  that  had 
come  out  of  mothballs,  a  smile  which  came 
out  of  confidence  because  of  a  girl  who  had 
come  out  of  secrecy.  .  .  .  Alphas  and  omegas 
rolled  across  the  campus  as  John  McNaught 
starred  in  "Hippolytus".  .  .  .  The  "Iron  Man" 
of  baseball  passed  away,  but  the  Lou  Gehrig 
of  tradition  gained  new  life.  .  .  .  And  then 
you  were  surrounded  by  blue  books  and  bal- 
ance sheet  in  final  exams.  You  chugged  into 
them,  through  them  and  out  of  them  into  an- 
other summer  job  to  the  tune  of  "Chattanooga 
Choo  Choo".  .  .  . 

There  was  work  to  do  for  next  year's  tui- 
tion at  summer  resorts,  beaches,  race-tracks. 
.  .  .  The  submarine  0-9  sank  off  Portsmouth. 
.  .  .  The  Big  Bear  entered  the  war  and  Fin- 
land fought  against  her.  You  heard  of  Smo- 
lensk and  Helsinki  and  Marshall  Timoshenko. 
.  .  .  England  and  Russia  put  their  heads  to- 
gether to  plot  the  downall  of  Adolph.  .  .  . 
Franklin  and  Winnie  met  to  draw  up  the 
Atlantic  Charter.  .  .  .  Army  service  was  ex- 
tended to  two  and  one-half  years.  .  .  .  And 
the  President's  mother  breathed  her  last.  .  .  . 

Y^ou  walked  up  to  the  Heights  again  with 
the  firm  tread  of  a  Junior  to  electives,  phil- 
osophy, isolation,  intervention,  Lindy,  Knox, 


and  'Wlieeler  of  the  America  First  Committee. 
.  .  .  There  was  a  new  Dean  of  Men,  a  new 
Liggett  Estate  for  the  businessmen  and  a  new 
coach  for  football  with  an  entirely  new  slant 
on  things.  .  .  .  You  sold  Big  Bertha  or  kept 
it  for  future  reference  and  bought  a  small 
red  book  by  Father  Cotter.  ...  At  a  quiet 
election  all  juniors — sociologists,  managers, 
historians,  accountants,  economists  and  mar- 
keteers— voted  Ed  Walsh  president,  Fran 
Conroy,  Jim  O'Donohue  and  Joe  Murphy.  .  .  . 
Fathers  Coyne,  Low,  Friary,  Steve  Shea, 
Harding  and  Flaherty  initiated  you  into  phil- 
osophy by  introducing  you  to  logic  and  a 
Barbara  that  was  a  type  of  syllogism  as 
well  as  a  girl  you'd  met  a  few  nights  before. 
.  .  .  There  were  evening  defense  courses 
under  tlie  Towers  and  Glen  Gray  was  at 
the  Teepee  for  some  lime.  .  .  .  Three  wel- 
come days  off  from  classes  to  hear  soft- 
spoken  Father  Low  urge  you  to  remain  a  true 
Catholic  in  the  days  ahead.  .  .  .  Fred  Naumetz 
was  now  a  centre  on  a  great  team.  The  boys 
lost  to  Tulane  and  were  glad,  though  some- 
what surprised,  to  see  you  cheering  as  they 
came  into  the  South  Station.  ...  It  was  the 
"Maltese  Falcon"  and  then  "Sergeant  York" 
and  Paul  Good  as  "King  Lear"  and  "I  Wake 
Up  Screaming"  that  you  enjoyed.  .  .  .  Those 
Clemson  and  Tennessee  games  should  have 
been  ours.  .  .  .  You  listened  to  three  learned 
and  interesting  professors,  the  Docs  Bowen, 
Maguire  and  Pick.  .  .  .  The  football  season 
came  to  a  glorious  climax  with  the  Holy  Cross 
game;  and  the  last  two  minutes  of  that  14-13 
thriller  left  you  hoarse  with  a  reverse  a  la 


strip.  .  .  .  There  was  the  classical  paper  with 
a  new  name.  The  Humanities.  .  .  .  You  had 
finished  Logic  and  were  delving  into  Epis- 
temology  when  December  7th  became  "a  day 
that  will  live  in  infamy".  And  the  next  day 
we  were  officially  at  war  with  Japan.  And 
then  with  Germany  and  Italy.  "How  will  I 
look  in  khaki?"  you  asked  and  you  weren't 
kidding.  Your  older  professors  told  you 
about  the  last  war  and  the  S.A.T.C.  and  bar- 
racks on  the  Heights.  .  .  .  Father  Murphy 
urged  you  to  stay  in  college  and  so  did 
F.D.R.  and  the  army  and  navy  officials.  .  .  . 
Came  Christmas  vacations  and  the  lights  were 
out  in  Bethlehem.  .  .  .  You  worked  on  the 
mails,  but  there  was  no  bowl.  Still  we  had 
a  great  team  and  next  year  Denny  and  co- 
captains  Fred  and  Mike  would  do  a  job 
worthy  of  their  potentialities.  .  .  . 

You  came  back  after  New  Year's  Day  and 
speed  was  the  keynote.  ...  No  mid-years.  .  .  . 
New  courses  in  Math,  Physics,  Chem,  Morse 
Code.  .  .  .  Hill  and  Linker's  textbook  was  in 
prominence  and  most  of  us  knew  that  Sin 
equals  opposite  over  hypotenuse.  .  .  .  Phil- 
osophy classes  were  cut  from  six  to  three  a 
week.  ...  Ed  Walsh  had  left  for  the  Army 
Air  Corps  and  Fran  Conroy  took  over  the 
president's  duties.  .  .  .  You  learned  that 
Adolph  couldn't  keep  his  soldiers  warm 
through  a  Russian  winter.  .  .  .  And  there  was 
a  search  for  Carole  Lombard's  body.  .  .  . 
The  hockey  team  took  over  again.  .  .  .  You 
saw  "How  Green  Was  My  Valley"  and  Father 
Bonn's  So  Falls  the  Elm  Tree  was  published. 
.  .  .  Jack  McNaught  won  the  Harrigan  Ora- 
torical Contest  for  the  second  time.  .  .  .  The 
Marines  made  a  gallant  stand  at  Wake  Island, 
not  from  the  picture  of  the  same  name.  .  .  . 
You  saw  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  and  your 
classmates  "Uncle  Tom"  Myers,  Jack  "By 
Cracky"  McNaught  and  "Pretty  Boy"  Good. 
It  was  a  roaring,  zipping  comedy  and  you 
roared  and  someone  zipped  an  egg  over  your 
ear  to  ruin  a  silver  drape.  ...  As  Myers  be- 
gan spring  practice,  a  wiser  coach,  the  hockey 
team  won  the  New  England  championship  for 
the  third  consecutive  time  and  copped  the 
Natioruil  A.A.U.  championship,  electing  Wal- 
]y  Boudreau  as  captain.  .  .  .  You  were  hum- 


ming  "You  Are  Always  in  My  Heart"  and 
talking  about  King's  Row  when  the  lucky 
number  in  the  second  draft  was  441.  "What's 
your  number?"  was  the  first  or  second  ques- 
tion you  were  asked.  And  yon  made  a  place 
in  your  wallet  for  your  draft  card.  .  .  .  There 
was  a  new  game  to  play,  "Questionnaire, 
questionnaire,  who's  got  his  questionnaire?" 
.  .  .  The  man  of  the  hour  was  General 
MacArthur.  .  .  . 

It  was  spring  and  Father  Carrol  was  in 
Australia,  the  A. A.  office  was  at  the  Liggett 
Estate  and  the  Dramatic  Society,  the  Heights 
and  the  Stylus  staffs  shifted  too.  .  .  .  Your 
class  took  over  the  Heights  under  Ernie  San- 
tosuosso  and  Tom  Heath  took  over  the  pivot 
position  on  the  Stylus  staflf.  .  .  .  Larry  Ferriter 
and  the  boys  went  out  for  baseball  practice 
as  you  plowed  through  finals.  .  .  .  You  were 
glad  that  you  didn't  have  to  take  oral  exams 
in  philosophy  and  began  an  intermission-like 
vacation  singing  "Don't  Sit  Under  the  Apple 
Tree".  .  .  . 

You  had  a  whole  week  off  between  On- 
tology and  Fundamental  Psych.  .  .  .  The 
Glee  Club  took  a  trip  down  to  St.  Joseph's 
College  in  Hartford.  ...  It  was  Sunday  night 
and  the  week  was  over.  .  .  .  Monday  morning 
and  .  .  . 

Back  to  classes  of  fundamental  psych  and 
ethics,  the  last  leg  of  your  college  career, 
and  your  junior  prom  in  the  first  week  of 
your  senior  year.  .  .  .  Which  class  was  Fr. 
McCarthy  going  to  teach?  .  .  .  Along  with  all 
other  seniors  you  were  glad  to  have  Fr. 
Douglas  of  the  wry  faces  for  religion.  .  .  . 
As  you  attended  classes,  looking  forward  to 
summer  vacation,  .  .  .  Fr.  Foley  left  to  be-  ' 
come  a  chaplain  in  the  navy,  one  of  the  finest 
fellows  you  ever  knew.  .  .  .  Fr.  Sid  Smith  was 
senior  Air  Raid  Warden  at  the  Heights  and 
Fr.  Mulcahy  was  the  new  freshman  Dean. 
...  In  fundamental  psych  you  found  out  that 
you  were  intrinsically  superior  to  the  ape,  be- 
cause you  were  intelligent.  .  .  .  The  classes 
drag  on  these  two  months.  .  .  .  You  are  list- 
less and  so  is  everyone  else.  .  .  .  There  are 
more   leaving   for   the   army,    caught   in   the 
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draft,  and  more  are  signing  up  with  some  re- 
serve. .  .  .  George  Donaldson  becomes  the 
most  talked  to  man  on  the  campus.  .  .  .  There 
is  talk  of  compulsory  physical  ed  and  you 
take  a  physical  exam  at  the  Liggett  Estate 
and  X-Rays  under  the  Tower.  .  .  .  You  take 
a  friend  to  see  "Pride  of  the  Yankees".  She 
cries  and  you  forget  to  keep  back  the  tears. 
.  .  .  Larry  Ferriter  and  baseball  do  well.  .  .  . 
Ralph  Nash  is  on  his  way  to  West  Point.  .  .  . 
There  is  some  wonderful  weather  in  May  and 
June.  You  think  of  swimming  in  the  Reser- 
voir. .  .  .  The  two  months  are  nearly  over  and 
you  are  studying  for  Quarterlies.  Can  man 
annihilate  an  animal  soul?  Can  a  man  jump 
from  a  raft  to  his  death  in  order  to  save  the 
lives  of  his  two  buddies?  .  .  .  You  feel  you 
haven't  done  as  well  as  you  could  and  you 
argue  that  you  haven't  because  it  is  wartime 
and  you  will  soon  be  off  to  war.  .  .  .  And  it 
was  Midway  Island  that  showed  your  sol- 
diers' strength.  .  .  .  You  still  sing  and  this 
lime  it's  "Three  Little  Sisters"  as  Father  Long 
leaves  to  become  a  chaplain  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps,  and  Fr.  Mulcahy  comes  to  fill  his  shoes 
as  Fr.  Pierce  steps  into  his.  .  .  .  The  quarter 
is  over  and  you  are  oflF.  .  .  .  And  someone 
calls  out  .  .  .  "See  you  next  autumn,  ...  in 
the  army.".  .  . 

Summer  vacations  .  .  .  probably  the  last 
summer  vacation  you'll  get  for  a  long  time, 
so  you  try  to  make  the  most  of  it.  .  .  .  And 
defense  jobs  take  the  place  of  many  a  summer 
hotel,  l)each,  camp  or  race-track.  .  .  .  There 
is  a  gasoline  shortage  in  the  East.  .  .  .  There 
are   more   alphabet  bureaus   in   Washington, 


O.P.A.,  O.W.I.,  O.C.D.,  and  Bernie  Baruch, 
Leon  Henderson  and  Paul  McNutt.  .  .  .  Elea- 
nor is  running  around  the  country,  and  Wen- 
dell is  running  around  the  world  .  .  .  there 
are  only  eight  weeks  .  .  .  and  soon  there  are 
none.  .  .  . 

Back  to  the  Heights  and  the  Liggett  Estate 
as  a  Senior  and  into  Advanced  Psych,  either 
the  Naval,  Army  or  Marine  Reserve,  ten-cent 
ice-cream  cones  and  a  four-dollar  zoot  suit 
for  physical  ed  with  John  Conroy.  .  .  .  You 
are  a  senior  and  find  proof  of  the  fact  that 
when  you  look  in  the  mirror  you  have  more 
forehead  to  wash  and  less  hair  to  comb.  .  .  . 
You  see  Jean  Gabin  in  "Moontide",  and  talk 
of  John  Barrymore — a  Catholic  at  the  end. 
.  .  .  You  read  about  the  Commando  raid 
on  Dieppe  and  hear  talk  of  a  commando 
trail  on  the  estate.  .  .  .  There  is  a  note  at 
home  one  day  which  says  that  your  marks 
were  satisfactory  for  the  May-June  quar- 
ter. .  .  .  Elections  and  Nick  Flynn,  George 
O'Hara,  Don  Currivan,  Ernie  Santosuosso 
and  Tom  Kennedy.  .  .  .  The  Yankees  lose 
the  World's  Series  for  the  first  time  in  your 
college  career.  .  .  .  You  dress  for  physi- 
cal ed  and  go  down  to  freshman  field.  .  .  . 


There  is  a  chorus  of  "Ughs"  as  Mr.  Conroy 
gives  orders  for  exercises.  A  run  around 
the  reservoir,  piggyback  and  you're  glad  the 
fellow  next  to  you  isn't  Fred  Burke  or  Rocco 
Canale,  relay  races,  tug-of-war,  a  run  around 
the  commando  trail  .  .  .  which  is  nothing  but 
a  series  of  red  flags.  You're  ready  to  give  up 
the  ghost  as  you  limp  back  to  take  a  shower 
while  the  warden  takes  attendance.  .  .  .  This 
is  your  year  and  your  classmates  are  the  im- 
portant fellows  at  the  college.  Jack  Mc- 
Naught  heads  the  Cross  and  Crown  and  the 
Humanities,  Tom  Murphy  is  prefect  of  the 
Sodality,  Paul  Good  leads  the  Dramatic  So- 
ciety, Bob  Galligan  heads  the  Fulton  and  Tom 
Meagher  takes  Bill  Hayward's  place  as  B.C.'s 
publicity  director.  .  .  .  There  is  to  be  a  Sub 
TuRRi  and  Bob  Galligan  tells  you  it  will  have 
to  be  completed  in  sixty  days;  you  take  a 
Purdy  picture.  ...  It  is  football  season  and 
wonderful  weather  as  you  see  a  terrific  team 
with  R-r-rocco  Canale.  coming  into  his  own 
and  hear  "Give  it  to  Mike"  echoing  through 
Fenway  Park  and  John  Grady  doing  his  darn- 
dest  to  get  you  to  cheer.  .  .  .  Your  team  played 
some  ex-B.C.  boys  when  it  played  North  Caro- 
lina Navy.  .  .  .  Mid-football  season  and  mid- 
years A.M.D.G.  .  .  .  You  go  to  Andover  or 
come  to  T-lOO  for  what  Fr.  Tom  Feeney 
warns  you  might  he  your  last  retreat.  .  .  . 
George  M.  Cohan  is  dead  and  you  remember 
liow  many  times  you  heard  "Over  There"  and 
"Yankee  Doodle"  and  "Nellie  Kelly".  .  .  . 
You  convince  your  friends  that  birth  control 
is  intrinsically  evil  and  against  God's  law.  .  .  . 
Joe  Timpany  heads  tlie  Fulton  for  the  second 
half.  ...  At  long  last  the  Senior  Room  opens 
and  you  talk  of  football,  females  and  Gua- 
dalcanal. .  .  .  The  best  team  in  the  country 
steamrollers  over  another  team  from  a  Jesuit 
college  named  Fordham,  56-6.  .  .  .  Tom  Ken- 
nedy does  well  with  his  A.A.  Victory  dances. 
.  .  .  A. B.C.  Grad  goes  down  with  his  ship  and 
you  read  his  letter  to  Jackie.  With  glowing/ 
pride  in  your  religion  and  B.C.'s  Commander 
Shea,  you  read:  "Be  a  good  Catholic  and 
you  can't  help  being  a  good  American.".  .  . 
You  read  Ernie's  by-line  in  the  Post,  Joe 
Repko's  ditties,  hear  about  the  Chaucer  Semi- 
nar and  the  fact  that  the  Yanks  are  "Over 


There"  in  Africa  chasing  Rommel.  .  .  .  Bob 
Galligan  heads  the  Alpha  Sigma  Nn,  and 
MacArtlmr's  aide.  Col.  Carlos  P.  Romuld,  a 
mighty  mite,  tells  you  of  Philippine-U.  S.  re- 
lations. .  .  .  Past  B.U.  and  into  tlie  Holy  Cross 
week  and  a  rally  in  the  rain  whicli  left  yon 
drenched  but  happy.  "By  how  many  touch- 
downs do  you  think  we'll  win?"  and  "'Praise 
the  Lord  and  pass  the  ball  to  Michael".  .  .  . 
After  a  date  with  a  Turkey  you  hoped  it 
would  clear.  .  .  .  Saturday  was  a  beautiful 
day,  Fenway  Park  was  a  battlefield  and  the 
Eagle  lost  some  feathers.  The  score  drove 
the  war  off  the  front  page  and  B.C.  off  the 
heights  of  the  football  poll.  .  .  .  You  took 
some  ribbing  from  your  friends  as  they  asked, 
"What  happened  to  B.C.?".  .  .  But  this  was 
your  year  and  it  was  your  team  and  you  went 
to  the  Statler  with  a  female  fan.  John  Grady 
in  shirtsleeves  led  you  in  cheers  that  rocked 
the  roof  for  Denny  Myers  and  your  class- 
mates and  friends,  Fred,  Mike,  Don,  Joe, 
Carl,  Al,  Wally,  Mickey,  Bill,  Stumpy,  Ed, 
and  the  mighty  "Rock".  .  .  .  Then  you  were 
dancing  to  the  tune,  "White  Christmas",  and 
fellows  and  girls  were  crowding  at  the  win- 
dows. .  .  .  Curiosity  drove  you  over.  The 
Grove  had  become  a  grave  and  there  were 
forms  covered  with  white  sheets.  You  prayed 
and  everyone  prayed  at  Sunday  Mass  and 
Boston  life  was  edged  in  black.  .  .  .  You  read 
that  Larry  Kenney  and  his  wife  were  dead 
and  you  felt  a  little  sob  in  your  heart.  .  .  . 
The  team  would  have  been  there  if  they  had 
unhorsed  the  Crusaders  and  the  game  was 
called  an  act  of  God.  .  .  . 

In  spite  of  football  games,  deaths  and  holo- 
causts, time  goes  on.  .  .  .  There  are  selections 
for  All- Americans  and  Mike  and  Don  make 
many  teams.  .  .  .  Big  Mike  gets  the  Lowe 
Trophy  and  the  team  brings  the  Lambert  Tro- 
phy to  the  Heights  for  the  second  time.  .  .  . 
B.C.  is  going  to  the  Orange  Bowl  to  beat 
Alabama.  .  .  .  There  is  talk  of  orals  and  no 
stones  for  the  class  rings  and  Fr.  Douglas' 
famed  marriage  course.  ...  It  is  a  year  since 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  the  class  colors  on  the 
horizon  are  khaki  and  blue.  .  .  .  The  question 
is  not,  "Will  we  wear  caps  and  gowns  at 
graduation?"     but     "Will     we     graduate?" 


"Where?  When?  How"  .  .  .  There  are  pros- 
pects of  a  cold  winter  and  a  good  hockey 
season  with  the  new  coach  Johnny  Temple. 
.  .  .  The  manpower  Commission  takes  over 
the  Army  and  Navy.  .  .  .  There  are  prophecies 
and  predictions  of  a  short  and  a  long  war. 
...  It  will  not  be  long  before  you  help  to 
make  it  as  short  as  you  possible  can.  Twenty- 
eight  prematurely  graduated  Seniors  have 
already  left  for  Maarine  training  at  Parris 
Island,  and  there  will  be  more  ...  on  land, 
sea  and  in  the  air.  .  .  .  The  team  went  down 
to  Miami  to  beat  Alabama.  The  team  went 
down  fighting.  .  .  .  The  most  important  book 
in  the  country  is  the  family's  ration  ])ook. 
.  .  .  You  finally  get  your  marks — not  too  bad 
— and  they  are  the  last  marks  you'll  get.  .  .  . 
The  next  paper  the  college  will  give  you  will 
prove  that  you  climbed  the  Heights  for  four 
years.  .  .  .  Yes,  it  is  not  far  off — the  time 
when  you  can  call  the  Heights  your  Alma 
Mater.  .  .  .  And  you  will  remember  your  days 
and  your  classmates  and  your  professors  .  .  . 
and  the  memories  will  be  pleasant.  .  .  . 

H.  J.  A. 

THE  MAN  WHO  WROTE  THE  HISTORY 


H.  J.  ALE\AM)KI! 
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JOHN  CHARLES  ACTON  A.B. 
U.S.N.R. 

19  Mansfield  St.,  Framingham,  Mass. 

FRAMINGHAM    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:  Physics 

Sodality   2:    French   Academy    1,    2;    Ricci   Math. 
Academy  1.  2. 


HECTOR  JAMES  ALEXANDER  A.B. 

(Honors) 

11  Allen  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Major:  Economics 

Cross  and  Crown,  Marshall;  Sodality  1,  2,  3,  Sec- 
retary 4;  Glee  Club  1,  2,  3,  Vice-Pres.  Music 
Clubs  4;  Fulton  4;  Marquette  1,  2;  Humanities  3, 
Associate  Editor  4;  Sub  Turri  Staff;  Honors  Semi- 
nar 4. 


PAUL  FREDEKIK   ALPHEN    B.S. 

6  Halifax  St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Major :  Education 

Sodality  1,  2;  Crystal  1,  2;  French  Academy  1,  2; 
German  Academy  1,  2;  Radio  Club  1,  2;  Chem- 
ist's Club  1,  2. 


LOUIS  FRANCIS  ALFANO  B.S. 

U.S.N.R. 

4354  Washington  St.,  Roslindale,  Mass. 

BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL 

Major:  Biology 

Sodality  3;  Radio  Club  1;  Chemist's  Club  2;  Pre- 
Medical  Seminar  1. 
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WILLIAM  JOSEPH  AMSHEY  B.S. 
U.S.A.A.F. 

28  Harkavvay  Rd.,  North  Andover,  Mass. 

JOHNSON    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:  Sociology 

Spanish  Academy  1,  2;  Freshman  Prom  Committee. 
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GAETANO   THOMAS  ANTICO   A.B. 

146  Sylvan  St.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

MALDEN   HIGH  SCHOOL 
Major :   Italian 
Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Italian  Academy  1,  2,  3,  4. 
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DAVID    CARL    BAATZ    B.S. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

109  Rose  St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL 

Major:   Physics 

German  Academy  1,  2:   Physics  Seminar  3. 


WALTER    JOHN    BARONOWSKI   A.B. 

53  Silver  St.,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

BOSTON   HIGH   SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

Major:   Pre-Medical 

Orchestra  1;   Band  2,  3;   Pre-Medical  Seminar  4. 
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THOMAS   PATRICK    BEATTY   A.B. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

2  Webb  Park,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

GATE  OF  HEAVEN   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Pie-Medical 

Sodality    2,   3,   4;    Fulton    3;    Marquette   2;    Pre- 
Medical  Seminar  4. 
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EDMUND  JOSEPH  BEGLEY  A.B. 

209  Kittredge  St.,  Roslindale,  Mass. 

ROSLINDALE   HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:  Sociology 
Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Sophomore  Prom  Committee. 
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SALVATORE  JOHN  BELLISSIMO  B.S. 

41  Slade  St.,  Belmont,  Mass. 
ST.  Mary's  high  school,  waltham 
Major:   Biology- 
Sodality  1.  2;  Glee  Club  2,  3,  4;  German  Academy 
1,  2;  Chemist's  Club  1,  2;  Pre-Medical  Seminar  4. 


JOHN  LEO    BATTLES  A.B.    (Honors) 
U.S.N.R. 

27  Warner  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

ST.  Clement's  high  school 

Major:  Economics 

Cross  and  Crown;  Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Glee  Club, 
Orchestra,  Band  1,  2,  3,  Music  Club  Pres.  4;  Ful- 
ton 3,  Vice-Pres.  4;  Marquette  1,  Vice-Pres.  2; 
Sub  Turri  Staff;  Alpha  Sigma  Nu;  Honors  Semi- 
nar 4. 
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GEORGE    WILLIAM    BLAND,    JR.    B.S.B.A. 

28  Blakeslee  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAMBRIDGE   HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOL 

Major:  Accounting 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Class  Tieas.  2;  Philosophy 
Academy  3;  Spanish  Academy  1.  2:  Ledger  1: 
Business  Club  1,  2.  3,  4. 


ROBERT    DENNIS    BLUTE    A.B.    (Honors) 
Ll.S.A.E.R. 

830  South  St.,  Roslindale,  Mass. 

BOSTON   COLLEGE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major :   Pre-Medical 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Glee  Club  2,  3;  French  Acad- 
emy 1,  2;  Chemist's  Club  2;  Pre-Medical  Semi- 
nar 4. 
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WARREN  AIDEN  BRADLEY  A.B. 
U.S.M.C.R. 

182  Lowell  St.,  Peabody,  Mass. 

BEVERLY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major:   English 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  One  Act  Playshop  1,  2;  Radio 
Club  3;  Sub  Turri  Staff. 


WALTER   GILBERT  BOUDREAU   B.S. 
U.S.N.R. 

55  Stearns  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAMBRIDGE  HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOL 

Major:   Mathematics 

Football  1,  2,  3,  4;  Hockey  1,  2,  3,  4,  Captain  4, 
Varsity  Letter  Football  and  Hockey. 
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FRANCIS  JOHN  BRADY  B.S.B.A. 

33^2  Adrian  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

MALDEM    CATHOLIC    HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Accounting 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Economics  Academy  1;  Span- 
ish Academy  1,  2;  Business  Club  1,  2,  3,  4; 
Ledger  2. 


GEORGE    BRAY,    JR.    B.S.B.A. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

49  Brooks  St.,  Wollaston,  Mass. 

NORTH   QUINCY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major :  Management 

Sodality    1,   2,   3,   4;    Economics   Academy   2,    3; 
Business  Club  1,  2,  3,  4. 
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EDWARD  JOSEPH  BROOKS  B.S. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

316  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

LASALLE    MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Major:  Physics 

German     Academy     1,     2;     Physics     Seminar     4; 
Fencina  Team   1. 


JOHN  JOSEPH  BREEN  B.S.B.A. 
U.S.A.A.F. 

125  Surrey  St.,  Medford,  Mass. 

MALDEN   CATHOLIC    HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Management 

Sodality  1,  2,  3;  Economics  Academy  1,  2;  Span- 
ish Academy  1,  2;   Business  Club  1,  2. 
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PAUL  FRANCIS  BROSNAN  A.B. 

1    Butler   St.,   Dorchester,   Mass. 
BOSTON   COLLEGE   HIGH   SCHOOL 
Major:  Economics 
Dramatics  2,  3,  4. 


BYRON  JOHN  BROWN  A.B. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

77  Squaiito  Road,  Quincy,  Mass. 

BOSTON   COLLEGE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Physics 

Sodality  1;   Spanish  Academy  1. 
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RICHARD    DAVID    BUCK    B.S. 

73  Worcester  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CATHEDRAL   HIGH   SCHOOL 
Sodality   1;    German   Academy   1. 


FREDERICK  THOMAS  BURKE  A.B. 

17  Nason  Road,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
PEABODY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Major:  Latin 
Orchestra  1:   Band  1,  2.  3;  Greek  Academy  1. 
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ROBERT  HAVILAND  BUTLER  B.S. 

U.S.N.A.C. 
36  Fitchburg  St.,  Watertown,  Mass. 

WATERTOWN    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:  Biology 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;   German  Academy  1,  2;   Pie- 
Medical  Seminar  3,  4. 


JOHN  CHARLES   CALDWELL  B.S.B.A. 

II.S.A.A.F. 

22  Irving  St.,  Readville,  Mass. 
ST.  Phillip's  preparatory 

Major:   Management 

Sodality  1,  2;  French  Academy  1,  2;  Business 
Club  1,  2,  3,  4;  Ski  Club;  Industrial  Management 
Club  3,  4. 
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WILLIAM  GERARD  CAMPBELL  A.B. 
U.S.M.C.R. 

143  Marcella  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  LATIN  SCHOOL 

Major:  Economics 

Sodality  1,  2;  French  Academy  1,  2;  Ricci  Math. 
Academy  1,  2;  Von  Pastor  History  Academy  1. 


EDWARD  DUDLEY  CALLAHAN  B.S.B.A. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

309  Summit  Ave.,  Brighton,  Mass. 

SOMERVILLE    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:  Accounting 

Sodality    1,    2;    French    Academy    1,    2;    Business 
Club  1,  2,  3,  4. 
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ROCCO  PETER  CANALE  B.S. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

153  Breen  Ave.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

WATERTOWN    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:   History 

Football  1,  2,  3,  4;  Italian  Academy  1,  2;  Von 
Pastor  History  Academy  1,  2;  Varsity  Letter, 
Football. 


ROBERT  AUGUSTINE  CANNON  A.B. 
U.S.N.R. 

171  Wachusett  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

ARLINGTON    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:  Economics 

Sodality    1,    2;    Philosophy    Academy    3;    French 
Academy  1,  2. 
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PATRICK   JOHN  CAPRIO   A.B. 

Ll.S.N.R. 

36  Northhampton  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  LATIN  SCHOOL 

Major:  Physics 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;   Italian  Academy  1,  2;  Track 
3,  4:  Fulton  3,  4;  Latin  Club  1,  2. 


JAMES  MICHAEL  CANTY  A.B. 
U.S.N.R. 

48  Pearl  Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 

SOMERVILLE    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:  Physics 

Track  1,  2,  3,  4;  Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  French  Acade- 
my 1,  2;  Ricci  Math.  Academy  2;  C.A.A.  3. 
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RICHARD  JAMES  CAREY  A.B. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

16  Lincoln  St.,  Natick,  Mass. 

NATICK   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Education 

Track   Team;    Sodality    1,    2.   3,   4;    Ricci   Math. 
Academy  1,  2. 


ANDREW   LEONARD   CARNEGIE  B.S.B.A. 
U.S.M.C.R. 

26  Morhine  St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

COMMERCE    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:  Accounting 

Band  1,  2,  3,  4;  Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Orchestra  1,  2; 
Spanish  Academy  1,  2;   Business  Club  1,  2,  3,  4. 
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JOHN  JOSEPH  CARUSONE    A.B. 
U.S.N.R. 

36  Ridgewood  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major:  Sociology 

Track  1,  2,  3,  4;  Baseball  1,  2;  Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4; 
Heights  1,  2,  3,  4,  Circulation  Manager  3,  4;  Sub 
TuRRi  Staff;  Italian  Academy  1,  2,  3,  4. 
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ROBERT  FRANCIS   CARR  B.S. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

18  Westwood  Road,  Somerville,  Mass. 

CROSBY  HIGH,  WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Major:   Government 

Sodality  1,  2;  SuB  TuRRi  Staff;  Law  and  Gov't 
Academy  1,  2,  3,  4;  Von  Pastor  History  Academy 
1,  2;   Spanish  Academy  1,  2. 
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ROBERT  MARSHALL  CASEY  A.B. 
(Honors) 
U.S.N.R. 

74  Virginia  Road,  Waltham,  Mass. 

ST.  Mary's  high,  waltham 

Major:  Economics 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Fulton  3;  Marquette  1,  2; 
Heights  1,  2,  3,  4:  SuB  TuRRi  Staff;  Philosophy 
Academy  4;  Honor's  Seminar. 


WALTER    FRANCIS    CASSELL    B.S. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

72  Whitten  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

BOSTON    ENGLISH    HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  History  and  Government 

Baseball  1,  2,  3;  Law  and  Gov't  Academy  1,  2,  3, 
Vice-President  3;  Von  Pastor  History  Academy  2. 
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GEORGE   DANIEL    CHAGARULY   B.S. 

9  Burtt  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

LOWELL    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:   History 

Sodality  4;  Law  and  Gov't  Academy  1.  2;  Radi 
Club  L 


SAMUEL  THOMAS   CHIUCHIOLO   B.S.B.A. 

7  North  Margin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BOSTON   COLLEGE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:   Management 

Cross  and  Crown;  Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Spanish 
Academy  1,  2,  .3,  4,  Treasurer  2;  Ledger  1;  Indus- 
trial Management  Club,  Vice-President  4;  Business 
Debating  Club   1;   Alpha  Sigma  Nu. 
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JOSEPH  FREDERIC  CLAYTON  A.B. 
U.S.N.R. 

209  Beech  St.,  Roslindale,  Mass. 

BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL 

Major:  Physics 

Sodality   1,  2,  3,  4;    Dramatic  Society  1,  2;   Ger- 
man Academy  1.  2:  Ricci  Math.  Academy  1. 


FRANCIS   LAURENCE   CLINTON  A.B. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

43  Withington  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

BOSTON   COLLEGE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  English 
Orchestra  2;  Sub  Turri  Staff;  Dramatic  Society  2. 
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WILLIAM  JOSEPH   COMMANE  A.B. 
U.S.N.R. 

128  Gushing  Ave.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

BOSTON   COLLEGE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:   History 

Baseball  1,  2,  3;  Football  4;  Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4; 
Spanish  Academy  1,  2;  Ricci  Math.  Academy  1,  2; 
Law  and  Gov't  Academy  3. 


FRANCIS   RICHARD   COEN  A.B.    (Honors) 
U.S.A.E.R. 

9  Elm  St.,  Waltham,  Mass. 

ST.  Mary's  high  school,  waltham 

Major:  English 

Sodality  1,  2,  3;  Marquette  1,  2;  French  Academy 
2,  3;  Von  Pastor  History  Academy  2,  3;  Classical 
Academy   1 ;   Honors  Seminar. 
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JOHN  FRANCIS   CONDON,  JR.   A.B. 
U.S.N.R. 

89  Burkeside  Ave.,  Brockton,  Mass. 

COYLE   HIGH   SCHOOL,   TAUNTON 

Major:   History 

Sodality  1,  2,  3;   French  Academy  1;  Von  Pastor 
History  Academy  1,  2,  3. 


THOMAS  JOSEPH   CONLON    B.S. 
U.S.A.A.F. 

6  O'Callaghan  Way,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

BOSTON   ENGLISH    HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Chemistry 

Sodality  1,  2;   Crystal  1;   German  Academy   1,  2; 
Chemist's  Club  1,2,  3. 
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JAMES   JOSEPH  CONNOLLY,   JR.    B.S.B.A. 
U.S.M.C.R. 

21  Bogandale  Road,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

BOSTON   LATIN   HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major :   Management 

Baseball  1 ;  Class  Vice-President  1 ;  Sodality  1 ; 
Spanish  Academy  1,  2;  Industrial  Management 
Club  4. 


HARRY  WILLIAM   CONNOLLY  B.S. 

144  Flax  Hill  Road,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

NORWALK  HIGH  SCHOOL,   CONN. 

Major:  Education 

Football  1,  2,  3,  4;  Baseball  1,  2,  3;  Sodality  1,  2; 
Spanish  Academy  1,  2;  Varsity  Letter,  Football. 
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JAMES  PATRICK  CONNOLLY  A.B. 
U.S.M.C.R. 

270  School  St.,  Waltham,  Mass. 

ST.  Mary's  high  school,  waltham 

Major:  Economics 

Tennis;  Track  Team;  Sodality  1,  2;  Glee  Club  2, 
3,  4;  Marquette  1;  Sub  Turri  Staff. 


JOHN  JOSEPH  CONNOLLY  A.B.    (Honors) 

14  Seaver  St.,  Salem,  Mass. 

ST.  John's  prep 

Major:  History  and  Government 

Sodality  3,  4;  Philosophy  Academy  3;  French 
Academy  1,  2;  Von  Pastor  History  Academy  1,  2, 
Vice-Pres.  3. 


THOMAS   PATRICK    CONNOR   A.B. 
U.S.C.G.R. 

155  Hale  St.,  Beverly,  Mass. 

BEVERLY  HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  History  and  Government 

Sodality  1,  2;  Football  Manager  1,  2. 


EDMUND  GERARD  CONNOR  B.S.B.A. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

19  Atherton  St..  Roxbury,  Mass. 

ROXBURY  MEMORIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major :  Marketing 

Sodality  1,  2;  A. A.  Rep.  1;  Advertising  Club  3,  4; 
Business  Club  1. 
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FRANCIS   JOSEPH  CONROY   B.S.B.A. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

104  Perkins  St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

BOSTON   COLLEGE    HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Accounting 

Sodality    1,    2;    Heights    ,3,    Advertising    Mgr.    4; 
Spanish  Academy  1,  2;  Sub  Turri  Staff. 
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THOMAS  STEPHEN  CONROY  A.B. 

U.S.N.R. 

280  Railroad  Ave.,  Norwood,  Mass. 

NORWOOD   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:   Pre-Medical 

Sodality   2;    Greek   Academy   1;    French   Academy 
2;  Chemist's  Club  1,  2;  Pre-Medical  Seminar  2. 
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ALFRED   JOSEPH   CONTRADA   B.S.B.A. 

3  Thacher  Court,  Boston,  Mass. 
BOSTON  ENGLISH    HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Accounting 

Sodality    1,    2,    3;    French    Academy    1;    Business 
Club  1,  2,  3,  4. 


JAMES    FRANCIS    CONSIDINE    A.B. 
U.S.M.C.R. 

31  Norwood  Ave.,  Newton,  Mass. 

ST.  John's  prep 

Major:  English 

Glee  Club  2;  Heights  1,  2;  Stylus  2. 


JOHN    FRANCIS    CORBETT    A.B. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

61  Highland  Ave.,  Watertown,  Mass. 

ST.  Patrick's  high  school 

Major:  English 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;   Fulton  3,  4;  Marquette  1,  2. 
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GEORGE    MICHAEL    CRISS    B.S. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

43  Mountfort  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BOSTON   ENGLISH    HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Sociology 

Stylus   1,    2.    Co-Business   Manager   3;    SuB   TuKRI 
Staff. 
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ROBERT  THATCHER  CROWLEY  B.S.B.A. 

55  Garfield  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAMBRIDGE   LATIN   HIGH 

Major:  Accounting 

Sodality  1,  2;  French  Academy  1,  2;  Business  Club 
2,  3 ;  Prom  Committee  2. 


EDWARD  VINCENT  CRONIN  A.B. 

(Honors) 

11  James  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BOSTON   COLLEGE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:   English 

Sodality  1,  2,  4:   Dramatics  1,  2,  3,  4;  SuB  TuRRI 
Staff;   Honor's  Seminar. 
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GEORGE  FRANCIS  CURREN  A.B. 

67  Albion  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

BOSTON   COLLEGE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:   Government 

Sodality  1;  Glee  Club  1;  German  Academy  1,  2; 
Law  and  Gov't  Academy  3. 


DONALD  FRANCIS  CURRIVAN  B.S. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

26  Shawmut  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Mass. 

MANSFIELD    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:  Physics 

Spanish  Academy  2,  .3;  Ricci  Math.  Academy  2; 
Class.  Treas.  4;  Football  1,  2,  3,  4;  Varsity  Letter 
Football. 
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STEPHEN  JOSEPH  D'ARCY,  JR.   A.B. 

31  Monadnock  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

ST.  John's  prep 

Major:  Sociology 

Sodality  1,  2;   Glee  Club   1;   Prom  Committee  1, 
2,  3. 
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MARTIN  WILLIAM  DALY  B.S. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

12  Chestnut  St.,  Andover,  Mass. 

ST.  John's  prep 

Major:  Sociology 

French  Academy  2. 
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STANLEY   HUNTINGTON  DAVIS   A.B. 
U.S.A.A.F. 

44  Manthoine  Rd..  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL 

Major:  Mathematics 

Orchestra    1;    Ricci   Math.    Academy    ],    2.    Presi- 
dent 2;  Fencing  1,  2,  3,  4;  Varsity  Letter  Fencing. 


WILLIAM  LEROY  DAVIS  A.B.    (Honors) 
U.S.A.A.F. 

9  Forrest  Ave.,  Natick,  Mass. 

NATICK    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:  Physics 

Sodality  1,  2:  Tennis  1,  2,  .'i,  4;  Captain  4;  Var- 
sity Letter  Tennis. 
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ROBERT  JAMES  DEGIACOMO  A.B. 
U.S.M.C.R. 

14  Hayes  Rd.,  Roslindale,  Mass. 

BOSTON   ENGLISH    HIGH   SCHOOL 
Major:   History 
Chemists  Club  2;  Football  1;  Track  1. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  DAY  A.B. 

U.S.N.R. 

1780  Columbia  Rd.,  South  Bosloii,  Mass. 
Major:   GoveniiiieiU 
Law  and  Government  Academy  3,  4. 
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LOUIS   WARREN    DIEGOLI   A.B. 
U.S.N.R. 

8  Walter  Terrace,  Somerville,  Mass. 

SOMERVILLE    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:  English 
Track  1;   Freshman  Track  Numerals. 
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GEORGE  MASON  DIMOND,  JR.  B.S.B.A. 
Ll.S.M.C.R. 

Fletcher  Rd.,  Bedford,  Mass. 

LEXINGTON   HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major:  Accounting 
Sodality  1,  2. 
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EDWARD  LOUIS  DIVVEK,  JR.  A.B. 
U.S.N.R. 

4  Sunnynieade  Terrace,  Brighton,  Mass. 

BOSTON   COLLEGE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Economics 

Economics  Academy  3,  4;  German  Academy  3,  4: 
Junior  Prom  Committee. 


JOSEPH  FRANCIS  DINNEEN,  JR.  B.S. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

716  Webster  St.,  Needham,  Mass. 

NEEDHAM  HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:   Government 

Sodality  2;  Dramatics  1,  2,  3,  4;  Law  and  Gov't 
Academy  3,  4;  Boston  Globe  Correspondent;  SuB 
TuRRi  Staff. 


WILLIAM  ROBERT  DONAHLiE  A.B. 
U.S.N.R. 

781  Southern  Artery,  Quincy,  Mass. 

QUINCY  HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Physics 
Ricci  Math  Academy  1 ;  Physics  Seminar  3. 
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ROBERT  JOSEPH  DONLAN  A.B.    (Honors) 

70:i  Hyde  Park  Ave.,  Roslindale,  Mass. 

BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL 
Major:   Government. 
Marquette   1,2;   Honors  Seminar. 
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BERNARD  FRANCIS  DOWNEY,  JR.  A.B. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

62  Porter  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

BOSTON  COLLEGE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:   English 

Sodality  3,  4;  Glee  Club  1,  2,  3,  4;   Secretary  of 
Music  Clubs  4. 


ALFRED  MICHAEL  DONOVAN  B.S. 
U.S.N.R. 

21   Benlley  St.,  Brighton,  Mass. 

BOSTON   ENGLISH    HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:   Biology 

Sodality  2;  Glee  Club  1.  2,  3;  Cryslai  1,  2;  Ger- 
man Academy  1,  2;  Radio  Club  2;  Chemist's  Club 
1,  2;   Pre-Medical  4;  Fencing  1,  2. 
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JAMES  JOSEPH  DOYLE  A.B. 

190  Hamilton  Ave.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

ST.  Mary's  high,  lynn 

Majo7-:  Spanish 

Sodality    1,    2,    4;    Humanities    1,    2,    3;    Spanish 
Academy  1,  2,  3,  4;  President  4. 
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CHARLES    FRANCIS   DRUMMEY   A.B. 

41  Nichols  St.,  Norwood,  Mass. 

NORWOOD   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Sociology 
Sodality  1,  2;  Glee  Club  1. 
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ELI    HERBERT   DUBINSKY   A,B. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

5   Fayston   St.,   Roxbuiy,   Mass. 

BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL 

Major:   Physics 

Chemist's  Club  3,  4. 


JAMES  TURNER  DUANE  B.S. 
U.S.M.C.R. 

56  Hilton  St.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

ARLINGTON    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:   Chemistry 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Secretary  2;  Crystal  1,  2,  3; 
German  Academy  1,  2;  Chemist's  Club  1,  2,  3,  4; 
Radio  Club  2. 
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HENRY  JOSEPH  DliCEY  B.S. 

IT.S.N.R. 

140  Wilmington  Ave.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

BOSTON   LATIN  SCHOOL 

Major.-  Economics 

Sodality   1,  2,  3;   Economics  Academy  3;   French 
Academy  1,  2;   Ricci  Math  Academy  1,  2. 
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ROBERT  EDWARD  FALLON  A.B. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

201  Federal  Ave.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

SACRED    HEART    HIGH 

Major:  Sociology 
Sodality  1,  2. 
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HAROLD  JOHN  FERLAND  B.S. 

11  Murray  Hill  Rd,  Medford,  Mass. 
ST.  John's  prep 
Major:   Government 
Von  Pastor  History  Academy  1,  2. 


FRANCIS  JOSEPH  FARRY  B.S.B.A. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

300  Hyde  Park  Ave,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

JAMAICA  PLAIN    HIGH 

Major:   Management 

Sodality  1,  2;  Heights  1,  2,  3,  Assistant  Sports 
Editor  4;  Sub  Turri,  Sports  Editor;  Spanish  Acad- 
emy 1,  2;  Business  Club  1,  2,  3,  4. 
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LAWRENCE  JOSEPH  FERRITER  A.B. 

30  Mansfield  St.,  Allstou,  Mass. 
ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Major:  Economics 
Baseball  2,  3;  Varsity  Letter  Baseball. 
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ALBERT  MICHAEL  FIORENTINO  B.S. 

303  Hawk  St..  Watertowii,  N.  Y. 

WATERTOWN    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major :   History 

Italian  Academy  1,  2,  3;  Football  1,  2,  3,  4,  Var- 
sity Letter  Football. 
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FRANCIS    EDWARD   FLAHERTY   A.B. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

20  Auburn  St.,  Charlestown,  Mass. 

BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL 

Major:  Physics 

Ricci    Math    Academy    1,    Secretary-Treasurer    2; 
Physics  Seminar  3,  4;  Writers  Club  2;  Track  1. 


WILLIAM  FRANCIS  FITZGERALD  A.B. 
U.S.M.C.R. 

59   Grove   Place,   Winchester,   Mass. 

WINCHESTER    HIGH 

Major:   English 

Glee  Club  1;  Heights  1;  Stylus  4;  Spanish  Acad- 
emy 1,  2;  Freshman  Tennis  Manager. 
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JOHN  HARVEY  FLYNN,  JR.  A.B. 

42  Addington  Road,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 
ROSLINDALE   HIGH 
Major:  Economics 
Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  German  1,  2. 


NICHOLAS   PETER   FLYNN  A.B.    (Honors) 
U.S.N.R. 

91  Cleveland  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 

BOSTON   COLLEGE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Sociology 

Sodality    3;    Hockey    1,    2,    3,    4;    Varsity    Letter 
Hockey;  Class  Pres.  4;  Honors  Seminar. 
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EDWARD  GREGORY  FORRISTAL  B.S.B.A. 

135  Albion   St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

SOMERVILLE    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:  Management 

Sodality   1,   2;    Spanish  Academy   1,  2;    Industrial 
Manager's  Club  1 ;   Business  Club  1,  2,  3,  4. 


DAVID  WILLIAM   FOLAN  A.B. 
U.S.N.R. 

27  Plympton  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

WOBURN    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:   Biology 

Sodalit)'  3;  German  Academy  1,  2;  Ricci  Math. 
Academy  1,  2;  Chemist's  Club  2;  Pre-Medical 
Seminar  4. 
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VINCENT  SAVERIO  FORTE  B.S.B.A. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

BRIGHTON   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Accounting 

Spanish  1,  2,  3;  Business  Club  1,  2,  3,  4;   Prom 
Committee  2,  3;  Sodality  1. 


JOHN  THOMAS   FOYNES   B.S.B.A. 

U.S.A.A.F. 

31  Brooksdale  Rd.,  Brighton,  Mass. 

BRIGHTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major:  Accounting 

Sodality   2;    Stylus   1;    French  Academy   2;    Busi- 
ness Club  3,  4. 
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ROBERT  WILLIAM  GALLIGAN  A.B. 
(Honors) 
U.S.N.R. 

12  Palmer  St.,  Watertown,  Mass. 

ST.  mart's  high,  waltham 

Major:  English 

Cross  and  Crown;  Alpha  Sigma  Nu,  Pres. ;  So- 
dality 1,  2,  3,  4;  Sodality  Lecture  Team  3;  Fulton 
3,  Pres.  4;  Marquette  1,  Pres.,  Sec.,  2;  Heights  1, 
2,  3.  Feature  Ed.  4;  Humanities  1,  2,  3,  Associate 
Ed.  4;  Sub  Turri,  Editor-in-Chief;  Greek  Acad- 
emy 1 ;   Honors  Seminar. 


WILLIAM  JOSEPH  GALLAGHER   A.B. 
U.S.N.R. 

157  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

KEITH   ACADEMY 

Major :  English 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  French  Academy  2;  Von  Pas- 
tor History  Academy  2. 
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JOHN  JOSEPH  GARTLAND,  JR.   A.B. 

81  Belmont  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

BOSTON   COLLEGE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:   Education 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Glee  Club  1,  2,  3,  4;  Orches- 
tra 1;   Italian  Academy  1,  2. 
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CHARLES  JOSEPH  GARVEY  B.S. 

18  Pleasant  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

MT.    ST.    CHARLES    ACADEMY 

Major- :  Marketing 

Sodality   1,   2,  3,  4;    French   1,   2;    Business  Club 
1,   2;   Ledger  I,  2. 
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PAUL  ALBERT  GOOD  B.S. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

48  Standish  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAMBRIDGE   LATIN   SCHOOL 

Major:  Sociology 

Sodality  1,  2.  3,  4;  Dramatics  1,  2,  3,  President  4; 
Stylus  1,  2;  French  Academy  1;  Ricci  Math.  Acad- 
emy 1 ;  Von  Pastor  History  Academy  1. 


JOSEPH   PAUL   GENTILE    B.S. 

26  Thornton  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 
NEWTON    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:  Biology 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  German  Academy  1,  2;  Chem- 
ist's Club  1,  2,  3,  4;  Pre-Medical  Seminar  4;  Base- 
ball Manager  1,  2. 
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JOHN  FRANCIS   GRADY  A.B. 
U.S.A.E.R. 


(Honors) 


22  Terrace  St..   Roxbury,  Mass. 

BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL 

Major:   Latin 

Cross  and  Crown:  Sodality  3,  4;  Fulton  3,  4; 
Marquette  L  2;  French  Academy  1,  2;  Winner  of 
French  Oratorical  Contest  1940;  Cheer  Leader  3, 
4;  Honors  Seminar;  SuB  TuRRi  Associate  Ed. 
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JOSEPH   AUGUSTINE    GRADY  B.S. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

291  Albion  St.,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

WAKEFIELD    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:   Biology 

Sodality   1,  2;   German   Academy   1,  2;   Chemist's 
Club  1,  2,  3;  Pre-Medical  Seminar  4. 
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WALTER  THOMAS  GREANEY,  JR.  A.B. 

(Honors) 

31  Levant  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

BOSTON   COLLEGE  HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major :  Economics 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Philosophy  Academy  4;  Hon- 
ors Seminar. 


JAMES  FRANCIS  GRAHAM  A.B. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

98  Manet  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

BOSTON  COLLEGE  HIGH   SCHOOL 
Major:   Government 
Sodality  3;   Spanish  Academy  1,  2. 


JAMES    RICHARD    GREENE    A.B. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

90  I  Street,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

BROOKLINE    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:  Physics 
Physics  Seminar  4. 
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EDWARD  WINSLOW  GREENLAW  B.S.B.A. 
U.S.N.R. 

4  Tower  RcL,  Reading,  Mass. 

READING    HIGH 

Major:  Marketing 
Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Ski  Club  2,  3. 
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HALIM   GEORGE  HABIB   A.B.    (Honors) 
U.S.N.R. 

129  Warren  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL 

Major:   Pre-Medical 

Cross  and  Crown;  Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Humani- 
ties 1,  2;  Philosophy  Academy  3;  German  Acad- 
emy 1,  2;  Ricci  Math.  Academy  2;  Chemist's  Club 
2,  3;    Pre-Medical   Seminar  4. 


JAMES   FRANCIS   GRIMES   B.S.B.A. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

66  Orchard  St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

BOSTON   COLLEGE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:   Managemeni 

Sodality    1,    2;    Spanish    1,    2;    Business    Club    1; 
Management  Club  4;  Junior  Prom  Committee. 
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HALLEM  NAJEB  HADDAD  A.B. 
U.S.A.A.F. 

1503  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ENGLISH   HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major:  Physics 

Chemist's  Club  2,  .3;  German  Academy  1,  2;  Ricci 
Math.  Academy  1,  2. 


JAMES  HENRY  HAGAN,  JR.   B.S.B.A. 
U.S.M.C.R. 

33   Churchill   Ave.,   Arlington,  Mass. 

ARLINGTON   HIGH 

Major:  Marketing 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4,  Prefect  1;  Fulton  3,  4;  Sub 
TuRRi  Staff;  Philosophy  Academy  3;  French  Acad- 
emy 1,  2;  Economics  2:  Advertising  Club  3,  4; 
Ledger  1;  Business  Club  1. 
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JOHN  EDWARD  HARTIGAN  A.B. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

26  Adams  St.,  Charlestown,  Mass. 

CATHEDRAL  HIGH 

Major:   Latin 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Glee  Club  1,  2;  Humanities 
1,  2;  Philosophy  Academy  3,  4;  French  Acad- 
emy 1,  2. 


ROBERT  FRANCIS  HALLIGAN  A.B. 
(Honors) 
U.S.N.R. 

145  Arnold  Ave.,  Cranston,  R.  I. 

LA  SALLE  ACADEMY 

Major:   History 

Alpha  Sigma  Nu;  Cross  and  Crown;  Sodality  1,  2, 
3,  4,  Sodality  Lecture  Team  3;  Marquette  1,  Vice- 
President  2;  Fulton  3,  Vice-President  4;  Von  Pas- 
tor History  Academy  1,  2;   Honors  Seminar. 
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FRANCIS   MANNING   HARVEY    B.S. 
U.S.N.R. 

190  Pauline  St.,  Winthrop,  Mass. 

WINTHROP  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major:  Sociology 

Sodality   1,  2,  3;    Chemist's  Club  4;    Pie-Medical 
Seminar  3;  Yacht  Club  1,  2,  3,  4. 
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JAMES  EAMON  HARVEY  B.S.B.A. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

378  Park  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

ARLINGTON    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:   Management 

Sodality  1.  2,  3,  4;   French  Academy  1,  2;   Man- 
agement Club  4;   Golf  2,  3,  Capt.  4. 
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JOHN  STEPHEN  HAYES  B.S.B.A. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

35  Sydney   St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

SOMERVILLE    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:  Accounting 

Sodality    1,    2,   3,   4;    Economics   Academy    1,    2; 
French  Academy  1,  2;  Business  Club  1,  2,  3,  4. 


PAUL  IGNATIUS  HASTINGS  B.S. 

109  No.  Main  St.,  Natick,  Mass. 

NATICK    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:   Chemistry 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Glee  Club  1,  2,  3,  4;  Crystal 
1,  2;  German  Academy  1,  2;  Ricci  Math.  Academy 
1,  2;  Chemist's  Club  3,  4. 
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DANIEL  ALPHONSUS  HEALY,  JR.  A.B. 
U.S.M.C.R. 

90  Morton  St.,  Waltham,  Mass. 

WALTHAM   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Economics 

Sodality  1,  2,  3;  Glee  Club  1,  2,  3,  4;  Marquette 
1,  2;  Sub  Turri  Staff. 


PAUL  EDWARD  HEALY  B.S.B.A. 
U.S.M.C.R. 

41  Vassal  Lane,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAMBRIDGE   LATIN   SCHOOL 

Major:  Marketing 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Fulton  3,  4;  Economics  Acad- 
emy 1,  2;  Spanish  Academy  1,  2;  Advertising 
Club  3,  Secretary  4. 
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JOHN   HENRY   HEGARTY   B.S. 
U.S.N.R. 

398  Centre  St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

MISSION    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major :  Sociology 

Sodality  1,  2;   Marquette  1,  2;   Ricci  Math.  Acad- 
emy 1,  2;  Radio  Club  1;  C.A.A.  3. 


THOMAS  JOSEPH  HEATH  B.S. 

83  Boston  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 
SOMERVILLE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Biology 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Alpha  Sigma  Nu,  Sec.;  Dra- 
matics 2,  3,  Sec.  4;  Stylus  2,  3,  Editor  4;  Crystal 
3;  German  Academy  1,  2;  Chemist's  Club  1,  2,  3; 
Pre-Medical  Seminar  4;  One  Act  Playshop  1;  Sub 
TURRI  Staff. 
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PATRICK   JOSEPH   HERLIHY    li.S. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

63  Minot  St.,  Neponset,  Mass. 

BOSTON   LATIN  SCHOOL 

Major:  Education 
Spanish  Academy   1,  2,   President. 
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JOHN  LAWRENCE  BERCHMANS  HIGGINS 

A.B.   (Honors) 

U.S.N.R. 

5  Gertrude  Ave.,  Sharon,  Mass. 

SHARON   HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major:  Economics 

Sodality   2,   3,  4;    French  Academy  2;    C.A.A.   2, 
3,  4;    Honors  Seminar. 
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WILLIAM   RAYMOND   HILL   A.B. 

65  Center  St.,  East  Weymouth,  Mass. 

WEYMOUTH    HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Sociology 
Sodality  1,  2;   Glee  Club  1,  2. 


FRANK  ERWIN  HILL,  JR.  B.S. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

217  Railroad  Ave.,  North  Andover,  Mass. 

JOHNSON   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Ma  jo?-:  Economics 

German  Academy  1,  2;   Radio  Club  3,  4;  Fresh- 
man Hockev  and  Tennis. 
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WILLIAM  MICHAEL  HOAR,  JR.  B.S. 
U.S.N.R. 

4  Naples  Rd.,  Salem.  Mass. 

ST.  John's  prep 

Major:  Biology 

German  Academy  1,  2;  Chemist's  Club  1,  2;  Pre- 
Medical  4;   Freshman  Baseball. 
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MICHAEL  JOSEPH  HOLOVAK  B.S. 
U.S.N.R. 

312  East  Bertsch  St.,  Lansford,  Penn. 

SETON    HALL    PREP 

Major :   History 

Spanish  2;   Football   1,  2,  3,  4,  Football  Co-Cap- 
tain 4;  Varsity  Letter,  Football. 
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JOSEPH  JAMES  HURLEY  A.B.   (Honors) 

336  Vermont  St.,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

BOSTON   COLLEGE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:   English 

Sodality  1,  2,  3:  Dramatics  1,  2,  3,  4;  Glee  Club 
2,  3,  4;  Stylus  1,  2,  3,  4;  Yach  Club  4;  Honors 
Seminar;    SuB  TuRRl   Staff. 


CHARLES  CLIFTON  HOUGHTON,  JR.  B.S. 
U.S.N.R. 

222  West  Main  St.,  Avon,  Mass. 

AVON   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Biology 

German  Academy  2;   Chemist's  Club  2;   Pre-Med- 
ical  1. 
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ALFONSE  WILLIAM  JANAVICH  B.S. 
U.S.N.R. 

33  Cedar  St.,  Norwood,  Mass. 

NORWOOD   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Biology 

Cross  and  Crown,  Marshall:  Sodality  3,  4;  Ger- 
man Academy  1,  2;  Chemist's  Club  1,  2,  3;  Pre- 
Medical  4,  Treasurer. 


ARTHUR  CHARLES  JORDAN  B.S.B.A. 
U.S.N.R. 

3  Warren  Ave.,  Milton,  Mass. 

MILTON    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:  Marketing 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  French  Academy  1,  2;   Presi- 
dent, Advertising  Club  4. 
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WILLIAM  MICHAEL  JOYCE  A.B. 

22  Webber  Ave.,  Beverly.  Mass. 

ST.  John's  prep 

Major:    Latin 

Sodality  1,  2;  Von  Pastor  History  Academy  1,  2; 
Chemist's  Club  3,  4;  Physics  Seminar  1,  2. 


ROBERT  EDWARD  JORDAN  B.S. 

224  Ferry  St.,  Everett,  Mass. 

EVERETT    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:  Biology 

German    Academy    1,    2;    Chemist's    Club    2;    Pre- 
Medical  Seminar  1,  2. 
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JOHN  EUSTIS   KANE   B.S. 
Ll.S.M.C.R. 

46  Everett  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

LAWRENCE    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:   Chemistry 

German   Academy   1,   2:    Chemist's  Club   1,   2,   3; 
Crystal  1,  2;   Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4. 
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NORMAN  EDWARD  KANE  B.S. 

II.S.N.A.C. 

46  Cerdan  Ave.,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

ROSLINDALE    HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Sociology 

Sodality   1,   2,   3;    French   Academy   1,   2;    C.A.A. 
3,  4. 
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JOHN  FRANCIS  KEANE  B.S. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

19-1  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Newton,  Mass. 

ENGLISH   HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major:   Biology 

Radio  Club  1,  2;   Pre-Medical  Seminar  3,  4. 


LOUIS   KASSLER   A.B.    (Honors) 

82  Ballou  Ave.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL 

Major :  Pre-Medical 

French  Academy  1,  2;   Chemist's  Club  2.  3;   Pre- 
Medical  Seminar  2,  3;  Crystal  2,  3. 
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JOHN  ROBERT  KEEFE,  JR.  A.B.   (Honors) 
U.S.N.R. 

393  Park  St.,  West  Roxbuiy,  Mass. 

BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL 

Major:  Pre-Technological 

Sodality   4:    Band    2,   3;    German    Academy    1,    2; 
Greek  Academy  1.  2. 


JAMES  JOSEPH  KELLY  B.S.B.A. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

35  Cedar  St.,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

MALDEN   CATHOLIC   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Accounting 

Sodality  1,  2;   Economics  Academy   1,  2;   French 
Academy  1,  2;   Freshman  Baseball. 
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ARTHUR  LEO  KENNEDY  A.B. 
U.S.M.C.R. 

44  Stetson  St.,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

MONSIGNOR  COYLE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major:  Sociology 

Sodality  1,  2,  3;  Spanish  Academy  1,  2;  Law  and 
Gov't  Academy  1,  2;  Von  Pastor  History  Acad- 
emy 1. 


JOHIV  FRANCIS  KELLY  A.B. 
U.S.N.R. 

395  Nahatan  St.,  Norwood,  Mass. 

NORWOOD   HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major :  Biology 

Sodality   1,  2;   Marquette   1,   2;   German  Academy 
1,  2;  Pre-Medical  Seminar  3,  4. 
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THOMAS  RICHARD  KENNEDY  B.S. 
U.S.N.R. 

9  Smith  St..  Somerville.  Mass. 

ST.  John's  high  school 

Major:   Government 

Sodality  4;  Spanish  Academy  1,  2;  Ricci  Math. 
Academy  1,  2;  Law  and  Gov't  Academy  2,  3;  Von 
Pastor  History  Academy  1.  2;  SuB  TuRRi  Staff; 
A.A.  Representative  1,  2,  3;  President  4. 


EDWARD  FRANCIS  KENNEY  B.S. 

21  Faneuil  St.,  Brighton,  Mass. 

WINCHESTER    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major :   Education 

Baseball  2,  3;  French  Academy  1,  2;  Ricci  Math. 
Academy  1,  2. 
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JOSEPH  WILLIAM  KHOURY  A.B. 
U.S.M.C.R. 

24  Eliot  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 

BROCKTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major:   Sociology 

Sodality  2,  3,  4;  Crystal  2;  French  Academy  2,  3; 
Chemist's  Club  1,  2;  Von  Pastor  History  Acad- 
emy 1. 


THOMAS    JOSEPH   KERRISSEY    A.B. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

118  Kittredge  St.,  Roslindale,  Mass. 

MISSION   HIGH  SCHOOL 
Major:   English 
Sodality  1,  2. 
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LAWRENCE   EDMUND   KIELY   A.B. 

31   Rangely   Rd.,   Arlington,  Mass. 

ARLINGTON    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:   Chemistry 

Sodality  1.  2,  3,  4;  Cross  and  Crown;  French 
Academy  1,  2;  Ricci  Math.  Academy  1.  2:  Chem- 
ist's Club  2.  3,  4. 


THOMAS    WILLIAM    KILLION    B.S. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

60  Washington  Manor,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

WEST    HAVEN    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:  Physics 
.Sodality  1,  2. 
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FRANCIS   ANDREW    KIMMEL    A.B. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

12  Fields  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

BOSTON   COLLEGE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major :  Economics 
Sodality  1,  2;  German  Academy  1,  2,  3. 


ROBERT   WALLACE  KILLORAN   B.S.B.A. 
U.S.M.C.R. 

14  Malcolm  Rd.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major:  Management 

Sodality  1,  2;   Business  Club  1,  2;   Spanish  Acad- 
emy 1,  2;  Management  Club  Treas.  4. 
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PAUL  JOSEPH   KING   B.S.B.A. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

48  Paikton  Rd..  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

HIGH   SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

Major:  Accounting 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;   Spanish  Academy  1,  2;   Cross 
and  Crown  Marshall. 


EDWARD  CLARK  LAMBERT  A.B. 

136  Lake  St.,  Brighton,  Mass. 

BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL 

Major :  Meteorology 

Football    1,    2,    3,    4;    Varsity    Letter.    Football; 
Sodality  1,  2. 
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JOHN  JOSEPH  LAKNER  B.S. 
U.S.N.R. 

3  Aibroth  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

CATHEDRAL   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Economics 

Sociality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Dramatics  4;  Law  and  Gov't 
Academy  2,  3;  Sub  Turri  Staff;  Heights  1,  2,  3,  4, 
Society  Editor  4;  Junior  Prom  Committee  3. 


EDWARD  LEO  LANIGAN  B.S. 
U.S.A.A.F. 

160  Carleton  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

PHILIPS    ANDOVER    ACADEMY 

Major:  Mathematics 

Sodality  1,  2;  French  Academy  1,  2;  Ricci  Math. 
Academy  1,  2.  3;  Stylus  1,  2. 
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WILLIAM  DENMS  LALBNER  B.S. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

93  Collins  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

LYNN   ENGLISH   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Physics 
Marquette  1,  2;  Law  and  Gov't  Academy  1,  2,  -3. 
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PAUL   JOSEPH   LEAKY  B.S. 
U.S.N.R. 

37  Emerson  Rd.,  Winthrop,  Mass. 

WINTHROP  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major:  B.S.  Social  Science 

Sodality   1,   2,   3,  4;    Glee   Club   1,   3,  4;    French 
Academy  2;   C.A.A.  3,  4. 
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FRANCIS  ANTHONY  LIND  B.S.B.A. 

90  Waban  Park,  Newton,  Mass. 

OUR  LADY,  NEWTON 

Major:  Management 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Glee  Club  1;  Industrial  Man- 
agement Club  4;  Economics  1,  2;  Spanish  Acad- 
emy 1,  2;  Ski  Club  2,  3;  Business  Club  1,  2,  3,  4; 
Marquette  Debating  1,  2. 


EDWARD  GERARD  LEE  A.B. 

9  Sherman  St.,  Natick,  Mass. 

NATICK    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:  Economics 

Sodality  1.  2,  3,  4;  Latin  Academy  1;   Ricci  Math 
Academv   1. 
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EDWARD  EUGENE  LINEHAN  B.S.B.A. 
LI.S.N.R. 

15  High  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAMBRIDGE   HIGH   AND   LATIN 

Major:  Accounting 

Class  Treas.  1;  Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Glee  Club  1; 
Business  Club  1,  2;  Marquette  1,  2;  Economics 
Academy  1;   French  Academy  2. 


JOHN  IGNATIUS  LOGUE  A.B. 

U.S.N.A.C. 

9  Garden  St.,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

BOSTON   COLLEGE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major :  Economics 
Sodality  ],  2,  .3,  4;  Glee  Club  1,  2,  3,  4. 
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CARL  LEONARD  LUCAS  B.S. 
U.S.N.R. 

104  Conwell  Ave.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

SOMERVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major:  History 

Football  1,  2,  3,  4;  Varsity  Letter,  Football; 
Spanish  Academy  1;  Von  Pastor  History  Academy 
1.  2;  Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4. 


SAVING  JOSEPH  LOSCOCCO  B.S.B.A. 

5  Port  Norfolk  St.,  Neponset,  Mass. 


BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL 


Cross  and  Crown;  Sodality  1,  2,  3,  Treas.  4;  Ful- 
ton 1,  2,  3,  4;  Sub  Turri  Business  Staff;  Marquette 
1,  2,  3,  4;  Spanish  Academy  1,  2,  3;  Alpha  Sigma 
Nu. 
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HARRY  LUKACHIK,  JR.  B.S. 

382  Bunnell  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

WARREN   HARDING   HIGH,   BRIDGEPORT,   CONN. 

Major:  Educalion 

Football  1,  2,  3,  4,  Senior  Manager;  Philosophy 
Academy  3,  4;  German  Academy  1,  2;  Ricci  Math. 
Academy  1 ;  Varsity  Letter  4. 


GREGORY  CHARLES  LUKE  A.B. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

765  American  Legion  Highway,  Roslindale,  Mass. 

ENGLISH    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:  History 

Sodality   1,  2,  3,  4;   Italian  Academy  1,  2,  3,  4; 
Treas.  Italian  Academy. 
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MAURICE  ALEXANDER  LYNCH,  JR.  B.S. 

390  Lebanon  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 

Major:  Chemistry 

Crystal  1,  2,  3,  4;  German  Academy  1,  2;  Chem- 
ist's Club  1,  2,  3,  Vice-President  4. 


ROBERT  LOUIS    LUNNY   A.B. 
U.S.N.A.C. 

286  Brown  St.,  Waltham,  Mass. 

WALTHAM  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major:   English 

Sodality  3,  4;  Dramatics  3,  4;  Heights  3,  4;  Sub 
TuRRi  Staff;  French  Academy  3,  4. 
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EDMUND  DANIEL  LYONS  B.S. 
U.S.N.R. 

4  Shafter  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL 

Major:   Chemistry 

Glee  Club  1.  2,  3,  4;  Crystal  2,  3,  Associate  Edi- 
tor 3;  German  Academy  1,  2;  Chemist's  Club  1., 
2,  3;  Sodalit)'  1,  2,  3,  4;  Chairman,  Junior  Prom 
3;  Sophomore  Class  President. 


JOSEPH  FRANCIS  LYONS  A.B. 
U.S.N.R. 

61  Cliffmont  St.,  Roslindale,  Mass. 

BOSTON   COLLEGE    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:  History  and  Government 

Marquette  1,  2;  Fulton  3,  4;  Slb  Turri  Bus.  Staff; 
German  Academy  1,  2. 
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WILLIAM    FRANCIS    MACDONALD    A.B. 

(Honors) 
U.S.A.E.R. 

6  Gay  Head  St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

BOSTON    LATIN    SCHOOL 

Major:  Pie-Medical 

Sodality    1,    2,    3,    4;    French    1,    2;    Treas.    1,    2; 
Chemist's  Club  2;  Pre-Medical  Seminar  4. 


THOMAS  JOSEPH  LYONS  B.S. 
U.S.E.A.R. 

12  Springfield  St.,  Belmont,  Mass. 

BELMONT   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:   Government 

Marquette  1;   Fulton  3,  4;   Law  and  Gov't  Acad- 
emy 4. 
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JOSEPH  FRANCIS  MACSWEENEY  A.B. 
(Honors) 
U.S.A.E.R. 

74  Prechard  Avenue,  Somerville,  Mass. 

ST.  CLEMENT  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major:  Economics 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;   Fulton  3,  4;  Marquette  1,  2; 
Honors  Seminar. 


FRANCIS  PATRICK  McCANN  B.S.B.A. 
U.S.N.R. 

89  Boxford  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

LAWRENCE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major:  Accounting 
Sodality  1,  2;  Marquette  1,  2. 
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FRANCIS  DAVID  McCARTHY  A.B. 

65  Park  Ave.,  South  Weymouth 
BOSTON  COLLEGE   HIGH 
Major:  Physics 
Sodality  1,  2,  3;  German  Academy. 


DANIEL  FRANCIS  X.  McCARTHY  A.B. 
U.S.M.C.R. 

25  Murray  Avenue,  East  Milton 

BOSTON  COLLEGE  HIGH 

Major:  English 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Glee  Club  2,  3;  Humanities  2, 
Mer.  Editor  1,  2;  Greek  Academy  1,  2. 


FRANCIS  JOSEPH  McCARTHY  A.B. 
U.S.N.R. 

15    Bellvista    Road,    Brighton 

BOSTON  COLLEGE  HIGH 

Major:   Physics 

Dramatics  1,  2,  3,  4;  German  Academy  1,  2;  Radio 
Club  3. 
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JOHN   FRANCIS  McCARTHY  B.S. 

U.S.N.A.C. 

36  Brookdale  Street,  Roslindale,  Mass. 

ROSLINDALE   HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:  Education 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Marquette  1,  2;  French  Acade- 
my 1,  2;  Ricci  Math.  Academy  1;  Baseball  1. 


WALLACE  RICHARD  McDONALD  B.S. 
U.S.N.R. 

74  Richardson  Road,  Lynn,  Mass. 

LYNN  ENGLISH  HIGH 

Major:  Economics 

Sodality   1,   2,   3,   4;    Economics    Academy   3,   4; 
French  Academy  1,  2,  3;  Law  and  Government  3,  4. 


WILLIAM  JOSEPH  McDEVITT  A.B. 

59  Vine  St.,  Lexington,  Mass. 
ST.  Mary's  high,  waltham 
Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Marquette  1,  2;  Fulton  3. 


EDWARD  JOSEPH  McENROE  A.B. 
(Honors) 
U.S.M.C.R. 

11  Swan  Street,  Everett,  Mass. 

BOSTON   COLLEGE   HIGH 

Major:  Sociology 

German  Academy  1,  2;  Chemist's  Club  2;  Honors 
Seminar  4. 
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JOHN  JOSEPH  McGARR  B.S. 

14  Kernwood   Avenue,  Beverly,   Mass. 

ST.  John's  prep,  danvers 

Major:   Chemistry 

German  Academy  1,  2,  Vice-President  2;  Chemist's 
Club  1,  2,  3. 
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EDWARD  FRANCIS  McGILVERY  A.B. 
U.S.M.C.R. 

5  Narragansett  Street,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

ENGLISH    HIGH 

Major:   Sociology 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Von  Pastor  History  Academy 
1,  2;  Baseball  1,  2. 


PHILIP   GEORGE   McGINTY   A.B. 

15  Hopedale  Street,  Allston,  Mass. 

BOSTON  COLLEGE  HIGH 

Major:  French 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Glee  Club  2,  3;  French  Acade- 
my 1,  2,  3,  4. 
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WILLIAM   MERRIGAN   McGRATH   B.S.B.A. 
U.S.N.R. 

22  Columbia  Street,  Brookliiie,  Mass. 

BROOKLINE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major:  Accounting 
Sodality  1,  2;  French  Academy  1,  2. 
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WILLIAM  PATRICK  McGRATH  A.B. 
U.S.N.R. 

73  Clinton  Street,  Brockton,  Mass. 

BROCKTON    HIGH 

Major:  Economics 

Sodality    1,    2,    3,   4;    Economics   Academy   3,   4; 
Italian  Academy  1,  2. 
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GEORGE  EDMUND  MeKINNON  B.S. 

44  Boutwell  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

ENGLISH    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:   History 

Stylus  2,  3,  Managing  Editor  4;  Sub  Turri,  Asso- 
ciate Editor  4. 


WILLIAM  PATRICK  McHALE  B.S. 

166  Main  Street,  Medford,  Mass. 

MEDFORD  HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Education 
Sodality  1,  2;  French  Academy  1. 
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JOHN  JOSEPH  McNAllGHT  A.B.    (Honors) 

66  Adams  St.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

MALDEN    CATHOLIC    HIGH 

Major:  History  and  Government 

Alpha  Sigma  Nu,  Vice-Pres.;  Cross  and  Crown, 
Knight  Commander;  Sodality  1,  2,  3,  Vice-Pref.  4; 
Dramatics  1,  2,  3,  4;  Humanities  1,  2,  3,  4,  Busi- 
ness Manager  2,  3,  Editor-in-Chief  4:  Sub  Turri 
Staff;  Sodality  Lecture  Team  3;  Harrigan  Award 
Winner  1,  3. 


ROBERT   WILLIAM    McNEILL   A.B. 

.5  Beaver  Court,  Framingham,  Mass. 
FRAMINGHAM    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:  History  and  Government 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Glee  Club  3;  Orchestra  2,  3; 
Band  2,  3;  Fulton  3;  Marquette  1,  2. 
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EDWARD  LEO  MADDEN  B.S.B.A. 
U.S.N.R. 

9  Aspinwall  Ave.,  North  Weymouth,  Mass. 

WEYMOUTH   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Management 

Sodality    1.    2;    Economics    Academy    1;    French 
Academy   1,   2;   Business  Club   1. 


ARTHUR  JOSEPH  McQUADE  B.S. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

52  Highland  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

KEITH    ACADEMY 
Major:   Sociology 


Sodality  1,  2;  Spanish  Academy  2, 
2,  3;  Football  1. 
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FRANCIS  XAVIER   MAHOiNEY   A.B. 
(Honors) 
U.S.A.E.R. 

8  Ray  St.,  Peabody,  Mass. 

ST.  John's  prep 

Major:  History  and  Government 

Sodality  1.  2.  3;  Fulton  3;  Marquette  2:  Law  and 
Gov't  2;  Honors  Seminar. 


JOHN  CORNELIUS  MAHONEY  A.B. 
(Honors) 
U.S.N.R. 

33  Buchanan  Road,  Roslindale,  Mass. 

ROSLINDALE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  History  and  Government 

Sodality  2,  3;  Sub  Turri  Staff;  French  Academy 
1,  2;  Law  and  Gov't  3;  Honors  Seminar. 
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THOMAS  DENNIS  MANNING  B.S. 
U.S.N.R. 

44  Monadnock  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

ROXBURY  MEMORIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major:  Education 

Sodality   1,   2,   3,   4;    Glee   Club   1,   2,   3;    French 
Academy  1;  Ricci  Math.  Academy  1;   Baseball  1. 


JOHN  EDWARD  MANNING  A.B. 
U.S.N.R. 

68  Oak  St.,  Taunton,  Mass. 

MONSIGNOR  COYLE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major:  Biology 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Crystal  2,  3;  Pre-Medical  Semi- 
nar, Pres.  4. 


JOHN  CHARLES   MARTIN   B.S.B.A. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

23  Salem  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

LAWRENCE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major:  Accounting 

Sodality  1,  2:  Marquette  1,  2;  Business  Club  1,  2; 
Economics  Academy  1,  2;  Spanish  Academy  1,  2. 
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CHARLES  PATRICK  MASTERSON  A.B. 

(Honors) 

12  Chester  St.,  Taunton,  Mass. 

MONSIGNOR  COYLE   HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major:   French 
Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Honors  Seminar  4. 
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FRANCIS  XAVIER  MEEHAN  A.B. 
U.S.N.R. 

11  Sonrel  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

WOBURN    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:  Pre-Medical 

Marquette   2;    Chemist's   Club    2,    3;    Pre-Medical 
Seminar  4;  Track  1. 


THOMAS  FRANCIS  MEAGHER,  JR.  A.B. 
U.S.A.A.F. 

12.5  Prospect  St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

HUNTINGTON    PREP 

Major:   English 

Sodality  2,  3;  Dramatics  2;  Heights  1,  2,  3,  4, 
Editor  of  Sports,  Director  of  Publicity  4;  SuB 
TURRI  Staff;  Humanities  1;  French  Academy  2; 
Chemist's  Club  3. 
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THOMAS  FRANCIS  MEEHAN  B.S.B.A. 
U.S.N.R. 

176  Farnham  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

ST.   JAMES  HIGH,   HAVERHILL 

Major:  Accounting 
Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Yachting  Club  3. 
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HAROLD  PETER  MOLLAHAN  A.B. 
U.S.A.A.F. 

97  Elm  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

SOMERVILLE    HIGH    SCHOOL 
Major:   Biology 
Sodality  1,  2;   Von  Pastor  History  Academy  1. 
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DANIEL   FRANCIS   MORAN   A.B.    (Honors) 

22  Auckland  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

CATHEDRAL   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  History  and  Government 

Sodality    1,    2;    German    Academy    1,    2;    Honors 
Seminar;  Baseball. 


EDWARD  JOSEPH  MOLONEY  A.B. 
U.S.N.R. 

.50  Highland  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

KEITH   ACADEMY 

Major :  Mathematics 

Sodality  1,  2,  3;  French  Academy  3;   Radio  Club 
4:  Chemist's  Club  3. 
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FRANCIS  XAVIER  MORAN  A.B. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

40  Glide  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

CATHEDRAL   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Economics 

Economics  Academy  1,  2,  3,  4;   French  Academy 
1.  2. 


HENRY  STEPHEN  MULLEN,  JR.  A.B. 

50  Western  Ave.,  Saugus,  Mass. 

SAUGUS    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:  Pre-Medical 

Sodality  1,  2,  3;  Dramatics  1,  2;  Glee  Club  2, 
3,  4;  Philosophy  Academy  3;  Pre-Medical  Semi- 
nar 4. 
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JOSEPH  LEO  MURPHY  A.B. 
U.S.N.R. 

86  Greenlawn  Ave.,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

SACRED  HEART   HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major:  Economics 

Cross  and  Crown;  Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Dramatics 
2,  3,  4;  Glee  Club  3;  Philosophy  Academy  3; 
Spanish  Academy  1,  2. 


EDWARD  JOSEPH  MURPHY  B.S. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

344  Walden  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ST.  John's  high 

Major:   Government 

Spanish  Academy  1,  2,  3;  Ricci  Math.  Academy  1; 
Law  and  Gov't  Academy  1,  2,  3,  4;  Von  Pastor 
History  Academy  1,  2,  3,  4;  Hockey  1,  2;  Base- 
ball 1.  2. 
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JOHN   MICHAEL   MURPHY   A.B.    (Honors) 

85  Manet  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

BOSTON   COLLEGE  HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:   Pre-Medical 

Sodality  1,  2,  3;  Dramatics  2;  Sub  Turri  Staff; 
French  Academy  1,  2,  3,  4;  Pre-Medical  Seminar 
Vice-President  4. 
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JOSEPH  JOHN  MURPHY  B.S.B.A. 

37  Lewis  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

ST.  John's  high,  north  Cambridge 

Major:  Accouruiiig 

Sodality  1,  2;    Economics  Academy   1,  2;   French 
Academy  1,  2. 
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THOMAS  HENRY  MURPHY  A.B.   (Honors) 
U.S.M.C.R. 

1992  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Brighton,  Mass. 

BOSTON  LATIN   SCHOOL 

Major:  History  and  Government 

Alpha  Sigma  Nu,  Treas.;  Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4,  Pref.; 
Fulton  3,  4;  Sub  Turri,  Managing  Editor;  French 
Academy  1,  2,  Secretary  3;  Von  Pastor  History 
Academy   1,   2;    Honors  Seminar. 


PHILIP  DAVID   MURPHY   B.S. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

336  Cabot  St.,  Beverly,  Mass. 

ST.  John's  prep 

Major:   Biology 

Chemist's  Club  1,  2,  3 ;  Pre-Medical  Seminar  4. 
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WILLIAM  FRANCIS  MURPHY,  JR.  B.S.B.A. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

35  Vassal  Lane,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAMBRIDGE    HIGH   AND   LATIN 

Major:  Marketing 

Sodality  1,  2,  3;  Economics  Academy  2,  3;  Span- 
ish Academy  1,  2. 


THOMAS   O'CONNELL   MURRAY   B.S.B.A. 
U.S.N.R. 

8  Danville  St.,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

Major :  Management 

Sodality  1,  2;  Spanish  Academy  1,  2;  Law  and 
Gov't  Academy  1,  2;  Heights  2,  3,  4;  Asst.  Feat. 
Ed.  -1;  Sub  Turri,  Associate  Editor;  Junior  Prom 
Committee  3;  Management  Club  4;  Marquette  1,  2. 
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EDWARD  FRANCIS   MYERS  A.B. 

520  Lagrange  St.,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL 

Major:   English 

Dramatics  1,  2,  3,  4;   Stylus  2,  3,  4;   Sub  Turri 
Staff;  P'rench  Academy  1. 


ROBERT  JOSEPH  MUSE  B.S. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

25  Melville  Ave.,  Newtonville,  Wlass. 

OUR    LADY    HIGH 

Major:   Biology 

Baseball  Letter  1,  2,  3;  Hockey  1;  Sodality  L  2; 
German  Academy,  Treas.  2;  Chemist's  Club  2; 
Pre-Medical  Seminar,  Sec. 
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ROBERT  BERNARD  NANGLE  B.S. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

Central  St.,  Topsfield,  Mass. 

ST.  John's  prep 

Major:  Biology 

Cross  and  Crown;  Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4:  Crystal  1, 
2;  German  Academy  1,  2;  Radio  Club  1,  2;  Chem- 
ist's Club  1,  2,  3;  Pre-Medical  Seminar  4;  C.A.A. 
2,  3;   Flying  Club,  Vice-Pres.  4. 


FREDERICK  JOSEPH   NAUMETZ  B.S. 
U.S.N.A.C. 

71  Prospect  St.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

NEWBURYPORT   HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major:  Education 

Football  1,  2,  3,  4,  Co-Capt.  4;  Spanish  Academy 
1,  2;  Varsity  Letter,  Football. 
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JOSEPH  DENNIS  NEYLON  A.B.  (Honors) 

93  Central  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 
MALDEN    CATHOLIC    HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Sociology- 
Cross  and  Crown;   Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Philosophy 
Academy  3;   French  Academy  1;   Greek  1;   Radio 
Club  3 ;  Honors  Seminar. 


TIMOTHY   JOSEPH   NEVINS    B.S.B.A. 
U.S.M.C.R. 

62  Patten  St.,  Forest  Hills,  Mass. 

BOSTON   COLLEGE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Management 

Sodality  1,  2;  Heights  4;  Spanish  Academy  1,  2; 
Business  Club  4. 


JAMES   PETER    NOONAN   A.B. 
U.S.M.C.R. 

37  Dana  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BOSTON   COLLEGE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Economics 

Sodality    1,    2;    Hockey    1;    Yacht    Club    2,   3,   4, 
Commodore  4. 
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WILLIAM  FRANCIS  NOONAN,  JR.  B.S.B.A. 

[I  Franklin  St.,  Peabody,  Mass. 

ST.  John's  prep 

Major:   Managemenl 

Sodality  1.  2,  3,  'I;  Business  Management  Club  4. 
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ROBERT  WILLIAM  O'BRIEN  A.B. 
U.S.N.R. 

102  Wheatland  Ave.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL 

Major :   Pie-Medical 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;   Chemist's  Club  2,  3,  4;   Pre- 
Medical  Seminar  4. 


RICHARD  FRANCIS    O'BRION  A.B. 
U.S.N.R. 

86  Meredith  Circle,  Milton,  Mass. 

BOSTON   COLLEGE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major :  Economics 
Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Hockey  1. 
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HEMIY  FRANCIS  O'CONNELL,  JR.  A.B. 
U.S.C.G.R. 

20  Belcher  St.,  Winthrop,  Mass. 

WINTHROP  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major:  Physics 

Sodality  3,  4;  Marquette  1,  2:   Fulton  3,  4;  Ricci 
Math.  Academy  1,  2;  Yacht  Club  3,  4. 


EDWARD  JOSEPH  O'CONNOR  B.S. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

17  Sutton  St.,  Peabody,  Mass. 

PEABODY    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:   Government 

Cross  and  Crown;  Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Marquette 
2;  Fulton  3,  4;  Law  and  Gov't  Academy  1,  2,  3,  4; 
Von  Pastor  History  Academy  2,  3. 
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THOMAS  BERNARD  O'CONNOR  B.S.B.A. 

19  Estey  St.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

MALDEN   CATHOLIC    HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:   Management 

Sodality   1,  2,  3,  4;   Marquette  1;   Business  Club 
1,  2;  Management  Club  4;  Ledger  1. 
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THOMAS  FRANCIS  O'CONNOR  B.S. 

.52  Slade  St.,  Belmont,  Mass. 

BELMONT   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Biology 

Sodality   1,   2;    German   Academy   1,   2;    Chemist'i 
Club   1,  2;   Pre-Medical  Seminar  4. 
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JOHN  WALSH  O'DONOGHUE  B.S. 
U.S.M.C.R. 

33  Robbins  Road,  Arlington.  Mass. 

ARLINGTON    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:  Economics 

Sodality  4;  Orchestra  1;  Economics  Academy 
1,  2;  French  Academy  1,  2;  Law  and  Gov't  Acad- 
emy 3,  4;  Baseball  1;  Junior  Prom  Committee  3. 


GEORGE  LEO  O'HARA   A.B. 

U.S.N.R. 

135  High  St.,  Medford,  Mass. 

MEDFORD   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  P re-Medical 

Cross  and  Crown,  Marshall;  Vice-President  4; 
Sodality  3;  German  Academy  2;  Chemist's  Club 
4;  Pre-Medical  Seminar;  Track  1. 
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WILLIAM  FRANCIS  OLIVO  A.B.    (Honors) 

ll.S.N.A.C. 

175  School  St.,  Waltham,  Mass. 

ST.  Mary's  high  school 

Major:  History  and  Government 

Sodality  3;   Marquette  1,  2,  Sec.  2;   Fulton  3,  4; 
Spanish  Academy  1,  2;  Honors  Seminar. 


JOHN  JOSEPH  O'HARA  B.S. 

U.S.N.R. 

27  Ardale  St.,  Roslindale,  Mass. 

KOSLINDALE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:   Sociology 

Sodality   1,  2,  3,  4;    French  Academy   1,  2;    Ricci 
Math.  Academy  1,  2. 
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FRANCIS  EDWARD  O'MALLEY  B.S. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

199  Warren  Rd.,  Framingham,  Mass. 

FRAMINGHAM    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:   Chemistry 

Track    1;    Sodality    3,    4;    German    Academy    3; 
Chemist's  Club  3,  4;   Pre-Medical  Seminar  4. 


ROBERT  BRENDAN  O'MEARA  A.B, 
U.S.A.E.R. 

36  Maxwell  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL 

Major:  Pre-Medical 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  German  Academy  1,  2;  Chem- 
ist's Club  3,  4;  Pre-Medical  Seminar  4;  Yacht 
Club  3,  4. 
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JOHN  JOSEPH  O'SHEA  A.B.    (Honors) 
U.S.A.E.R. 

44  Loring  St.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

BOSTON  ENGLISH   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Pre-Medical 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;   Chemist's  Club  2,  3,  4;   Pre- 
Medical  Seminar  4. 


BERNARD   JOSEPH   O'NEIL  A.B. 

110  Knoll  St.,  Roslindale,  Mass. 
BOSTON   COLLEGE  HIGH   SCHOOL 
Major :  Economics 
Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Dramatics  1,  2. 
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EDWARD  PATRICK  O'SULLIVAN  B.S. 
U.S.N.R. 

24  Druid  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

BOSTON   ENGLISH   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:   Education 

Hockey  1:  Sodality  ],  2:  Spanish  Academy  1,  2; 
Ricci  Math.  Academy   1. 


DANIEL  MATTHEW  O'SULLIVAN  B.S.B.A. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

llo  Hamilton  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

BOSTON   COLLEGE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Management 

Sodality   1,   2,   3;    Ledger   1;    Business   Cluh   1,   2; 
Management  Club  4. 
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PAUL  DONATO  PASQUINE  B.S. 

47  Orchardfield  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

BOSTON  ENGLISH   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Majoi-:  Physics 

German   Academy    1,   2;    Radio   Club   .3;    Physics 
Seminar  4. 


THOMAS  JOSEPH  OWENS  A.B. 

9  Woodbine  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass.    . 

MISSION    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:  Mathematics 
Sodality  1;  Ricci  Math.  Academy  1,  2. 
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WILLIAM  GOODWIN  POTTER  A.B. 
Ll.S.M.C.R. 

2  Lincoln  Road.  Salem,  Mass. 

SALEM  CLASSICAL  AND  HIGH 

Major:  History 

Sodality  1.  2.  3;  Von  Pastor  History  1,  2;  Physics 
Seminar  3 ;  Track  2. 
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FRANK  GERARD  POWER  B.S. 
U.S.N.R. 

8  Sunset  Street,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

MISSION    HIGH 

Major:  Sociology 

Sodality  1,  2;  Fulton  3;  Ricci  Math.  Academy  1; 
C.  A.  A.  L 
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WILLIAM  JAMES  POWER  B.S. 
U.S.M.C.R. 

12  Eldora  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

MISSION    HIGH 

Major:  Sociology 

Sodality  1,  2;  Football  1,  2. 


ROBERT  ANTHONY   RADLEY  A.B. 
U.S.N.R. 

52  Wren  St.,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

BOSTON   LATIN   SCHOOL 

Major:  Economics 

Sodality    1,    2;    French    Academy    1;    Ricci    Math. 
Academy   1 ;   Baseball   1. 
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JOHN  FRANCIS  RAFFERTY  A.B. 

665  Washington  St.,  Brighton,  Mass. 

BOSTON   COLLEGE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Mathematics 
Golf  1,  2,  3,  4,  Captain  4. 


THOMAS   JOSEPH  RAFFOL  A.B. 
U.S.N.R. 

33  Union  Park,  Boston,  Mass. 

BOSTON   ENGLISH   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:   Government 

Cross  and  Crown;  Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Marquette 
1,  2;  Philosophy  Academy  3;  French  Academy 
1,  2;  Ricci  Math.  Academy  1,  2;  Law  and  Gov't 
Academy  3. 
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FRANCIS  LAWRENCE  READE,  JR.  B.S.B.A. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

96  Lexington  St.,  Waltham,  Mass. 

ST.  Mary's  high  school 

Major:  Management 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Glee  Club  2;  Marquette  1,  2; 
Fulton  3,  4;  Heights  2,  3,  Managing  Editor  4; 
Sub  Turri,  Associate  Editor;  Spanish  Academy 
1,  2;  Business  Management  Club  4;  Junior  Prom 
Committee. 


RICHARD  ROBERT  RAMSEY  A.B. 
U.S.M.C.R. 

48  Walnut  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

SOMERVILLE    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:   Pre-Medical 

Sodality  1,  2:  German  Academy  2;  Chemist's  Club 
3,  4;  Pre-Medical  Seminar  4. 
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JOHN  FRANCIS  REARDON  B.S.B.A. 
U.S.N.R. 

6  Camelia  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAMBRIDGE    LATIN    SCHOOL 

Major:  Accounting 

Sodality  1,  2;  Fulton  3;  Sub  Turri,  Business  Man- 
ager: Spanish  Academy  1,  2;  Business  School 
President  1. 
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JOSEPH  PETER  REARDON  A.B.    (Honors) 
U.S.A.E.R. 

18  Ayer  St.,  Peabody,  Mass. 

ST.  Mary's  high  school 

Major:  Pre-Medical 

Sodality  3,  4;   Pre-Medical  Seminar  4. 
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JOSEPH  MARTIN  REGAN  A.B. 
U.S.N.R. 

23  Harris  Ave.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

LOWELL    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:  Mathematics 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  French  Academy  1,  2;  Radio 
Club  4. 


ROBERT   FREDERICK   REELING   B.S.B.A. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

993  South  Street,  Roslindale,  Mass. 

ROXBURY   MEMORIAL   HIGH 
Major:  Accounting 
Economics  Academy  1,  2. 
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LEO  JOSEPH  KEILLY  B.S. 

U.S.A.A.F. 

155  Prospect  Hill  RoacL  Wallham,  Mass. 

ST.  mary's  high  school 

Major:   Chemistry 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Crystal  2;  German  Academy  1, 
2:  Chemist's  Club  1.  2.  .3;  Sub  Turri  Staff;  Radio 

ciub  1. 


NORMAN  WARD  REINHALTER  B.S. 

11   Hardwick  Street,   Brighton,  Mass. 

ST.  Philip's  prep 

Major:  Biology 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Fulton  3;  German  Academy  1, 
2;  Radio  Club  1;  Chemist's  Club  2,  3;  Pre-Medical 
Seminar  4. 
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JOHN  CARMINE  REPPUCCI  A.B.   (Honors) 

23  Rand  Street,  Revere,  Mass. 
REVERE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Economics 

Cross  and  Crown;  Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Fulton  3,  4; 
Marquette  3,  4;  Honors  Seminar;  Heights  2,  3,  4; 
Sub  Turri  Staff;  Spanish  Academy  1,  2,  3,  4,  Vice- 
President  4. 


JOSEPH   STEPHEN  REPKO   B.S. 
U.S.N.R. 

356  West  Abbot  Street,  Lansford,  Pa. 

LANSFORD    HIGH,   SETON    HALL   PREP 

Major:  Governmeni 

Football  1,  2,  3,  4,  Varsity  Letter  2,  3,  4;  Track  1, 
2,  Track  Letter  1,  2;  Spanish  Academy  1,  2;  Law 
and  Government  Academy  2,  3,  4. 
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FRAINfK  JAMES  RICHARDS  B.S.B.A. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

15  Hamilton  Street,  Quincy,  Mass. 

NORTH    QUINCY   HIGH 

Major:   Management 

Sodality   1,  2;   Business  Management  Club,  Secre- 
tary 4. 


YALE  WOLF  RICHMOND  B.S. 

11  Courtland  Road,  Mattapan,  Mass. 
ROXBURY   MEMORIAL  HIGH 

Major:   Physics 

Track  1,  2,  3,  4;  Fencing  1,  2,  3,  4,  Fencing  Letter 
1,  2,  3,  4,  Captain  4;  Glee  Club  1;  Slylus  1. 
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JOHN  JOSEPH  RING  A.B. 
U.S.N.R. 

29  Highland  Street,  Framingham,  Mass. 

BOSTON    COLLEGE    HIGH 

Major:  Economics 
Dramatics  1,  2;  French  Academy  1. 
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SABINO  JORDAN  RIZZO  B.S. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

13  Washington  Square,  Revere,  Mass. 

REVERE   HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major:  Biology 

Sodality  1,  2;  Glee  Club  1,  2,  3;  German  Academy 
1,  2:  Pre-Medical  Sem.  4. 


VINCENT  JOHN  ROBINSON  A.IJ. 
U.S.M.C.R. 

15  Newbury  Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 

BOSTON  COLLEGE   HIGH 

Major:  Economics 

Football  1;  Hockey  2,  3,  Varsity  Letter  in  Hockey 
2,  3;  C.  A.  A.  3. 
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CARLO  JOSEPH  RUOCCO  A.B. 

!!  J.  Salem  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

BOSTON  COLLEGE   HIGH 
Major:  French 
Italian  Academy  2,  3;  Sociality  1,  2,  3,  4. 
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ERNEST  EMMANUEL  SANTOSUOSSO  A.B. 

7  Mill  Street,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

BOSTON   ENGLISH    HIGH 

Major:  French 

Sociality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Track  1,  2,  3,  4,  Varsity  Man- 
ager, Track  Letter  4;  Class  Secretary  4;  Heights  1, 

2,  News  Editor  3,  Editor-in-Chief  4;    Sub  Turri 
Staff;  French  Academy  3,  4;  Sec.  Italian  Academy 

3,  4  (Puh.);   Dramatics  4;  Post  Correspondent. 


mVING  JAMES  RUSSELL   B.S. 

U.S.A.A.F. 

4  Gardener  Place,  West  Roxbiiry,  Mass. 

ANGEL  GUARDIAN  HIGH 

Major:   Chemistry 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  German  Academy  1,  2;  Ricci 
Math.  Academy  1,  2;  Radio  Club  1;  Chemist's  Club 
1,  2,  3,  4;  Crystal  2,  3. 
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JOHN  ANTHONY  SARJEANT  A.B. 
U.S.M.C.R. 

86  Standard  Street,  Mattapan,  Mass. 

BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL 

Major:  Pre-Medical 

Manager  Baseball  1;  Sodality  1,  2;  Heights  2,  3, 
4;  Sub  Turri  Staff;  Chemist's  Club  2,  3;  Pre- 
Medical  Seminar  4. 
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WILLIAM  CLAYTON  SAWYER  B.S.B.A. 
U.S.M.C.R. 

2  Winthrop  Place,  Tauton,  Mass. 

MONSIGNOR  COYLE   HIGH 

Major:  Accounting 
Sodality  1,  2;  Spanish  Academy  1,  2. 
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SOLOMON  SAMUEL  SCHWARTZ  A.B. 
(Honors) 
U.S.A.E.K. 

38  Wales  Street,  Dorcester,  Mass. 

BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL 

Major:  Pre-Mediccd 

Chemist's  Club  2,  3;  Pre-Medical  Seminar  4;  Clas- 
sical Academy  2. 


RICHARD  JOHN  SCHOENFELD  A.B. 
U.S.N.R. 

27  Willoughby  Street,  Brighton,  Mass. 

BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL 

Major:  Classics 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  German  Academy  1,  2;  Classi- 
cal Academy  3,  4;  Football  1. 
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LEOPOLD  LEON  SCHWARZ  B.S. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

516  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Roxbury.  Mass. 

ROXBURY   MEMORIAL    HIGH 
Major:  Government 
Stylus;  Law  and  Government  Academy  1. 
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JAMES    FKEUERICIv    SHAW    B.S. 

U.S.A.E.R. 

2  Cenlial   Street,  Mansfield,  Mass. 
MANSFIELD  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major:  Education 

Baseball  1;  Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Spanish  Academy 
1,  2,  3,  4. 
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WILLIAM  GERARD  SHEA  A.B. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

31  Oakview  Terrace,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

BOSTON   COLLEGE   HIGH 

Major:   History 

Ricci  Math.  1 ;  Law  and  Government  1. 


ROBERT   LAWRENCE    SHERRY    A.B. 

106  Lowell  Street,  Peabody,  Mass. 
PEABODY  HIGH 
Major:  History  and  Government 
Philosophy  Academy  1. 
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RAYMOND  WILLIAM  SISK  B.S.B.A. 

U.S.N.A.C. 

25  Jackson  Road,  West  Medford,  Mass. 

MEDFORD   HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:  Accounting 

Letter  received  for  Band  4;  Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4; 
Orchestra  2.  3;  Band  1,  2,  3,  4;  Business  Manage- 
ment Club  4. 
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ALEXANDER   JOHN  SKENE  B.S. 
U.S.A.A.F. 

63  Withington  Road,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

NEWTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major:  Economics 

Hockey  1,  2,  3;  Hockey  Letter  3;  Track  1;  Tennis 
1,  2,  3;  Spanish  Academy  1,  2. 
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JAMES  FRANCIS  SOMERS 

54  Auburn  St.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

ST.  JAMES  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major:  Chemistry 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  German  Academy  1,  2;  Radio 
Club  1,  3;  Chemist's  Club  1,  2,  3;  Crystal  2,  3; 
Ricci  Math.  Academy  1,  2. 


EDWARD  MARSHALL  SMITH  B.S.B.A. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

3  North  Munroe  Terrace,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

BOSTON  COLLEGE   HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major:  Management 

Sodality  1,  2,  3;  Business  Club  1,  2,  3,  4;  Spanish 
Academy  1,  2. 
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VINCENT  JOHN  STAKUTIS  B.S. 

684  G  6th  St.,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

MECHANICS    ART    HIGH 

Major:   Physics 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Dramatics  (Production  Mgr.)  ; 
Heights  2;  German  Academy  1,  2;  Ricci  Math. 
Academy  1;  Radio  Club  1,  2;  C.A.A.  2;  Physics 
Seminar  3. 


JOHN    MATHISON    STEWART    B.S. 

330  Liberty  Street,  Randolph,  Mass. 

POSTON  COLLEGE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major:  Education 
Sodality  1,  2,  3;  Glee  Club  1. 
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EDWARD  DANIEL  SULLIVAN  B.S. 
U.S.N.R. 

99  Andrews  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

LOWELL  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major:  Biology 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  German  Academy  1,  2;  Chem- 
ist's Club  1,  2,  3;  Pre-Medical  Seminar  4. 


DAVID   JAMES   SULLIVAN   B.S.B.A. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

69  Lowell  Ave.,  Watertown,  Mass. 

WATERTOWN   HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:  Marketing 

Sodality   1,  2,  3,  4;   Spanish  Academy  1,  2;   B 
ness  Club  L  2. 
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JOSEPH  EDWARD  SULLIVAN,  JR.  A.B. 

144  Nesmith  St..  Lowell,  Mass. 

KEITH    ACADEMY,    LOWELL 
Major:  Economics 
Heights  2;   Ricci  Math.  Academy  1,  2. 


LEO  THOMAS  SULLIVAN  A.B. 
U.S.M.C.R. 

141  Bucknam  Street,  Everett,  Mass. 

BOSTON  COLLEGE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Economics 
Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4. 
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JAMES   FRANCIS   SWEENEY  B.S. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

72  Allen  Street,  Arlington,  Mass. 

ST.  John's  prep  school 

Major:  Government 

Marquette  1,  2;  Stylus  1,  2,  3,  4,  Business  Manager 
4. 


ALBERT  IGNATIUS  SUTKUS  B.S. 
U.S.N.R. 

30  Adrian  Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 

SOMERVILLE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major :  Chemistry 

Sodality   1,   2;    German   Academy   1,   2;    Chemist's 
Club  1,  2,  3,  4;  Hockey  1,  2. 
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TANOLS   JOSEPH  THOMAS   A.B. 
U.S.M.C.R. 

35  Murray  Hill  Road,  Roslindale,  Mass. 

CATHEDRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Major:  Economics 

Sodality  1,  2,  3;   German  Academy  1,  2;  Heights 
1,  2. 
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JOSEPH   AUGUSTINE   TIMPANY  A.B. 

(Honors) 
U.S.A.A.F. 

12  Leyden  Street,  Medford,  Mass. 

ST.    CLEMENT    HIGH    SCHOOL 
Major:  English 

Sodality  1,  2,  3;  Orchestra  1;  Band  1,  2,  3;  Fulton 

3,  4;  Marquette  1,  2,  President  2;  Gargan  Medalist 
2. 
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HENRY  FRANCIS  TRAINOR  A.B. 
(Honors) 
U.S.A.E.R. 

10  Columbus  Avenue,  Salem,  Mass. 

ST.  mary's  high  school 

Major:  English 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Marquette  1,  2;  French  Acade- 
my 2,  3;  Heights  2,  3,  4,  Business  Manager  4;  Sub 
TURRI,  Associate  Editor  4;  Honors  Seminar. 


CHARLES  EDGAR  TOOLE  A.B. 
U.S.N.R. 

27  Westglow  Street,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

DORCHESTER  HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  English 

Sodality  1,  2;  Fulton  4;  Heights  4;  Spanish  Acad- 
emy; Marquette  1,  2;   Football  1,  2. 
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THOMAS   EDWARD  TULLIE   B.S.B.A. 
U.S.M.C.R. 

28  Winona  Street,  Brockton,  Mass. 

BROCKTON    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:  Accounting 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  French  Academy  1,  2;  Business 
Club  3,  4;  Sub  Turri  Staff. 


JOSEPH  GERARD  TLRKE  A.B. 
U.S.N.R. 

26  Creigliton  Street,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL 

Major:  Economics 

Sodality  1,  2;    French  Academy  1,  2;   Sub  Turri 
Staff. 
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FREDERICK   MARTIN  VALLETT  A.B. 
U.S.N.R. 

29  Eddy  Street,  Mansfield,  Mass. 

MANSFIELD    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:  Biology 

Sodality    1,    2,    3;    Marquette    1,    2;    Pre-Medical 
Seminar  3,  4. 


JOSEPH  MARTIN  TYNDALL  A.B. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

269  Lowell  St.,  Peabody  Mass. 

PEABODY    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:  Physics 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  French  Academy  1,  2;  Law  and 
Government  Academy  1,  2;  Radio  Club  1,  2,  o. 
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ANTHONY  MICHAEL  VEGELANTE  B.S. 

135  Bradstreet  Avenue,  Revere,  Mass. 

REVERE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:  Biology 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Glee  Club  1,  2,  3,  4;  German 
Academy  1,  2;  Italian  Academy  1,  2,  3;  Pre-Medi- 
cal  Seminar  4. 
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ANTHONY  PALIL  VETTRAINO  A.B. 

50  Snowhill  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

DRACUT   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major:   History 
Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4;  Italian  Academy  1,  2. 
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CHARLES  ADDIS  WATSON  A.B. 
U.S.A.E.R. 

3  Granite  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAMBRIDGE   LATIN   SCHOOL 

Major:  Government 

Fulton  3,  4;  Marquette  1,  2;  Law  and  Government 
Academy  2,  3. 


HERMAN   FRANCIS   VOREL   B.S. 
U.S.N.R. 

90  Central  Street,  Peabody,  Mass. 

PEABODY   HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major:  Chemistry 

Sodality   1,   2;    German   Academy   1,   2;    Chemist'i 
Club  1,  2. 
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FRANCIS  AUGUSTINE  WELCH  A.B. 

82  Harvard  Street,  Newton ville,  Mass. 

OUR  lady's  high  school 

Major:   Physics 

Sodality  1,  2,  3,  4:  Law  and  Government  Academy 
3,  4. 


JOHN  JOSEPH  WHELAN,   JR.   A.B. 
U.S.N.R. 

34  Windham  Street,  Allston,  Mass. 

BOSTON  COLLEGE  HIGH 

Major:  English 
Dramatics  3,  4;  French  Academy  1. 
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ROBERT  LOUIS  WINKLER  B.S.B.A. 
U.S.N.R. 

8  Parker  Street,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

PHILLIPS  EXETER  ACADEMY 

Major:  Management 

Sodality    1,    2,    3,    4;    Dramatics    4;    Management 
Club  1,  2,  3,  President  4;  Business  Club  1,  2,  3,  4. 


FRANCIS  CHARLES  WEIR  B.S. 

U.S.N.A.C. 

318  Main  Street,  South  Amboy,  New  Jersey 

ST.  Mary's  high  school  (n.  j.) 

Major:  Government 

Sodality  1,  2;  Spanish  Academy  1,  2,  3;  Law  and 
Government  Academy  1,  2,  3;  C.A.A.  1,  2;  Flying 
Club  3,4. 
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Martin  B.  Underwood 

Tall,   silent  Marty,   lis- 
tonnri    to    \ho    Navy's 
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Now   floating   in   early 

rning  skies,  getting  the 

1  of  humptuous  clouds 
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Marc  E.   Carrigan 

A  Granite  City  lad  .  .  . 
tall,  curly  haired.  ...  A 
great  traveler  and  greater 
talker.  .  .  .  Fr.  King  will 
never  forget  his  "Imita- 
tions on  Immorality.".  .  . 
Trips  to  Bear  Mountain 
.  .  .  Philadelphia,  etc.  .  .  . 
But  now  he  flies  around 
for  the  Army. 


John  Williams 

Brockton  boy  .  .  .  Bos- 
ton man  .  .  .  Now  John- 
nie's an  Army  Air  Force 
Cadet  ...  A  friend  of 
"Jake"  Condon's  with  a 
ready  smile  that  made 
him  a  friend  of  all  of  us 
too  .  .  .  Left  in  Junior  for 
more  important  things  .  . 
.  .  Always  a  ready  lad 
when  a  job  was  to  be 
done. 


VICE 


Harold  Hogan 

From    Math    exams 
B.C.   to    W; 

Not  much  different. 

leat  U! 
.  .  .  Gray 
with   a   \v 
ture  .  .  .  W  akfdfl 
and  Harold 
They    go    tog 
Leadership  and  Hoean  . 
.  .  Lik: 


Ralph  Nash 

Cleared  the  way  for 
Carl  Lucas  at  Somervi 
High  ...  and  swept  the 
field  clean  as  a  bloc 
Eagle.  .  .  .  Injured  now 
and  then  ...  at  d^^'s 
door  with  a  loud  r 
once.  .  .  .  And  heirgulled 
through  with  determ 
tion  that  will  ft?^^  his 
character  all  the  day 
his  life. 


Paul  Hoar 

Biologist  and  epigram- 
mist  .  .  .  Mixed  them  well 
.  .  .  Uncle  Sam  broke  the 
Hoar  -  Sullivan  combine 
with  "Greetings  ...".. 
.  .  Khaki  suits  fashioned 
by  G.L  Corporation  .  .  . 
Lowell  .  .  .  he's  coming 
back  to  you.  .  .  .  Don't 
et  it  worry  you  now, 
he'll  be  back  laus;hing. 


Arthur   Parnell 

Witster  ....Used 
words  that  cut  keenly,  not 
meanly.  .  .  .  The  right 
way,  isn't  it?  .  .  .  One  of 
the  Sergeants  that  lads 
from  Arlington  can  get 
friendly  with  ...  In  the 
tank  destroyer  unit  .  .  . 
His  letters  back  home 
from  service  fronts  — 
well,  cut  keenly,  not.  .  .  . 


[ 


John   McElwee 

Dashing  Jackson  .  .  . 
Hcight^ii'-^"  i"  the  days 
of  yore.  .  .  .  Days  when 
I  ho  Heifihts  was  not  so 
_  ssed  like  a 
knife  .  .  .  Night 
school  with  the  Air  Corps 
th£__S£JeaeE  Building, 
::olumns  in  the 
Heights  afterwards.  .  .  . 
the  sum- 
the  skies.  .  .  . 


SENIORS^  IN 


Robert  Moore 

A  natural  comedian  .  . 
Factual  with  Life  .  .  . 
honibre     from     the 
plains  of  wild  and  wooly 
kton.   .   .   .   Quizition 
1   Fr.   Low's   class   .   .   . 
Basefcall  pitcher  with  zip 
colorful    flair.    .    .    . 
Pui<jl^de  the  abstract  for 
devastating  actual  .  . 
hardier  now. 


Joseph  Lynch 

We  heard  Joe  had  left 
for  the  Naval  Air  Corps 
.  .  .  Was  upper  cream  so 
they  made  him  Marine 
flyer  .  .  .  Then  reports  of 
Wake  .  .  .  Midway  .  .  . 
Guadalcanal  .  .  .  and  of 
Joe  Lynch  ...  A  good 
man  .  .  .  Now  resting 
nerves  at  San  Diego  .  .  . 
B.C.  '43's  are  plenty 
proud  of  Joe. 


Edward  Welch 

Monsieur  Welch  .  .  . 
He  did  the  French.  .  .  . 
He  joined  the  Navy  to 
get  into  it  all.  .  .  .  Sec- 
ond class  petty  officer  in 
two  months  .  .  .  Now 
studying  at  Butler,  U., 
Indiana  .  .  .  Pitcher  on 
the  baseball  team.  .  .  . 
Pitching  seriously,  now. 


VICE 


Thomas  Flinn 

Aye,  aye,  sir.  .  .  .  En- 
sign in  July  '42  .  .  .  Still 
gay,  lighflieUl'ied.  .  .  r 
Roslindale's  determined 
lad.  ...  He  saw  the  air. 
took   it   hj  _ 

the  Keejj  'Em  Flydng 
motto  is  safe  with  men 
like  him. 
thusiast,  indoors  and 


John  Ferry 

French  with  Mr.  Hav 
.  .  .  Rotunda  sessions 
the  Roustabouts.  .  .  Ros- 
lindale.    And   don't' 
remember  him  out  ^hi 
.   .   .   John   is  in   the 
vice,    helping    tl« 
hats.   .   .   .   And 
passing  the 


] 


Walter   Grondalski 

Marconi  and  Radio  .  . 
.  .  Walter,  too  .  .  .  Lowell 
B.C.  Club  .  .  .  Army  Air 
Corps  radio  division  .  .  . 
He  knew  his  German  at 
B.C.  .  .  .  and  now  he's 
after  them.  .  .  .  Walter's 
going  to  be  a  dentist 
when  it  is  over.  ...  A 
yanking  Yank. 


Edward  V.  Dailey 

Most  popular  .  .  .  the 
typical  college  boy  .  .  . 
blond  hair  cut  crew  style 
.  .  .  sharp  tweed  suits.  . 
.  .  Duke  was  a  friend  of 
all,  a  fine  student  and 
great  fellow.  .  .  .  Now  in 
the  Pacific  with  the  Ma- 
rines. 


[ 


John   C.   Kelleher 

Days  on  Newbury  St. 
...  Ill  an  old  rattletrap 
the  gang  going 
to  the  920  Club  T  .  .  or 
Clarendon  Drug.  .  .  . 
to  Nor- 
wood for  C.A.A.  .  .  . 
now  Jackjveaxs  his  Navy 


SENIORS  IN 


allies  O.  Dunn 

Master  accountant  .  .  . 
ver  ready  smile  .  .  .  al- 
s  willing  to  help.  .  .  . 
en    the    Army    called 
Jim^went  with  a  smile  .  . 
en  though  it  meant 
the  e»d  of  college  life.  . 
ow  at  oiEcers  candi- 
'date  sj:^ol  in  Florida. 


Thomas  Moran 

Big  and  blond,  and  of 
a  girl  he's  very  fond.  .  .  . 
This  is  different  from  the 
high  school  year  book  .  . 
.  .  In  Miami  studying 
navigation.  ...  A  foot- 
ball player  with  plenty 
of  savvy.  .  .  .  Worked 
out  with  the  Orange 
Bowlers.  .  .  .  And  as  fine 
a  Catholic  representative 
of  B.C.  you'll  find  any 
place. 


Donakl  Bruiielli 

Another  of  the  lads  for 
the  Navy.  .  .  .  Don  always 
thinking  of  his  fellow 
man  .  .  .  taking  care  of 
them  as  a  hospital  ap- 
prentice. .  .  .  Came  to 
the  Heights  from  Maiden 
.  .  .  and  now  bounding 
about  the  sea.  .  .  . 


Elmo   Bregoli 

Left  us  early   for   ser- 
vice with  Uncle  Sma 


VICE 


from  Braintree  to  the  sea 

...  a  seaman  in  the  Navy 

.   .   .  studying   radio   .   . 

and   doinf) 

way  he  did  it  here. 

Good! 


Ubaltlo  Curelli 

Roslindale's  the  old 
home  town.  .  .  .  Then  tg 
Michigan  for  a  course 
with  the  Army  Air  Corgs. 
.  .  .  Pre-Med  .  .  .  and  cai^ 
rying  his  training  from 
the  Heights  of  B 
College  ...  to  whe 
he  will  be.  . 
academy  membeK 
Tall,  slim,  handsorne?: 
Hurray  B.C. 


] 


William  Harber 

Army  Air  Corps  has 
another  of  our  boys  .  .  . 
Bill  is  in  New  Mexico  .  . 
.  .  Long  way  from  New- 
tonville.  .  .  .  But  back  in 
December  with  a  pair  of 
silver  wings  .  .  .  Off  to 
active  duty  before  the 
rest  of  us  .  .  .  Lucky  Lad. 


Angelo  Foniri 

Worked  his  way 
through  B.  C.  .  .  .  Philo- 
matheia  handyman.  .  .  . 
When  he  left  Cliem  lab, 
the  chemists  took  over 
his  equipment.  .  .  .  But 
we  miss  the  guy.  .  .  .  His 
smile  and  all.  .  .  .  Now  in 
California  with  the  fight- 
ing men  .  .  .  United  States 
Marines. 


[ 


Raymond  Restani 

Used  to  pal  around 
Criss  .  .  . 
now  palling  with  P-40's 
in  the  Army  Air  Force  .  . 
work  from 
reports  we  hear  .  .  . 
And  what  else  but  the 
ju  expect  to 
from  Ray? 


Dc 


best 


John  O'Connor 

B.C.'s  track  captain 
Tone  to  war  .  .  .  Was 
wont  to  kid  Jonesy  and 
]itch  his  coffee  in  the 
old  days  .  .  .  Now  Chapel 
II  basks  under  his  easy 
ways  and  beaming  smiles 
-And  Jonesy  has  his 
-iSoffee  .  .  .  But  it  was  bet- 
old  way  .  .  . 
Jonesy  and  all  the 


Edward  Walsh 

An  honest  -  alive  Char- 
lie O'Rourke  in  high 
school  on  Avenue  Louis 
Pasteur  .  .  .  How  that 
man  did  his  French  is 
something  worthy  for  a 
poet!  .  .  .  Monsieur 
Walsh,  Number  one  .  .  . 
And  Number  two  was  al- 
ways called  on  .  .  .  Army 
Air  Corps  lieutenant. 


Edward  McCarthy 

Clique  kid  from  Con- 
nolly, Casey,  Healy,  etc. 
...  As  footloose  as  a 
Ryderman.  .  .  .  Dashing, 
handsome  .  .  .  and  in  a 
White  Naval  officer's  uni- 
form. .  .  .  WOW.  .  .  . 
Naval  Air  Corps.  .  .  . 
Catapulting  planes  off 
carriers  in  the  Pacific.  .  . 


9^ 


VICE 


Paul  Shannon 

Litei-atteur  .  .  .  Using 
words  now  witb  ^^c  pis^^ 
nal  corps  .  .  .  Fr.  Eberle 
taught  him  the  use  of  epi- 
gram .  .  .  Paul's  using 
the  knowl 
U.S.  .  .  .  Baseball  author- 
ity. ...  SI 
fast  with  mine 
do  all  right  in  New 
Jersey. 


ith 


;peec 


Taylor  Ahern 

The  snappy  dresser  . 
.  .  now  in  Navy  blues 
teaching  radio.  ...  Si 
we  knew  Tay  .  .  .  nuiiiber 
one  man  with  Fr. 
...    A    Supreme  ^Uc 
.    .    .    worked     his 
through  B.C.  .  .  Jj^ays 
ready  for  polite  argu 
tation  .  .  .  and  eSaec  polite. 


] 


< 


1^ 


Lawrence  Bahine 

Nemesis  to  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor, S.J.  .  .  .  but  serious 
about  it  now  with  Hitler 
&  Co.  .  .  .  What  a  hockey 
player !  .  .  .  Long  way 
from  Road  to  Morocco 
...  to  Road  to  Boston 
Arena  .  .  .  and  George 
Malone  .  .  .  Snooks  .  .  . 
Arlington  .  .  .  and  all  of 


John  J.   MacQueeney 

Now  of  Squantum  and 
the  Navy's  air  arm  .  .  . 
Once  of  B.C.H.  .  .  .  Bos- 
ton College  .  .  .  Dean's 
List  .  .  .  Honors  man  .  .  . 
Left  in  Freshman  ...  No 
wonder  the  Navy  flying 
boys  among  best  in  the 
world  .  .  .  Ever  to  excel 
.  .  .  They  will  and  are 
ever  excelling  .  .  .  "Mac" 
in  there  .  .  .  when  it 
counts. 


FORMER  FORTY-THREES 


Taylor  Ahearii 
William  J.  Andrews 
Angelo  Annacone 
Joseph  F.  Arone 
Lawrence  L.  Babine 
Angelo  Bergamasco 
Charles  H.  Bethel 
Herbert  Bondy 
Raymond  H.  Boniorno 
Robert  D.  Breen 
Elmo  J.  Bregoli 
John  J.  Brien 
Robert  V.  Brooks 
Donald  Brunelli 
Robert  C.  Bryson 
John  D.  Buckley 
Charles  W.  Buckley 
John  F.  Burke 
Richard  F.  Butler 
Robert  A.  Caddigan 
John  C.  Callahan 
Marc  E.  Carrigan 
David  Colman 
John  L.  Carroll 
Maurice  E.  Carroll 
Peter  A.  Caulfield 
Lawrence  Cetrone 
William  L.  Charlton 
Vincent  J.  Clements 
Francis  H.  Cogger 
Charles  E.  Coner 
John  W.  Connolly 
Paul  V.  Connors 
William  A.  Cook 
Joseph  F.  Costello 
Albert  E.  Cronin 
Daniel  F.  Cronin 
William  E.  Crowley 
Charles  A.  Cullen 
John  E.  Cunningham 
Ubaldo  E.  Curelli 
Thomas  M.  Curran 
Thomas  F.  Curry 
Robert  E.  Cusick 
Charles  S.  Cwirka 
Edward  V.  Dailey 


Richard  M.  Dart 
John  F.  Dempsey 
Lawrence  DeSaulniers 
Robert  A.  Desjardins 
William  R.  Dini 
James  R.  Doherty 
George  L.  Donaher 
Arthur  C.  Dorsey 
Francis  A.  Douglas 
John  J.  Driscoll 
William  W.  Duffy 
James  0.  Dunn 
Robert  E.  Durant 
John  J.  Egan 
John  A.  Fahey 
Francis  X.  Fallon 
John  R.  Ferry 
Alfred  Fidrocki 
Rocco  J.  Fini 
Joseph  P.  Finnegan 
John  J.  Fitzgerald 
Lawrence  J.  Fitzgerald 
William  J.  Fitzmaurice 
Thomas  J.  Flynn 
Leo  L.  Flynn 
Angelo  Foniri 
John  A.  Gannon 
Paul  V.  Gartland 
John  J.  Geary 
Lawrence  F.  Gentile 
George  E.  Gill 
Edward  F.  Gillis 
Joseph  D.  Gilmore 
William  J.  Good 
Walter  Grondalski 
Joseph  W.  Hanley 
Robert  C.  Hannon 
William  G.  Harber 
Edward  J.  Hardy 
John  F.  Harney 
George  E.  Hayes 
Bernard  S.  Henken 
John  B.  Higgins 
William  V.  Higgins 
Paul  J.  Hoar 
Bernard  C.  Hogan 


FORMER  FORTY-THREES 


Harold  F.  Hogan 
George  G.  Huntness 
John  F.  Joyce 
Thomas  J.  Keady 
John  V.  Keaney 
John  C.  Kelleher 
John  B.  Kelley 
Donald  P.  Kenifick 
Edmund  B.  Kinnier 
Robert  F.  Lacy 
James  T.  Lane 
Joseph  R.  LaRaia 
Ardaur  F.  Law 
John  W.  Lee 
Richard  G.  Leonard 
William  J.  Leonard 
Edmund  L.  Laughlin 
Victor  Leeber 
Joseph  S.  Lucas 
Charles  R.  Lynch 
Joseph  P.  Lynch 
Martin  J.  Lydon 
Edward  V.  McCarthy 
John  F.  McCarthy 
Thomas  E.  McCarthy 
Edward  F.  McDonald 
John  G.  McElwee 
Terrence  McGlone 
John  F.  McGlynn 
Eugene  F.  McKenna 
John  L.  McKinnon 
John  W.  McLaughlin 
William  H.  McLaughlin 
James  J.  McNeil 
Joseph  J.  McNulty 
Charles  McOsker 
John  J.  McQueeney 
Charles  W.  Madden 
Robert  E.  Maguire 
Edward  P.  Mahoney 
John  G.  Mahoney 
Leonard  P.  Mahoney 
Thaddeus  Maliszewski 
George  T.  Malone 
Robert  J.  Manning 
Aurelius  Mattera 


Thomas  J.  Millin 
Thomas  J.  Moran 
Robert  P.  Moore 
Edward  J.  Mullen 
James  J.  Murphy 
Paul  R.  Murphy 
Robert  J.  Murphy 
Philip  E.  Murray 
Robert  J.  Murray 
Edward  J.  Murzic 
Ralph  K.  Nash 
William  F.  Naylor 
William  F.  Nolan 
Bernard  C.  Nice 
John  0.  Norton 
James  W.  Nowlan 
Edward  R.  O'Brien 
Frederick  P.  O'Brien 
John  P.  O'Connell 
John  J.  O'Connor 
James  A.  O'Donahue 
John  A.  O'Donnell 
Alfred  J.  O'Hare 
George  O'Sullivan 
Arthur  F.  Parnell 
John  C.  Proctor 
Raymond  Restani 
John  R.  Riordan 
James  B.  Ronan 
Clifford  M.  Roper 
Thaddeus  A.  Saja 
Marcello  Sanesi 
Paul  H.  Shannon 
Philip  F.  Sheridan 
David  A.  Splaine 
James  F.  Sullivan 
William  J.  Tibbetts 
Joseph  P.  Tumblety 
Gilbert  L.  Walker 
Edward  B.  Walsh 
John  J.  Walsh 
Edward  K.  Welch 
Thomas  F.  Welch 
John  E.  Williams 
Ralph  Worth 
Gerald  P.  Zeigengeist 


43'S  SERVING  GOD 


Not  all  our  servicemen  are  bearing  arms. 
The  men  to  whom  we  dedicate  these  pages 
have  taken  their  oalhs  in  a  service  which  does 
not  battle  with  tank  and  gun,  but  with 
weapons  of  peace  and  love.  They  are  in  train- 
ing even  now  over  a  wide  portion  of  the 
country. 

It  is  in  no  figurative  sense  that  we  speak  of 
our  seminarians  as  servicemen.  For  they  are 
such  in  a  very  real  sense.  With  the  heeding 
of  their  vocations  they  have  enlisted  tliem- 
selves  in  a  great  army.  It  is  a  bold  and  cour- 
ageous service  which  they  have  joined,  one  in 
which  all  is  sacrificing.  Their  battle  is  not 
one  which  is  fought  for  a  duration  of  two, 
or  four,  or  even  ten  years.  Their  oaths  do 
not  bind  them  to  surrender  their  individual 
pleasures  and  desires  "for  the  duration,"  but 
for  all  their  lives.  When  they  leave  in  ful- 
fillment of  their  vocations,  they  leave  their 
homes  and  loves  forever.  No  man  can  easily 
disengage  himself  from  all  the  sweet  ties  that 
bind  him;  these  knights  of  Christ  have  had 
the  courage  and  strength  to  do  this.  Thus  we 
say  in  a  very  real  sense  that  they  are  among 
our  servicemen.    A  bold,  and  yet,  withal,  a 


merry  laand  they  are.  It  was  always  thus  with 
fighting-men. 

Their  exodus  began  even  in  Freshman  year. 
It  continued  through  all  our  years  at  Boston 
College.  There  are  some  who  will  leave  for 
their  service  as  we  others  leave  for  ours. 

Three  entered  the  militant  order  of  Jesuits. 
John  Fitzgerald  deeply  and  quietly  devo- 
tional, a  man  of  many  scholastic  parts,  de- 
parted at  the  end  of  Freshman.  Here  was  a 
master  of  the  Latin  poets.  Vic  Leeber  went  a 
year  later,  a  versatile  fellow,  bringing  his 
versatility  and  Catholicity,  where  it  might  be 
best  used.  Len  Mahoney  went  with  Vic.  Len 
was  the  student  of  History,  possessed  the 
dignity  and  majesty  of  the  Hohenzollerns. 

The  men  of  1943  answered  many  calls  to 
enter  the  Diocesan  seminary,  St.  John's.  Ed 
Laughlin  went,  a  sturdy  sodalitarian.  The 
sodality  lost  many  of  its  leading  figures  to 
the  seminary.  George  Huntress,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Sodalitarian,  a  stimulating 
speaker  and  writer,  went  after  he  had  com- 
pleted Sophoinore  year.  Two  classes  laid 
claim  to  Ken  Murphy,  but  it  was  from  ours 
that  he  wenl  to  St.  John's,  taking  his  Catholic 


humility.  One  Sophomore  section  gave  very 
bomitifuUy  of  itself.  Dan  Cronin  went  from 
it.  Ed  Gillis  and  Ed  Hardy  brought  there 
their  quiet,  but  none  the  less  burning,  Catho- 
licity. The  two  Joes,  La  Raia  and  Ronan,  went 
together.  Thad  Saja  joined  the  brethren  from 
his  section.  You  cannot  have  forgotten  these 
men  of  1943,  after  the  years  of  Freshman- 
Sophomore  Sodality.  If  you  would  seek  to 
find  the  secret  of  its  vitality,  you  would  find 
that  that  vitality  was  from  such  men  as  these. 
With  these  Sophomores  went  one  newly  come 
from  Newbury  Street,  John  Harney,  a  nascent 
businessman,  who  put  aside  his  account  books 
for  different  account  books. 

More  went  to  Saint  John's  at  the  end  of 
their  Junior  year.  Jim  O'Donahue,  graceful, 
tall,  smiling  eyes  took  his  joyous  love  of 
Christ  down  the  hill  to  the  Seminary  on  Foster 
Street.  Larry  Cetrone,  with  his  sensitive  love 
of  Christ,  had  a  sensitive  love  of  all  the 
beauty  of  creation.  He  brought  his  volatile 
and  fiery  faith  to  the  service  of  God.  Gerry 
Zeigengeist  was  stocky,  blond  and  freckled. 
It  was  for  him  only  taking  a  few  steps  to 
move  from  the  Heights  to  the  Seminary  across 
the  way,  for  he  came  all  the  way  from  Plym- 
outh. Gerry  carried  on  his  Apostolic  work 
even  before  he  left  for  Boston  College. 

But  Shadowbrook  and  St.  John's  did  not 
have  exclusive  priorities  on  the  men  of  1943. 
AH  the  enlistees  of  Christ  did  not  remain  so 
near  at  home.  Bob  Lacy  went  to  MaryknoU. 
The  Dramatic  Society  was  loathe  to  lose  its 
hero  and  heroine,  but  Bob  would  rather  fol- 
low in  the  way  of  the  Apostles.  Taking  a 
reverent  cue  from  them  he  will  bring  the  Faith 
to  men  as  a  missionary.  Billy  Higgins,  who 
left  at  the  end  of  Sophomore,  combined  a 
fervent  faith  and  an  entertaining  personality. 
Bill  betook  himself  to  Montreal,  where  he 
edifies  and  entertains  his  Canadian  brethren. 
Gene  McKenna's  great  love  was  Christ,  but 
he  had  a  lesser,  but  strong  love.  It  was  the 
French  Academy.  There  this  future  brother 
acted  Corneill,  and  also  translated  popular 
songs  into  French.  Effacing  as  ever.  Gene  left 


at  the  end  of  Sophomore  year  to  enter  upon 
the  unassuming  life  of  a  postulant  in  Wash- 
ington. There  was  Joe  Mahoney,  too.  He  de- 
parted from  Newton  and  Boston  College  at 
the  end  of  Junior  to  enter  the  order  of  Oblates 
at  Tewksbury.  Short  and  humble,  he  is  a 
postulant  in  an  order  of  unassuming  men. 

Such  are  our  classmates  of  1943  who  have 
departed  from  Boston  College,  impatient  to 
begin  their  training  and  enter  the  battle  for 
Christ  and  souls.  Great  grace  was  given  them; 
eagerly  they  accepted  it  and  took  it  unto 
themselves. 

They  left  us,  as  civilians,  even  as  our 
other  servicemen.  Yet  while  they  were  still 
at  Boston  College,  before  they  had  been  fitted 
for  the  distinctive  uniforms  of  their  service, 
there  was  impressed  upon  them  a  character 
which  marked  them  as  ones  apart,  as  incipient 
fighting-men,  in  the  army  of  the  Church 
militant.  They  are  civilians  no  longer,  soldiers 
now.  Their  battle  is  a  supreme  battle  making 
supreme  demands  on  all  their  powers.  But 
they  are  most  fortunate.  For  they  fight  in  a 
true  Crusade. 
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JUNIOR  HISTORY 


Junior  year  and  philosophy,  they  come  to- 
gether at  the  Heights.  And  there  was  a  rush 
into  both  for  the  present  Junior  class  and 
second  class  of  '43 — maybe.  .  .  .  For  two 
years  there  had  been  talk  of  isolation  .  .  . 
preparedness  .  .  .  third  term  ...  no  war  on 
foreign  soil  .  .  .  the  draft.  .  .  .  Then  came 
Pearl  Harbor  and  the  war  and  new  courses. 
.  .  .  Through  sophomore.  ...  A  week.  .  .  . 
Then  logic  with  Fathers  Low,  Flaherty,  Coyne, 
Shea  and  Harding.  .  .  .  And  there  were 
majors.  The  juniors  were  going  to  be  sociolo- 
gists, economists,  marketeers,  but  they  will 
probably  be  officers  in  the  army  or  the  navy 
first.  .  .  .  During  the  summer  vacation,  a  sec- 
ond draft  caught  everyone.  .  .  .  Back  to  classes 
wondering  how  long  the  war  would  last.  .  .  . 
And  football  games  with  Ed  "Brains"  Doher- 
ty,  Gil  Bouley,  Charlie  Furbush,  and  Patsy 
Darone.  These  junior  standouts  played  great 
ball.  .  .  .  There  was  Angie  Sisti  who  had  a 
send-off  that  left  everyone  hoarse.  And  after 
the   long  yeahs   had   stopped   echoing,   there 


were  thoughts  of  other  classmates  who  had 
left.  ...  "I  wonder  if  we'll  graduate,"  is  a 
popular  junior  query.  And  if  they  do  the 
number  will  certainly  be  small.  .  .  .  Father 
Low  was  retreat  master  as  some  carried 
around  Father  Harding's  telephone  book.  .  .  . 
There  were  elections  and  John  Eastman,  Tom 
Maloney,  Jim  Edgeworth,  Mike  Gargan, 
Johnny  Murphy.  .  .  .  The  Junior  Prom  is  cer- 
tainly an  affair  to  remember.  .  .  .  And  so  are 
the  hockey  games  with  Harry  Crovo,  Phil 
Carey,  Jim  Edgeworth,  and  Johnny  Murphy 
passing  the  puck  for  the  new  hockey  coach 
Johnny  Temple.  .  .  .  There  are  reserves  and 
special  courses.  .  .  .  Frank  Sidlauskas  and 
Joe  O'Donnell  help  out  Father  Bonn  and  Ted 
Bernhardt  is  News  Editor  of  the  Heights  and 
Paul  Burns  is  a  Fulton  man.  .  .  .  The  war  is 
getting  closer  and  hopes  as  well  as  lights  are 
dim.  .  .  .  "Say,  what  is  the  official  title  of 
this  class,  anyway?"  a  junior  asks,  and  the 
answers  are  '44  or  '43B  or  '43.  .  .  .  And  it 
is  already  A.D.  1943 


THE  SOPHOMORE  HISTORY 


The  "Pearl  Harbor"  Class  is  the  present 
Sophomore  group  who  have  seen  service  at 
the  Heights  under  Fr.  Foley,  Fr.  Mulcahy  and 
now  under  Fr.  Pierce.  .  .  .  Throughout 
changes  they  have  done  well  in  the  college 
they  hope  will  be  their  Alma  Mater.  .  .  . 
The  Gothic  towers  are  the  same  sentinels  at 
the  Heights  and  the  sky  is  the  same  color. 
.  .  .  There  is  still  Fr.  Vaughn  for  religion, 
and  there  is  still  Fr.  Dick  Shea  now  of  the 
Army,  and  Mr.  Drummey.  .  .  .  All  the  sophs 
on  the  football  team  saw  service.  Red  Man- 
gene  shifted  through  the  opposition;  Johnny 
Killelea  caught  passes;  Manny  Zissis  scored  a 
touchdown  on  a  pass  interception;  Mario 
Gianelli,  carried  the  ball  for  eleven  yards  in 
one  game;  Ed  Burns,  Tom  Brennan,  Ed 
Fiorentino,  and  Vic  Pallidino,  able  substitute 
for  the  "Rock".  .  .  .  The  service  songs  were 
popular  and  so  was  the  retreat  under  Fr.  Low. 
.  .  .  An  election,  and  Charlie  Rogers,  John 
Havlin,  Jack  Cunniff,  Bill  Oliver  and  Alex 
McClean  shared  the  honors.  .  .  .  The 
Marquette  and  Fr.  Geary  were  well  supported 
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by  Ed  Flaherty,  Phil  Willette,  Jack  Moriarty, 
Ronald  Dumphy  and  John  McDonald.  .  .  . 
There  are  Tom  Greehan  and  Ed  Delaney  in 
track  suits;  Ed  Burns,  Jack  Cunniflf,  Bob 
Dolan  and  Jim  Ronayne  with  the  hockey 
sticks.  .  .  .  Classes  in  rhetoric,  sessions  in  the 
Commons  Room  and  talk  of  John  DiNapoli 
in  uniform.  .  .  .  Wally  McGlynn,  Steve 
Meagher  and  John  Denehy  used  paper  and 
pencil  for  the  Heights.  .  .  .  And  there  is  the 
clock  on  the  Tower  ringing  out  again.  But 
will  there  be  time  till  cap  and  gown? 


THE  FRESHMAN  HISTORY 
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The  first  war  time  class  at  the  Heights  in 
over  two  decades,  the  majority  of  the  fresh- 
man class  enlisted  in  the  Army  or  Naval 
reserve.  ...  It  was  Fr.  Pierce  who  welcomed 
more  than  600  of  the  present  freshmen  into 
classes.  .  .  .  Math,  Physics  and  Chemistry  are 
to  be  found  more  often  than  the  ever  present 
Snyder  and  Martin.  .  .  .  There  is  a  war  going 


on  all  over  the  world,  but  the  frosh  have 
risen  to  the  Heights  to  begin  participating  in 
college  life.  .  .  .  Freshman  cheerleaders  led 
their  classmates  in  long  "Yeas"  for  John 
Furey,  Chet  Lipka,  Bernie  Lanoue,  Bill 
Boyce,  Dick  Doherty,  Larry  Bouley  and  John 
Kissell.  .  .  .  Then  the  ballot  sheets  from 
both  the  Tower  and  the  Estate  gave  offices  to 
James  Harrington,  John  Sheehan,  Ed  Murphy, 
John  Lynch  and  Charles  Brennan.  .  .  . 
Second  semester  and  the  freshman  class  felt 
hurried.  But  the  war  does  not  wait  for 
college  men  and  they  must  be  ready  as  soon 
as  possible.  When?  And  will  they  graduate? 
Even  Mr.  Donaldson  cannot  answer  that.  .  .  . 
Life  at  the  Heights  goes  on,  and  there  is 
Wally  Martin  and  John  Nickolson  debating. 
.  .  .  Herb  McKinley  of  Jamaica,  B.W.L, 
showed  great  promise  of  ability  to  break  some 
track  records  of  long  standing. 


u 


THE  CROSS  AND  CROWN 


In  the  usual  extra-curricular  activity 
course  at  any  college,  there  are  always  many 
students  who  stand  above  their  fellow  class- 
mates in  scholarship  and  outside  activity.  It 
is  because  of  this  fact  that  the  order  of  the 
Cross  and  Crown,  senior  honor  society,  was 
established  at  Boston  College.  To  be  admit- 
ted to  this  honor  group,  any  senior  is  eligible 
who  has  maintained  a  good  average  during 
his  first  three  years  and  who  has  also  partici- 
pated in  enough  extra-curricular  activities  to 
gather  at  least  twelve  points,  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  student  handbook. 
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It  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  Cross  and 
Crown  to  honor  those  members  of  the  senior 
class  with  membership  who  have  by  past  per- 
formances in  college  activities,  both  pre- 
scribed and  otherwise,  distinguished  them- 
selves in  loyalty  and  duty  to  the  College.  The 
men  who  are  selected  each  year  for  this  honor 
have  marked  themselves  as  outstanding  and 
deserving  of  selection  because  of  their  past 
actions  in  learning  and  initiative  during  their 
stay  at  the  Heights. 

In  all  institutions  there  will  always  be 
found  a  certain  number  of  men  who  are  espe- 
cially noteworthy  among  their  fellows  for  the 
amount  of  honor  and  prestige  which  is  com- 
manded by  them.  During  the  ordinary  course 
of  events  such  men  are  usually  given  some 
token  of  their  ability  by  their  fellow  students 
and  such  was  the  case  with  the  Senior  mem- 
bers of  the  1943  Cross  and  Crown  who  have 
been  honored  by  membership  in  this,  the 
highest  of  all  Boston  College  societies.  The 
Cross  and  Crown  has  always  followed  a  pol- 
icy of  conducting  or  suggesting  programs  of 
college  activity  which  will  be  beneficial  and 
pleasing  to  the  undergraduate  and  although 
its  activities  are  rather  curtailed  during  this 
war  year  its  plans  remain  substantially  the 
same  as  before. 


ALPHA  SIGMA  NU 


Alpha  Sigma  Nu  is  the  only  national  honor 
society  of  Jesuit  Colleges.  Membership  in 
the  society  is  limited  to  eight  members  of  the 
senior  class.  Founded  in  1939,  this  frater- 
nity aims  to  honor  those  students  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  scholarship,  loy- 
alty, and  service  to  the  school. 

Nominations  for  entrance  into  the  society 
are  made  each  year  by  those  members  of  the 
senior  group  who  are  retiring.  The  juniors 
who  are  elected  to  the  fraternity  are  immedi- 
ately made  marshals  at  the  Commencement 
Exercises  of  the  senior  class,  and  are  shown 
certain  privileges  during  the  school  year. 
These  men  take  an  active  part  in  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  College.  The  qualifications  for 
membership  are  capability,  dependability, 
and  leadership.  Since  those  elected  to  the 
society  represent  the  ideal  educated  Catholic 
gentlemen,  it  is  contemplated  that  in  the 
future  this  fraternity  will  be  a  deciding  factor 
in  fostering  and  spreading  the  spirit  of  the 
Catholic  college  throughout  the  land. 

The  eight  members  of  the  forty-three's 
elected  by  the  '41  members  of  the  National 
Jesuit  Honor  Fraternity  are:  Robert  W.  Gal- 
ligan,  former  president  of  both  the  Marquette 
and  Fulton  Debating  Societies,  Feature  Edi- 
tor of  the  Heights,  and  Editor  of  the  Sub 
TuRRi;  John  J.  McNaught,  Knight  Command- 
er  of  the   Cross   and   Crown,    Editor   of  the 


Humanities,  and  member  of  the  Dramatic 
Society;  Thomas  H.  Murphy,  Prefect  of  the 
Sodality,  member  of  the  French  Club,  and 
Managing  Editor  of  the  Sub  Turri;  Thomas 
J.  Heath,  Editor  of  the  Stylus,  and  member  of 
the  Pre-Med  Seminar  and  Dramatic  Society; 
John  L.  Battles,  Vice-President  of  the  Fulton, 
and  President  of  the  Music  Club;  Savino  J. 
Loscocco,  prominent  debater  and  member  of 
the  Business  Club;  Samuel  J.  Chiuchiolo,  ac- 
tive in  the  Spanish  Academy  and  member  of 
the  Cross  and  Crown;  and  Robert  F.  Halli- 
gan,  former  Vice-President  of  the  Marquette 
and  Fulton  Debating  Societies. 


ROBEKT  W.  GALLIGAN 


THE  YACHT  CLUB 


THE  STUDENT  A.  A. 


As  one  of  the  youngest  activities  of  all  the 
Boston  College  organizations,  the  Yacht  Club 
has  also  been  one  of  the  most  active.  In  spite 
of  numerous  difficulties  they  have  managed 
to  compete  in  all  regattas  which  were  held  in 
the  Charles  River  basin,  both  at  the  M.I.T. 
Pavilion  and  at  the  Community  boathouse  on 
the  Boston  side  of  the  river. 

The  war  forced  the  cancellation  of  outside 
competition,  but  Boston  College's  banner  flew 
high  when  the  Club  won  the  Greater  Boston 
Intercollegiate  series  of  races  in  the  spring. 
Harvard,  M.I.T.,  Boston  University,  Tufts, 
Northeastern  and  Holy  Cross,  all  bowed  to 
the  Maroon  and  Gold  dinghies  on  that  day. 

The  only  meet  held  outside  of  Boston  this 
year  was  the  Coast  Guard  Invitation  meet 
held  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  during  the 
summer.  With  Jim  Noonan  and  Jim  McSor- 
ley  at  the  helm  the  Boston  men  finished  fourth 
in  competition  against  fourteen  other  colleges 
and  the  Royal  Danish  Navy  crew. 

As  the  faculty  advisor,  Mr.  George  Donald- 
son was  of  invaluable  assistance  to  a  very 
spirited  group  of  boys. 


Guided  by  the  able  management  of  person- 
able Tom  Kennedy,  the  Student  Athletic 
Association  this  year  more  than  ever  kept 
Boston  spirit  at  an  enthusiastic  fever  pitch. 
Some  of  the  finest  rallies  ever  held  before  a 
Boston  College  game  were  conducted  under 
the  capable  hands  of  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his 
efficient  chairman,  Tom  Meagher.  Tower 
Hall  was  witness  to  a  great  display  of  pre- 
game  fervor  on  the  eve  of  the  overwhelming 
victory  over  Fordham,  and  New  England 
Mutual  Hall  found  happy  Boston  boys  and 
girls  dancing  to  the  tune  of  "Poor  Holy 
Cross"  the  night  before  it  happened. 

This  past  sports  year  has  been  one  of  great 
teams,  great  rallies,  great  cheerleaders  and  a 
great  band,  all  combining  to  make  the  finest 
college  spirit  that  ever  existed  at  Boston  Col- 
lege. Success  of  this  epic  Orange  Bowl  sort 
was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  spirit  fos- 
tered in  the  student  by  Tom  Kennedy  and  by 
his  competent  assistants,  Ed  Mahoney  and 
Tom  Meagher. 


SAILING  ON  THE  CHARLES 


ROCCO  GETS  BASHFUL 


THE  MANAGEMENT  CLUB 

Since  the  men  of  the  Bnsiness  School  had 
no  special  club  which  was  devoted  solely  to 
the  problems  which  would  interest  future 
tycoons,  the  Management  Club  was  estab- 
lished this  year  at  the  College.  This  organi- 
zation had  as  its  purpose  the  development  of 
better  business  ideals  and  the  discussion  of 
problems  which  the  future  business  men 
would  encounter  in  their  chosen  field  of 
commerce. 

Due  to  the  unceasing  efforts  of  Bob 
Winkler,  its  first  president,  the  club  had  its 
first  meeting  early  in  October,  and  after- 
ward held  monthly  meetings  at  which  busi- 
ness men  of  note  were  invited  to  speak.  The 
club  members  had  many  interesting  discus- 
sions regarding  the  policies  of  the  government 
in  the  subsidization  of  industry  in  general 
during  a  war  period  and  the  possible  results 
of  a  post-war  depression.  The  present  day 
problems  of  labor,  finance,  methods  of  cost 
accounting  and  marketing  found  in  class 
problems  formed  the  basis  of  monthly  dis- 
cussions. 


THE  FLYING  CLUB 

With  cessation  of  actual  activity  by  the 
C.A.A.,  due  to  exigencies  of  war.  Flying  Ac- 
tivities were  not  entirely  postponed  when  the 
Boston  College  Flying  Club  was  inaugurated 
by  former  members  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority. 

With  eyes  glued  upon  their  careers  of  the 
future,  four  students  have  been  conspicuous 
with  their  love  for  flying  and  their  interest  in 
the  extra-curricular  activity.  Quiet,  deter- 
mined John  Higgins  is  a  charter  member  of 
the  organization ;  while  more  exuberant  Vinny 
Robinson,  Frank  Weir  and  Jack  Hagerty 
have  been  members  of  the  club  since  its 
conception. 

Waking  in  the  dark  hours  of  morning  to 
amass  a  needed  total  of  flying  hours,  the  quar- 
tet have  established  themselves  as  coopera- 
tive, loyal  citizens  of  a  country  at  war  and 
who,  in  addition,  are  enrolled  members  of 
flying  units  of  the  reserve  forces.  Travelling 
to  Norwood  airport  before  morning  classes 
and  late  in  the  afternoon,  has  given  the  mem- 
bers a  sense  of  responsibility  which  they  will 
show  in  their  active  service  days. 


ROBERT  L.  WINKLER 


INTO  THE  BLUE 


THE  MARQUETTE  DEBATING  SOCIETY 


Since  "Pearl  Harbor"  the  Marquette  De- 
bating Society  has  been  comparatively  busy 
with  its  debating  schedule.  Each  week,  de- 
bates have  been  held  within  the  halls  of  the 
Marquette  Debating  Society.  These  debates 
have  been  the  source  of  lively  discussion  dur- 
ing the  open  forum  which  follows  the  sched- 
uled debate. 

Among  the  colleges  which  have  been  de- 
bated by  the  Marquette  are  Tufts,  M.I.T., 
Holy  Cross,  and  Boston  University.  Thus  far 
the  Marquette  has  gone  undefeated  in  inter- 
collegiate debates. 

Several  of  its  past  members  have  already 
taken  active  part  in  the  activities  of  the  Ful- 
ton Debating  Society.    Others  have  gone  on 
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to  active  duty  with  the  armed  forces.  Every 
branch  of  the  service  is  represented  and  the 
present  officers  represent  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Corps. 

One  of  the  newly  introduced  features  of 
the  Marquette  is  the  "personal  constructive 
criticism"  given  by  the  Reverend  moderator 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  debate.  This  en- 
ables the  individual  speakers  as  well  as  the 
general  audience  to  appreciate  the  method 
of  debating  and  the  subject  matter  debated. 

Tentatively  scheduled  are  debates  with 
Harvard,  Boston  University,  Holy  Cross, 
Tufts,  and  M.I.T.  Two  of  these  are  to  be 
radio  debates. 

The  officers  are:  president,  Philip  E.  Wil- 
let;  vice-president,  John  Moriarty;  secretary, 
George  MacDonald. 

The  aim  of  the  Marquette,  known  as  the 
freshman-sophomore  debating  society  at  the 
college,  is  to  polish  the  abilities  of  those 
students  who  have  received  previous  debating 
instruction  in  high  school  and  to  give  new 
men  in  this  field  the  experience  needed  for 
public  debates.  Judging  from  records  of  the 
former  members  in  the  Marquette,  the  society 
has  been  remarkably  successful  in  its  aims. 

Transportation  difficulties  have  somewhat 
hindered  the  society  this  year  as  far  as  out 
of  state  debates  were  concerned  but  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  colleges  in 
metropolitan  Boston  this  obstacle  of  col- 
legiate debates  was  a  rather  minor  one. 


THE  FULTON  DEBATING  SOCIETY 


The  Fulton  Debating  Society  is  the  oldest 
and  perhaps  the  most  widely  known  of  all 
extra-curricular  activities  at  Boston  College. 
The  organization  was  inaugurated  in  1868 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Fulton,  S.J.,  and  called 
by  him  the  "Senior  Debating  Society".  In 
1890,  however,  the  "Senior  Debating  Soci- 
ety" decided  to  give  due  honor  to  its  found- 
er, and  so  the  organization  was  given  his 
name. 

The  Fulton  exists  for  a  definite  purpose. 
It  prepares  its  members  to  speak  before 
audiences  and  to  express  themselves  intelli- 
gently, with  force  and  expression.  The  soci- 
ety's public  debates,  in  which  members  de- 
bated other  colleges,  have  shown  through  the 
years  that  the  specific  purpose  has  been  emi- 
nently attained. 

The  Rev.  Richard  G.  Shea,  S.J.,  of  the  Col- 
lege faculty  served  as  moderator  during  the 
year.  To  Father  Shea's  energy  and  tireless- 
ness  was  due  much  of  the  organization's  suc- 
cess in  developing  capable  public  speakers, 
and,  incidentally,  in  gaining  victory  in  debate 
against  able  and  determined  opposition. 

The  Fulton  was  not  permitted  to  die  in  this 
year  of  war  and  its  existence  was  not  one  of 
suspended  animation.  The  society  met  fort- 
nightly, and  these  meetings  were  featured  by 
hotly-argued  debates  on  several  pertinent 
questions.  There  were  numerous  inter-society 
debates  argued  before  fraternal  organizations 


and  parish  groups.  There  were,  also,  contests 
with  other  colleges,  several  as  traditional  as 
annual  football  games.  The  Fulton  met  Ford- 
ham,  Saint  Joseph's  and  Holy  Cross,  to  name 
but  a  few. 

Robert  W.  Galligan  was  president  during 
the  first  semester,  and  Robert  Halligan  and 
John  Grady,  vice-president  and  secretary. 
Joseph  Timpany  presided  during  the  second 
semester,  with  John  Battles  and  Joseph 
McSweeney  as  vice-president  and  secretary. 
John  Grady  was  sergeant-at-arms.  During  the 
year,  Robert  Halligan  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
manager  in  the  absence  of  John  McElwee  who 
had  joined  the  Naval  Air  Corps. 


JOE  LAUGHS  AT  THE  RAMS 


THE  MUSIC  CLUB 


The  Music  Club  is  composed  of  the  Col- 
lege's two  musical  organizations:  the  Band, 
and  the  Glee  Club.  Mr.  Theodore  Marier, 
1934,  is  its  able  leader.  Under  his  pleasant 
and  firm  direction,  the  Club  has  gained  wide 
recognition  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

The  Band  was  inoulded  into  a  most  re- 
spectable unit  by  the  time  that  the  first  foot- 
ball game  came  along,  and  won  great  acclaim 
for  its  fine  presentations  each  Saturday  after- 
noon. The  life  and  spirit  of  the  cheering  sec- 
tion was  due  in  great  measure  to  the  energy 
and  activity  of  the  colorful  group.  Resplen- 
dent in  maroon  and  gold,  it  featured  special 
numbers  during  the  halves,  and  presented 
trick  marching  formations  and  figures  which 
contributed  much  to  the  pageantry  of  the 
games. 

The  Glee  Club  made  known  the  vocal  abili- 
ties of  the  Music  Club's  membership.  The 
Club,  while  contributing  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  audiences  before  which  it  appeared,  gave 
its  members  a  better  understanding  and  finer 
appreciation  of  worthwhile  music.  That  the 
Glee  Club  might  have  a  chance  to  sing  before 


a  varied  group  of  audiences,  Mr.  Marier  ar- 
ranged many  concerts  outside  the  college.  A 
joint  concert  was  presented  with  the  Emman- 
uel College  Choral  Society  during  the  Christ- 
mas season.  There  were  concerts  also  at 
Regis,  at  Weston  College,  and  among  many 
of  the  parishes  of  the  archdiocese.  This  year's 
season  was  a  most  successful  one. 


FOR  BOSTON 


THE  STYLUS 


Literature  as  usual  during  the  war  is  the 
keynote  of  this  year's  Stylus.  The  shock  of 
Pearl  Harbor  was  felt  a  bit  more  deeply  as 
Tom  Heath  and  his  staff  took  over  in  May 
rather  than  in  September,  because  of  the 
accelerated  program. 

A  letter   from  Lt.   Col.   Warren   J.   Clear, 


TOM  ORATES  lOll  THE  L!0\.s 


illustrious  graduate  of  the  class  of  1917,  now 
high  in  the  services  of  his  country,  short 
stories  like  "O'Brien"  and  "Good-bye", 
poetry  of  the  pattern  of  "Through  Wliom  We 
Shall  Prevail",  all  tend  to  prove  that  the 
Stylus  has  gone  to  war  and  is  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  our  country  now  fights  one  of  the 
greatest  battles  of  all  time. 

In  his  fourth  year  of  writing  for  the  maga- 
zine, Tom  Heath  was  at  his  best,  proving 
his  literary  versatility,  by  writing  poems  and 
short  stories.  After  three  years  of  writing 
articles  on  the  theater,  George  McKinnon 
blossomed  forth  as  a  drama  critic  of  the 
Stylus  in  his  column  "Boards"  in  which  he 
gave  a  distinctly  different  appraisal  of  the 
legitimate  stage. 

A  glance  at  the  masthead  will  reveal  that 
the  staff  of  the  magazine  is  not  overmanned, 
the  bulk  of  the  work  falling  to  the  lot  of  three 
or  four  men.  Honor  must  be  given  to  those 
who  made  the  Stylus  a  credit  to  school  and 
country  during  a  great  crisis. 


THE  BOSTON  COLLEGE  HEIGHTS 


In  keeping  with  the  tradition  that  a  news- 
paper is  one  of  the  most  important  organiza- 
tions of  puhlic  information,  which  should  be 
both  respected  and  admired,  the  Senior  mem- 
bers of  the  1943  Heights  staff  have  put  every 
effort  into  publishing  a  real  newspaper. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  news  in  such 
critical  times  of  international  conflict,  cur- 
tailment of  this  vital  extra-curricular  activity 
was  deemed  unwise  by  authorities,  and  so, 
under  the  guidance  of  Editor  Ernie  Santosu- 
osso,  the  Heights  enjoyed  another  banner 
year.  In  these  unsettled  times  the  editorials 
of  Bob  Galligan,  Feature  Editor;  Tom  Mur- 


ERNIE  HARD  AT  WORK 


ray,  Assistant  Feature  Editor;  and  Henry 
Trainor,  Business  Manager;  particularly 
those  against  the  obnoxiously  insidious  Birth 
Control  Bill,  proved  to  be  flaming  beacons  of 
guidance  and  of  Catholic  ideals.  Frank 
Reade,  as  Managing  Editor,  proved  to  be  the 
"Brains"  of  the  organization,  while  John 
Earner  capably  performed  as  our  Top  Hat, 
White  Tie,  and  Tails,  man-about-town.  Bob 
Lunny,  our  "First  Nighter",  covered  the  dra- 
matic front;  and  under  the  leadership  of  Tom 
Meagher,  Frank  Farry  and  John  Reppucci, 
the  Heights  wrote  of  the  greatest  football 
team  ever  to  wear  the  spangles  of  the  Maroon 
and  Gold.  Frank  Conroy  skipped  from  140 
Commonwealth  Avenue  to  downtown  Boston 
in  his  quest  for  advertising,  while  Johnny 
Carusone  and  Charlie  Toole  sped  the  paper 
on  its  way  to  points  North,  South,  East  and 
West  every  Friday,  via  the  Chestnut  Hill 
Post  Office.  Holding  down  the  spot  of  veteran 
reporter,  and  acting  as  Exchange  Editor,  was 
John  Sarjeant,  who  always  happened  to  be 
present  when  anything  "broke". 

So  there  they  are,  the  men  who  brought 
you  the  news  of  what  went  on  around  the 
Campus;  who  wrote  of  the  greatest  football 
team  ever  to  represent  Boston  College;  and 
who  enjoyed  bringing  you  snatches  of  social 
news,  even  though  it  meant  hard  work  and 
personal  sacrifice. 


THE  CLASSICAL  ACADEMY 


Down  through  the  many  decades  since  its 
founding,  Boston  College  has  been  conspicu- 
ous for  its  unswerving  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  the  classics.  Today  the  nucleus  and  well- 
spring  of  this  spirit  on  the  campus  is  em- 
bodied in  that  group  of  students  who  are  the 
Classical  Academy. 

Especially  characteristic  of  the  Class  of  '43 
is  the  official  organ  of  the  Classical  Academy, 
"The  Humanities".  It  was  four  years  ago 
that  "The  Humanities"  was  first  born  as  the 
mimeographed  four-paged  brochure  entitled 
"The  To  Logeion".  Since  the  time  when  we 
began  this  publication  in  freshman  it  has 
prospered  to  the  point  where  it  has  received 
praise  from  the  leading  classical  men  of  the 
nation.  Commendation  came  from  E.  K. 
Rand  of  Harvard  and  the  leading  Jesuit 
scholar,  Zacheus  J.  Maher,  while  the  Classical 
Bulletin  paid  "The  Humanities"  the  compli- 
ment of  reprinting  its  leading  articles  on  sev- 
eral occasions. 

One  need  not  be  astonished  at  this  accom- 
plishment when  one  considers  the  caliber  of 
the  men  responsible.  "The  Humanities"  was 
brought  into  being  under  the  capable  hand  of 
Rev.  0.  A.  Reinhalter,  S.J.,  an  amiable  and 
obliging  moderator  and  a  real  inspiration  to 
those  who  worked  under  his  tutelage,  beside 
the  regular  members  of  the  Academy. 


During  our  last  year  as  seniors,  "The 
Humanities"  was  under  the  able  blue  pencil 
of  Editor  John  MacNaught  of  Maiden.  Ably 
assisting  MacNaught  as  Associate  Editors 
were  Hector  Alexander  of  Boston  and  Robert 
Galligan  of  Watertown.  Throughout  the  year, 
there  were  essays  on  the  classics  and  the  war, 
on  such  classical  favorites  as  Cicero,  Juvenal, 
Horace  and  Aeschylus.  The  work  has  been 
well  done.  To  those  classes  to  follow  we  leave 
an  excellent  work,  nobly  begun,  and  we  sin- 
cerely enjoin  them  to  carry  it  on  in  the  same 
tradition. 


JOHN  IS  NOW  THINKING 
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SUB  TURRI 


There  was  a  deadline  to  be  met — money  to 
be  raised  quickly,  three  hundred  senior  pic- 
tures to  be  taken  within  ninety  days,  ads  to  be 
obtained  and  a  patron's  list  to  be  assembled. 
But  there  was  also  the  Class  of  '43  and  there 
was  with  them  the  will  to  cooperate,  the  will  to 
do,  to  help,  in  a  word,  the  will  to  have  a  year 
book.  They  realized  from  the  first  that  the 
Sub  Turri  was  their  year  book  and  they  did 
their  part.  If  this  book  is  a  credit  to  anyone, 
it  is  a  credit  to  the  class  whose  memories  it 
contains.  The  boys  in  the  class  of  '43  wanted 
a  year  book  and  they  worked  to  make  their 
dreams  come  true. 

The  staff  itself  worked  tirelessly  to  make 
staid  make-up  dummies  come  to  life.  The  oil 
was  burned  at  midnight  and  at  noon  and  sev- 
eral people  gave  freely  of  their  time  and 
energy  that  the  Sub  Turri — 1943  would  be 
woi^thy  of  the  Class.  Tom  Murray  and  Tom 
Murphy  wrote,  typed,  drew  up  make-up  signa- 
tures and  folios  and  made  many  a  necessary 
trip  to  Purdy's  and  Folsom's  in  order  that  pic- 


tures and  engravings  would  go  through  on 
schedule.  John  McNaught  and  Sam  Loscocco 
worked  tirelessly  to  assemble  a  patron's  list 
that  would  lend  dignity  and  responsibility  to 
the  spirit  of  our  work.  The  advertising  staff 
were  contacting  people  night  and  day  in  order 
that  the  final  cost  of  the  book  might  be  re- 
duced as  much  as  possible. 

Last  but  certainly  not  least,  do  we  owe 
thanks  to  the  faculty  members  and  office  work- 
ers throughout  the  school  without  whose  kind- 
ness and  help  this  book  could  never  have  been 
published.  Theirs  is  a  debt  that  can't  be  ade- 
quately repaid. 

This  year,  1943,  marks  the  thirtieth  anni- 
versary of  the  Sub  Turri.  Yet  in  those  thirty 
years  it  is  certainly  safe  to  say  that  there  never 
has  been  a  Sub  Turri  before,  which  so  en- 
tirely is  the  year  book  of  the  Class.  There 
never  before  has  been  a  book  to  which  so 
many  individuals  of  the  class  gave  of  their 
time  and  their  efforts.  This  is  truly  the  senior 
year  book  of  the  Class  of  1943. 


THE  DRAMATIC  SOCIETY 


During  the  past  four  years  members  of  the 
Class  of  Forty-three  have  played  leading 
roles  in  practically  all  the  presentations  of 
the  Dramatic  Society.  It  was  the  theatrical 
season  of  1939-1940  when  our  class  first  re- 
ceived notice  in  Thespian  circles.  The  play 
was  the  highly  acclaimed  "Brother  Orchid", 
and  those  making  their  first  curtain  call  were 
Ed  Myers,  Bob  Lacey,  Paul  Good  and  Ed 
Cronin. 

The  spring  of  1940  came  and  with  it 
"Hippolytus",  presented  on  Alumni  Field. 
Featured  in  the  lead  was  John  McNaught 
who,  by  his  fine  performance,  gave  promise 


FR.  BONN  GETS  HAIR  TOSSED 


of  future  greatness  on  the  Boston  College 
stage. 

"Richard  11"  was  the  dramatists'  Shake- 
spearian offering  for  the  scholastic  year  of 
1940-1941.  Supporting  Connie  Pappas  who 
won  the  acclaim  of  all  by  his  masterly 
handling  of  the  lead,  was  Paul  Good  giving 
a  fine  account  of  himself  in  the  difficult  role 
of  "BoUingbrooke". 

Rehearsals  for  "King  Lear"  busied  the 
actors  during  the  fall  of  1941.  The  classic 
presentation  was  better  than  ever  as  Paul 
Good  as  Lear  and  Ed  Myers  as  "Gloucester" 
captured  the  spotlight  by  their  flawless  por- 
trayals of  these  two  renowned  Shakespearian 
figures.  A  comical  and  farcical  enactment  of 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  rounded  out  the  activi- 
ty of  the  Thespians  for  that  season. 

Senior  year  finally  rolled  around  and  in 
the  election  of  officers  Paul  Good  was  chosen 
to  lead  the  actors  through  the  season.  The 
first  play  was  Shakespeare's  "Coriolanus". 
Ed  Myers  had  the  lead  when  the  seniors  gave 
a  splendid  account  of  themselves  and  made 
the  production  one  of  the  best  in  the  annals 
of  the  Society. 

The  dramatists  of  the  Class  of  Forty-three 
may  have  been  few  in  numbers  but  in  talent 
they  were  many.  Men  like  Paul  Good,  Ed 
Myers,  Ed  Cronin,  Tom  Heath  and  Bob 
Lacey  have  established  a  record  that  future 
Boston  College  actors  will  regard  with  esteem. 


JUNIOR-SENIOR  SODALITY 


Religion  knows  not  time,  whether  immem- 
orial or  insurmountable,  and  religious  activ- 
ity knows  no  earthly  barrier,  whether  chaotic 
war  or  cataclysmic  dissension. 

"You  came  to  Boston  College  to  be  nearer 
to  God,"  Father  Feeney  told  us  at  our  re- 
treat. And  the  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  is  the  core  from  which  Catholic  Action 
tells  of  personal  sanctification  and  helps  to 
spread  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 

Father  Francis  X.  Coyne  continues  his  di- 
rection of  the  Junior-Senior  Sodality  and  is 
guiding  its  members  along  the  model  of  the 
Alumni  Group  of  Catholic  Action.  This  year, 
personal  sanctification  and  the  spreading  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  are  the  ends  toward 
which  the  members  of  the  Sodality  are  direct- 
ing their  activities. 

Prefect  Tom  Murphy  heads  the  Social 
Action  and  Apostolic  Committee  whose  activi- 
ties are  to  prepare  speaking  teams  to  give  the 
Catholic  view  of  controversial  topics.  The 
Mission  Committee  is  led  by  Vice-Prefect 
John  McNaught,  under  whom  the  scope  of 
activities  include  reading  for  the  blind,  and 
the  gathering  of  Catholic  books  for  service- 
men. Secretary  Hector  Alexander  directs  the 
Literary  Activity  group  which  has  as  its  pur- 
pose the  presentation  in  literary  form  of  the 
Catholic  viewpoint,  on  matters  of  Catholic 
interest.    To  round  out  a  balanced  Catholic 


program,  the  Liturgical  Committee,  led  by 
Savino  Loscocco  is  to  promote  Dialogue 
masses  and  religious  observances. 

The  well-rounded  program  of  this  core  of 
Catholic  action  shows  that  Catholicism  has 
not  been  lost  in  the  new  order  of  things. 
Lt.  Commander  Shea  has  well  expressed  the 
idea  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Sodality's  ac- 
tivity. He  said,  "Be  a  good  Catholic  and  you 
can't  help  being  a  good  American."  A  good 
Catholic  can't  help  being  good.  The  Sodality 
is  working  to  keep  the  doctrines  of  Christ 
ever-present  and  ever-instilling  truth  in  the 
Catholic  mind. 


THOMAS  H.  MURPHY,  Prefect 


THE  MARKETING  CLUB 


In  the  fall  of  1942,  Professor  Daniel  J. 
Carmichael  of  the  Business  School  faculty  in- 
augurated the  initial  meeting  of  the  Market- 
ing Club  of  Boston  College.  Through  his 
unceasing  efforts  in  gathering  material  an 
interesting  program  at  each  meeting  has  been 
presented.  There  is  a  dual  purpose  behind 
the  aims  of  this  organization:  first,  to  go  on 
field  trips  and  apply  the  practical  experience 
to  the  observations  based  on  the  class  work, 
and  secondly  to  make  contacts  with  as  many 
of  the  important  Boston  business  men  as 
possible. 


ARTHUR  JORDAN,  President 


The  Marketing  Club  had  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  club  in  the  Business 
School  to  have  a  formal  constitution.  The 
first  group  of  officers  elected  by  the  market- 
eers included  Arthur  C.  Jordan  as  President, 
Gerard  Kirby  as  Vice-President,  Paul  Healy 
as  Secretary  and  Edward  Flynn  as  the 
Treasurer. 

The  activities  of  the  Club  during  the  year 
included  a  trip  to  the  Herald-Traveler  to  ob- 
serve the  complicated  business  of  putting  a 
paper  to  press.  The  marketeers  learned  how 
the  paper  is  set  up,  how  the  columns  are 
printed  and  the  numerous  other  details  of 
getting  a  large  city  paper  out  on  the  street. 
As  an  incentive  to  the  present  day  advertising 
methods,  the  Club  members  attended  the  Fred 
Waring  Chesterfield  broadcast  when  it  was 
held  here  in  Boston  and  had  a  first  hand 
chance  to  note  the  modern  methods  of  mar- 
keting a  product  of  nation-wide  interest. 
Among  the  accomplishments  of  the  Club, 
freely  done  on  their  own,  was  a  survey  of 
the  city  of  Newton  prior  to  the  gubernatorial 
election  of  last  fall.  The  amazing  fact  of  this 
survey  was  that  the  Marketeers  came  within 
.8%  of  the  final  result  after  the  results  of 
the  election  were  published.  Mr.  Carmichael 
and  Mr.  Jordan  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  fine  work  which  they  have  done  this  year. 


THE  SEMINARS 


The  Pre-Medical  Seminar.  Early  in 
1934,  because  of  the  growth  of  the  pre-medi- 
cal  group,  the  Seminar  of  embryo  doctors 
made  its  initial  appearance  here  at  the 
Heights.  Since  that  time  it  has  become  one 
of  the  most  constructive  activities  at  the 
college. 

Under  tlie  able  guidance  of  Rev.  Francis  J. 
Dore,  S.J.,  the  pre-medical  students  have  been 
able  to  develop  properly  true  Christian  ideals 
and  correct  medical  ethics.  The  group  was 
organized  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
better  understanding  of  the  various  phases  of 
medical  education,  in  relation  to  true  Chris- 


Tlie  Honors  Seminar.  To  supplement 
the  work  of  the  seniors  who  are  preparing 
for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  with 
Honors,  the  Honors  Seminar  was  founded 
some  years  ago.  This  group  aims  to  foster 
the  discussion  of  metaphysical  problems  and 
to  promote  an  interest  in  philosophy,  beyond 
class  work  itself. 


tion   morality.      It   is   valuable  work   and   is 
being  done  well. 

This  year  under  the  capable  direction  of 
Rev.  John  A.  McCarthy,  S.J.,  the  Seminar 
was  highly  successful.  It  was  Fr.  McCarthy's 
aim  to  conduct  the  Seminar  on  an  informal 
basis  and  he  encouraged  the  Honors  men  to 
lead  the  discussions  themselves,  and  to  ask 
questions  at  will.  Plato,  Augustine,  and  Des- 
cartes were  explored,  analyzed,  and  com- 
pared with  the  Scholastics.  Fr.  McCarthy  has 
done  his  work  well.  He  has  prepared  his  men 
to  take  their  place  in  the  world  as  true  Catho- 
lic College  graduates  and  as  better  exponents 
of  Catholic  thought. 


The  Physics  Seminar.  Early  in  1933, 
Rev.  John  A.  Tobin,  S.J.,  head  of  the  Physics 
department  at  Boston  College,  decided  that 
the  students  who  were  majoring  in  Physics 
needed  some  interests  outside  of  the  class 
which  pertained  to  their  studies.  It  was  de- 
termined that  some  other  problems  could  be 
more  easily  worked  out  in  a  discussion  held 
by  those  men  who  are  interested  in  the  facts 
and  laws  of  physics. 

This  seminar  has  as  its  purpose  a  program 
of  activity  designed  especially  for  those 
seniors  who  are  engaged  in  experimental 
thesis  work  in  the  problems  of  physics.  Each 
problem  included  discussion  of  the  important 
points,  the  procedure  to  be  followed,  the 
probable  results  to  be  obtained  and  the  pos- 
sible explanations.  Due  to  the  war  this  year, 
meetings  were  more  frequent  than  in  the  past 
and  the  energies  of  the  physicists  were  di- 
rected more  diligently  in  these  essential 
channels. 
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THE  1943  FOOTBALL  SQUAD 

VARSITY  FOOTBALL 


The  Golden  Eagles  of  Boston  College 
soared  to  loftier  gridiron  heights  during  the 
whirlwind  1942  season  winding  up  their  spec- 


DENNIS  E.  MYERS,  lleud  Coach 


tacular  campaign  by  participating  in  the 
colorful  Orange  Bowl  Classic  and  also  re- 
ceiving the  Lambert  Trophy  emblematic  of 
their  supremacy  in  Eastern  collegiate  circles 
for  the  second  time  within  three  years. 

World  War  II  did  have  its  affects  on  foot- 
ball at  University  Heights.  Due  to  transpor- 
tation difficulties  the  Eagles  were  forced  to 
play  their  entire  schedule  at  Fenway  Park, 
and  because  of  the  manpower  shortage  the 
Freshman  rule  was  abolished  and  the  year- 
ling was  permitted  to  perform  shoulder  to 
shoulder  along  side  of  the  upperclassmen. 

Denny  Myers  in  his  second  year  as  chief 
of  staff  emphasized  the  necessity  for  proper 
conditioning  in  the  Summer  drills  and  this 
rigid  training  paid  off  with  decisive  victories 
in  the  Fall.  The  Eagles  proved  conclusively 
they  had  mastered  the  speed  and  deception  of 
the  "T"  formation  as  they  rode  rough  shod 
over  eight  stiff  foes  before  being  humbled  by 
Holy  Cross  and  winding  up  on  the  short  end 
of  a  free-scoring  tilt  with  powerful  Alabama 
in  the  historic  Orange  Bowl.  The  Myers-men 
were  unstoppable  on  two  occasions,  these 
being  the  amazing  lopsided  triumphs  over 
Georgetown  and  Fordham  47-0  and  .56-6 
respectively. 


Co-captains  Fred  Naumetz  and  Mike  Holo- 
vak  and  their  senior  mates  brought  the  cur- 
tain down  on  their  collegiate  careers  in  a 
blaze  of  glory.  Holovak  along  with  the  stel- 
lar end  Don  Currivan  were  chosen  unani- 
mously by  the  AU-American  selectors,  while 
fearless  Fred  Naumetz,  who  was  handicapped 
by  a  spinal  operation  just  prior  to  the  sea- 
son's opener,  along  with  Gil  Bouley  and 
Rocco  Canale,  were  frequently  honored  by 
"dream  team"  pickers.  Other  seniors  whose 
names  will  be  inscribed  in  the  immortal  grid- 
iron annals  of  Boston  College  are  Mickey 
Connolly  the  unsung  hero  who  played  a  lead- 
ing role  in  every  victory;  courageous  Wally 
Boudreau  who  capably  directed  the  "junior 
commandos"  and  through  his  able  handling 
and  guidance  of  the  sophomores  and  fresh- 
men he  picked  up  the  handle  "Ma".  Al  Fio- 
rentino  was  a  truly  outstanding  guard  while 
Joe  Repko  was  always  on  the  alert  at  his 
tackle  post.  Carl  Lucas  highlighted  his  four 
years  at  Chestnut  Hill  with  a  spectacular  per- 
formance in  the  Orange  Bowl  encounter. 
Bill  Commane,  the  hard-hitting  baseball  star, 
Ed  Lambert,  and  co-managers  Harry  Luka- 
chik  and  Gerry  Wallace  were  vital  cogs  in 
the  Eagle  machinery. 


REV.  iMAURICE  V.  DULLEA,  S.J. 
Faculty  Director 

The  class  of  '43  may  look  with  pride  upon 
these    classmates   who    ascended   to    national 
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Head  Coach  Myers;   Backfield,  Carl  Brumbaugh;   Line,  Emerino  Sarno;    End,  Harry  Marr. 
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JOHN  P.  CURLEY 

Graduate  iVajiager 

gridiron  leadership  and  who  were  instrumen- 
tal in  the  current  renaissance  of  B.C.  foot- 
ball.   Playing  alongside  of  these  seniors,  and 


the  future  gridiron  greats  of  the  Maroon  and 
Old  Gold  were  Captain-elect  Gil  Bouley,  Ed 
Doherty,  Charlie  Furbush,  Bob  Mangene, 
John  Killelea,  Pat  Darone,  Bill  Connery, 
John  Furey,  Bill  Boyce,  Vic  Pallidino,  Ber- 
nie  Lanoue,  Ed  Fiorentino,  Chet  Lipka, 
Manny  Zissis,  Moe  Chisholm,  John  Kissell, 
Mario  Gianelli,  Larry  Bouley,  Ed  Burns, 
Dick  Doherty,  Joe  King,  Tom  Brennan, 
Frank  Sposato,  Joe  Tobin,  Vito  Stasunas, 
John  Dubzinski,  Ed  Cody,  Vic  Matthews, 
Pete  Prezekop,  and  John  Burke.  These  men 
contributed  highly  to  the  successful  season 
by  learning  in  a  very  short  time  a  style  of 
play  which  features  deft  faking  and  tricky 
ball-handling  in  order  to  function  properly. 
There  were  still  other  men  who  swapped  their 
gold  moleskins  and  maroon  jerseys  for  the 
khaki  or  the  blue.  Angle  Sisti  joined  the 
armed  forces  immediately  after  the  Temple 
fracas  while  Jim  Benedetto,  Bill  Quinn,  Tom 
Moran,  Tuck  Toomey,  Lindy  Blanchard,  and 
Chris  Brady  answered  the  call  before  the  sea- 
son commenced. 

Coach  Myers  along  with  his  able  assistants 
Carl  Brumbaugh,  Harry  Marr,  and  Emerino 
"Moody"  Sarno,  produced  an  eleven  which 


KILLELEA  CARRYING,  CURRIVAN  CRUSHING 


could  hold  its  own  against  any  other  outfit 
and  were  frequently  referred  to  as  the  junior 
Chicago  Bears.  It  was  an  interesting  team 
for  the  spectators  to  watch  for  their  versatile 
offense  provided  many  thrills.  This  offense 
could  explode  at  any  time  and  from  any  posi- 
tion on  the  field,  whether  it  be  a  quick  thrust 
through  the  middle,  an  end  sweep  following 
a  clever  lateral,  or  a  long  deceptive  forward 
pass. 

Contrary  to  past  campaigns  the  Eagles 
broke  precedence  and  discarded  the  customal 
breather  for  their  inaugural  contest  and  in 
its  place  scheduled  a  tartar  in  West  Virginia. 
The  Heightsmen  overpowered  the  light  but 
experienced  Mountaineers  by  a  comfortable 
33-0  margin.  The  Myersmen  got  off  to  a 
quick  start  by  recovering  a  fumble  on  the 
W.V.  27.  Holovak  worked  the  ball  to  the 
nine  on  two  attempts  and  Johnny  Killelea 
lugged  it  over  from  here  with  a  dash  through 
the  middle.  In  the  second  period  Mike  Holo- 
vak shot  past  the  enemy  left  end  and  fleet- 
footed  into  the  Mountaineer  secondary  for  67 
yards  to  register  the  second  score.  Bouley 
and  Furbush  adequately  rubbed  out  the  only 
two  men  who  had  even  the  slightest  chance 
of  nailing  Big  Mike. 


GOOD  LUCK  GIL 

The  Eagles  really  began  to  move  after  the 
first  half  intermission  and  tallied  thrice  in 
the  third  stanza.  Ed  Doherty  and  Mickey 
Connolly  combined  to  outsmart  the  visitors 
for  the  first  of  these  three  tallies.    General 


MICKEY  DRAWS  A  BEAD  ON  THE  CLEMSON  TIGER 


ONE  KICK  THAT  BOOMERANGED 


Ed,  playing  in  the  safety,  took  a  kick  and 
cut  sharply  to  his  left  and  slipped  the  pigskin 
to  Connolly  who  was  speeding  toward  the 
opposite  sideline.  Mickey  galloped  70  yards 
to  pay  dirt  unmolested  for  the  strategy  caught 
Kern's  crew  off  their  guard. 

Quarterhack  Wally  Boudreau  and  a  mixed 
flock  of  inexperienced  sophomores  and  fresh- 
men put  over  two  more  markers  before  the 
period  ended.  Boudreau  scored  on  a  quar- 
terback sneak  after  Burns  and  Fiorentino  had 
teamed  up  on  a  long  pass  play.  Freshman 
Bill  Boyce  then  pitched  to  Ed  Fiorentino  in 
the  end  zone  to  conclude  the  scoring.  Boyce 
faked  beautifully  on  the  play,  thus  enabling 
Fiorentino  to  shake  loose  from  his  defenders. 

The  vengeful  Eagles  made  amends  for 
their  two  previous  setbacks  to  the  Clemson 
Tigers  by  conquering  the  crafty  Carolinians 
14-7  in  a  valiant  uphill  fight.  The  Cotton 
Bowl  opponent  of  the  1939  Eagles  opened 
the  festivities  by  unfolding  a  tricky  aerial 
attack.  Butler  paced  the  Southerners  to  a 
scoring  drive  with  his  sharp  bullets  out  in 
the  flat  and  the  diminutive  Mr.  Butler  culmi- 
nated the  drive  by  slicing  off  tackle  from  the 
four  to  go  over  standing  up. 


The  Eagles  led  by  Holovak  dominated  the 
play  the  remainder  of  the  first  half,  but  al- 
though they  threatened  on  many  occasions 
the  first  half  concluded  with  Clemson  still 
clinging  to  a  7-0  lead. 

Halfway  through  the  third  quarter  the 
Clemson  passing  attack  began  to  click  again. 
When  the  outlook  was  very  dreary  for  the 
Myersmen  Mickey  Connolly  leaped  high  in 
the  air  and  stole  one  of  Butler's  heaves  and 
outran  a  half  dozen  defenders  some  85  yards 
for  the  tally  which  put  Les  Eagles  back  in  the 
ball  game.  Connolly  evened  the  count  by  add- 
ing the  extra  point.  This  sparked  the  Maroon 
legions  to  go  on  and  gain  the  verdict,  with 
Holovak  putting  over  the  clincher  five  min- 
utes before  the  final  gun.  The  Clemson  run- 
ning attack  was  no  match  for  the  hard-run- 
ning Eagle  frontier.  In  fact  the  statistics 
disclosed  that  the  Tigers  ground  oifense 
wound  up  with  a  26  yard  deficit. 

The  North  Carolina  Pre-Flight  powerhouse 
directed  by  the  former  Fordham  mentor  Jim 
Crowley  and  captained  by  Ex-Eagles  Gene 
Goodreault  and  Joe  Zabilski  were  nipped  by 
an  aggressive  Eagle  eleven  7-6  in  one  of  the 
hardest    fought    tussles    of    the    year.     The 


blocking  and  tackling  was  terrific  with  botli 
sides  giving  and  taking  their  share.  The 
Heightsmen  scored  midway  on  a  neatly  exe- 
cuted pass  from  Connolly  to  Ciirrivan.  Don 
made  a  remarkajjle  circus  catch  on  the  play 
with  opponents  draped  all  over  him.  Mickey 
Connolly  split  the  uprights  for  the  all-impor- 
tant point  which  proved  to  be  the  margin  of 
victory. 

The  Flyers  came  close  to  scoring  in  the 
third  period  when  Len  Eshmont  rifled  a  short 
toss  to  Bill  Krywicki  who  was  really  going 
away  until  Don  Currivan  appeared  on  the 
scene  to  nail  him  from  behind.  The  Crowley- 
men  were  rewarded  with  a  t.d.  for  their 
crashing  play.  In  the  final  quarter  they 
blocked  Eddie  Burns'  kick  and  recovered  the 
crazily  bouncing  pigskin  in  the  end  zone. 
The  tension  was  terrific  as  the  Cloudbusters 
lined  up  to  attempt  the  conversion.  The 
Maroon  linemen,  however,  surged  through 
and  hurried  Eshmont's  try  and  the  ball 
spun  off  the  side  of  his  shoe  wide  of  the 
goal  posts. 

Don  Currivan  was  easily  the  hero  of  this 
encounter  with  his  brilliant  touchdown  catch 
and  his  sensational  defensive  exhibition.    In 


the  absence  of  the  injured  Ed  Doherty,  Wally 
Boudreau  played  sixty  minutes  of  inspiring 
football  as  did  Furbush,  Holovak,  Canale, 
Naumetz,  and  Bouley. 

The  Eagles  by  this  thrill-packed  triumph 
won  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  colle- 
giate eleven  to  defeat  a  Pre-Flight  School 
whose  teams  were  comprised  of  ex-collegiate 
greats  and  many  luminaries  from  the  pro- 
fessional ranks. 

The  Men  of  Myers  made  it  four  in  a  row 
when  they  downed  a  scrappy  Wake  Forest 
aggregation  27-0.  Mickey  Connolly  was  the 
big  gun  in  this  tussle  with  his  accurate  and 
startling  aerials.  B.C.  scored  in  the  first 
quarter  on  a  well-executed  drive.  Connolly 
ambled  around  end  for  20,  and  Holovak  took 
a  lateral  and  swung  around  the  opposite 
flank,  being  shoved  out  of  bounds  on  the  one. 
Mike  put  his  head  down  and  smashed  over 
on  the  following  play. 

The  Deacons  dominated  the  play  the  re- 
znainder  of  the  half  with  Johnny  Cochran 
being  more  than  a  thorn  in  the  Eagles'  side. 
Cochran  did  everything  well  and  won  the 
plaudits  of  the  partisan  crowd. 

Connolly  took  complete  charge  of  affairs 


GIVE  IT  TO  MIKE 


CO-CAI'TAIX   MIKi;  ll<)L<)\  AK 

in  the  third  stanza.  The  Mick  filled  the  air 
with  leather  and  one  30-yarder  was  pulled 
down  by  Currivan  for  six  points.  On  that 
particular  play  Currivan  made  an  over-the- 
shoulder   DiMaggio   clutch   to   climax   a    73- 


yard  march  with  Boudreau  at  the  throttle. 
Connolly  unwound  and  fired  a  50-yard  touch- 
down pass  to  Furbush  just  a  few  minutes 
later.  This  was  one  of  the  longest  shots  ever 
seen  at  Fenway  Park. 

Boyce  hurled  to  Fiorentino  for  the  final 
tally  after  Bernie  Lanoue  reeled  off  61  yards 
to  set  it  up. 

Georgetown  was  the  next  victim  for  the 
hungry  Eagles  who  literally  exploded  and 
ran  up  a  total  of  seven  touchdowns  to  gain  a 
decisive  47-0  victory.  The  Men  of  Myers 
struck  fast  and  frequently  with  Ed  Doherty 
commencing  the  hostilities  by  returning  the 
opening  kickoff  85  yards  to  the  Hoya  12.  The 
Eagles  were  unable  to  gain  on  three  tries  so 
Mickey  Connolly  booted  a  field  goal  on 
fourth  down.  A  few  minutes  later  Patsy  Da- 
rone  intercepted  a  Hoya  aerial  on  the  mid- 
field  stripe.  Holovak,  Mangene,  and  Con- 
nolly combined  to  carry  the  ball  to  the  five. 
Holovak  drove  from  this  point,  but  in  the 
turmoil  he  fumbled  and  Don  Currivan  recov- 
ered in  the  end  zone  for  six  points.  Shortly 
afterwards  Fred  Naumetz  recovered  a  Hoya 
fumble  on  the  Georgetown  25.  Holovak 
ripped  through  the  line  for  16,  and  Mangene 


RED  RUNS  AOATXSr  THE  CRUSADERS 


scooted  around  right  end  for  nine  yards  and 
the  touchdown. 

Wally  Boudreau  and  his  "Junior  Com- 
mandos" took  over  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  period  and  continuously  were  at  the 
Hoya  doorstep  but  just  couldn't  get  across. 
Dornfeld  threw  several  fine  passes  and  got  off 
some  towering  kicks  but  when  he  was  injured 
on  a  forward  pass  attempt  the  Hoya's  ap- 
peared to  lose  their  drive  and  spark. 

In  the  second  half  Red  Mangene  scampered 
67  yards  on  the  kickofF,  being  brought  down 
on  the  Capitol  City  Boys'  24.  Connolly  then 
romped  around  end  to  the  four,  and  Holovak 
tore  over  from  here.  Connolly  intercepted  one 
of  McLaughlin's  long  heaves  and  lugged  it 
back  27  yards  to  the  Georgetown  45.  A  pass, 
Connolly  to  Furbush,  netted  19.  Mangene 
picked  up  18,  and  Connolly  drove  over  for 
the  t.d.  Boudreau's  quarterback  sneak  and 
Commane's  nine-yard  spurt  put  the  Heights- 
men  ahead  35-0.  Manny  Zissis  raced  55 
yards  unmolested  with  an  intercepted  pass 
for  another  marker.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Freshman  pilot  Dick  Doherty,  and  paced  by 
Carl  Lucas,  the  Eagles  marched  49  yards 
which  culminated  with  a  Lucas  to  Doherty 
pass  for  the  final  score. 


CO-CAPTAIN  FRED  NAUMETZ 

In  the  first  quarter  the  Hagerty  men  coun- 
tered with  "T"  formation  plays;  but  as  soon 
as  the  Eagles  took  a  decisive  lead  they  re- 
verted to  their  renowned  spread  and  from  this 


CHARLEY  IS  ON  HIS  WAY  TO  GLORY 


ROLLING  IT  UP  AGAINST  THE  RAMS 


setup  they  pitched  a  grand  total  of  forty 
passes. 

Harry  "Mickey"  Connolly  and  Bill  Boyce 
collaborated  to  stage  an  exhibition  of  passing 
which  emulated  at  least  any  of  Ray  Morri- 
son's famous  aerial  circuses  and  was  instru- 
mental in  setting  the  stage  for  three  Eagle 
scores  as  they  whitewashed  the  Temple  Owls 
for  the  second  successive  year  28-0. 

Rocco  Canale  broke  through  and  smeared 
George  Sutch's  punt  and  Freddie  Naumetz 
covered  the  pigskin  on  the  Temple  38.  Con- 
nolly lobbed  a  high  toss  to  "man  in  motion" 
Johnny  Killelea  who  got  the  jump  on  the 
Temple  secondary  and  took  Mick's  sky- 
scraper over  his  shoulder  in  the  end  zone. 
Bernie  Lanoue,  the  Frosh  sensation  who  re- 
placed Killelea  in  the  second  canto,  cut  back 
off  tackle  and  dashed  49  yards  for  the  second 
counter.  Don  Currivan  made  this  crowd- 
pleasing  run  possible  by  wiping  out  two  sec- 
ondary defenders  with   a   devastating  block. 

Coming  out  on  the  field  for  the  second  half 
the  Eagles  rolled  80  yards  for  another  touch- 
down with  Mike  Holovak  climaxing  the  drive 
with  a  one-yard  buck.  Mike  lived  up  to  the 
demands  of  the  spectators  when  they  began 


their  now  famous  chant,  "Give  it  to  Mike". 
The  most  spectacular  play  on  this  uninter- 
rupted march  was  a  fifty-yard  fling  from  the 
Old  Master  Mickey  Connolly  to  Charlie 
Furbush. 

Coasting  on  a  21  point  lead  the  Myersmen 
now  under  the  management  of  Professor 
Wally  Boudreau  drove  47  yards  for  the  final 
score.  Wally  topped  off^  the  successful  jour- 
ney by  pulling  a  clever  quarterback  sneak 
to  go  16  yards  to  score.  One  feature  of  this 
march  was  at  long  last  the  appearance  of  the 
G-5  play.  In  this  little  bit  of  hipper-dipper, 
Yo  Yo  Gianelli  pulled  out  of  the  line,  Bou- 
dreau rammed  the  ball  at  him,  and  Pallidino 
opened  a  conspicuous  hole  for  him  and  Yo  Yo 
thundered  11  yards  like  the  advance  of  a 
small  pachyderm,  thus  setting  a  new  high  for 
yards  gained  by  the  line. 

The  28-0  score  is  no  indication  of  the 
supremacy  the  Eagles  had  over  the  Owls  for 
four  other  B.  C.  touchdowns  were  nullified 
by  technicalities. 

Against  the  Fordham  Rams  the  Eagles  dis- 
played a  crushing  and  overwhelming  offense 
which  annihilated  the  New  Yorkers  by  the 
lopsided  total  of  .56-6.   This  startling  triumph 


raised  the  Eagles  to  the  top  team  of  tlie 
Nation  and  gave  the  Chestnut  Hill  group  the 
recognition  they  so-well  deserved.  The  once 
uncertain  aerial  attack  hlossomed  forth  in  all 
its  magnificence  and  the  fleet-footed  backs 
darted  through  wide  gaps  to  completely  out- 
finesse  the  bewildered  Ram  defenders. 

The  first  period  saw  the  Eagles  immedi- 
ately in  a  rut  when  they  fumbled  on  their 
own  30.  After  battling  out  of  this  predica- 
ment the  Maroon  machine  was  held  scoreless 
until  Gil  Bouley  blocked  Cheverko's  punt 
which  was  recovered  in  the  New  Yorker's  end 
zone  by  Filipowicz  for  an  automatic  safety. 

The  Eagle  tallied  thrice  in  the  second  stan- 
za to  set  the  figures  at  22-0  at  halftime.  The 
scoring  was  done  firstly  on  a  heave  from 
Connolly  to  Currivan  who  travelled  all  the 
way  behind  the  excellent  downfield  blocking 
of  Furbush.  Two  other  tallies  by  Mangene 
and  Holovak  followed  in  rapid  succession. 

In  the  third  quarter  agile  Ed  Doherty 
sneaked  through  the  line  and  twisted  and 
turned  34  yards  to  pay  dirt  before  the  fracas 
was  turned  over  to  the  Junior  Commandos. 
Wally  Boudreau  and  his  hustling  contingent 
wasted  no  time  in  breaking  into  the  scoring 


column.  On  the  very  first  play  Bill  Boyce 
hurled  to  Killelea  for  a  touchdown.  In  the 
final  stanza  the  Boudreau  clan  collected  two 
more  tallies.  Commane  and  Killelea  broke 
through  for  large  gains  on  a  60-yard  march 
before  Commane  charged  over.  The  final 
score  came  as  Lanoue  shot  through  tackle 
after  Boudreau  had  raced  back  a  Fordham 
punt  70  yards. 

The  B.C.  linemen  had  a  field  day  for 
themselves  with  their  bone-crushing  tactics. 
Because  of  their  continual  rushing  the  Rams 
could  not  unleash  their  vaunted  aerial  game 
which  featured  Steve  Filipowicz. 

The  Eagles  made  periodical  flights  to  the 
B.U.  end  zone  and  amassed  a  37-0  victory  in 
routine  fashion  despite  a  driving  rain  and 
ankle-deep  mud.  The  Holmer-coached  eleven 
made  a  vain  but  courageous  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  high-powered  Eagles  out  of  gear  but 
were  no  match  for  the  superior  Heightsmen. 

Holovak,  Lucas,  and  Mangene  highlighted 
the  Maroon  offensive  show.  Holovak  hit  the 
Terrier  line  so  hard  and  so  frequently  that 
it  wobbled  and  wilted  under  the  powerful 
thrusts.  Mangene  scored  two  touchdowns  in 
his    inimical    manner,    out-running    and    out- 


MIKE  OOZES  THROUGH  B.U. 


CONNOLLY  TO  CURRIVAN— 0M-:  BI!I(;HT   VIOiVlKM    AlwMNST    11  IK  CliOSS 


smarting  the  Terrier  tacklers.  Carl  Lucas 
displayed  his  pitching  prowess  by  heaving 
two  excellent  passes  that  resulted  in  touch- 
downs. One  of  these  aerials  went  to  Larry 
Bouley  and  the  other  to  Johnny  Killelea,  both 
passes  netting  close  to  forty  yards. 

On  November  28th,  the  purple  -  crested 
Crusaders  descended  from  the  Worcester 
hills  and  before  a  sell-out  throng  of  forty-one 
thousand  turned  in  the  year's  biggest  upset 
by  humiliating  the  Myersmen  55-12.  Holy 
Cross  assumed  the  initiative  and  crowded 
B.C.  into  a  corner  and  never  let  them  out 
long  enough  to  do  any  damage.  Everything 
Holy  Cross  attempted  worked  perfectly,  while 
in  direct  antithesis  the  Eagles  couldn't  do 
anything  right. 

Bezemes,  Grigas,  Sullivan  and  Ed  Murphy 
were  all  over  Fenway  Park  catching  or  inter- 
cepting passes  for  touchdowns.  B.C.  had  mar- 
velous scoring  opportunities  but  because  of 


unfortunate  mishaps  they  failed  to  capital- 
ize. Mike  Holovak  and  Fred  Naumetz  fought 
their  hearts  out  and  were  magnificent  on  the 
defense. 

The  Eagles  scored  their  first  touchdown 
near  the  close  of  the  initial  period.  After 
Mangene's  touchdown  run  had  been  nullified 
Mickey  Connolly  fired  on  the  dead  run  to  Don 
Currivan  who  had  outrun  the  Cross  defenders 
to  the  end  zone  corner.  King  Kong  Carl 
Lucas  found  the  range  with  another  touch- 
down pass  in  the  final  quarter  with  Chet 
Lipka  the  recipient. 

Holy  Cross  was  a  superb  club  that  gloomy 
November  afternoon  but  they  weren't  43 
points  better  than  the  Myersmen.  The  statis- 
tics on  the  debacle  showed  that  the  Purple 
total  offense  exceeded  that  of  the  Eagles  by 
a  mere  20  yards.  It  was  too  bad  Bee  Cee 
didn't  play  the  Mt.  St.  James  crew  the  day 
ihey  walloped  Fordham. 


BOWLING 


COTTON  BOWL.  The  Boston  College 
Eagles  were  honored  with  then-  initial  Bowl 
invitation  upon  the  completion  ol  a  highly 
successful  season  in  the  Fall  of  1939,  by  the 
Cotton  Bowl  Committee  at  Dallas,  Texas. 
The  Eagles  travelled  "deep  in  the  heart  of 
Texas"  and  there  displayed  the  football 
prowess  which  gave  to  Boston  College  the 
honor  of  having  one  of  the  greatest  teams  in 
the  nation. 

A  royal  welcome  was  tendered  our  men 
in  the  Lone  Star  State  and  they  fully  realized 
that  the  "eyes  of  Texas  were  upon  them". 
They  arrived  in  Dallas,  the  city  of  dashing 
adventure,  of  Dallas  debs,  the  home  of  the 
Cotton  Bowl.  Here  they  were  received  like 
native  sons  and  before  they  had  departed 
they  had  operated  police  cars,  abetted  the  law 
in  numerous  raids,  and  dined  with  the  Texan 
and  his  wide-brimmed  sombrero.  The  Texans 
were  thrilled  with  the  Bawston  accent  and 
the  northerners  were  equally  amazed  at  the 
restful  Texas  drawl.  Every  Texan  lass  was 
impressed  by  the  tales  of  the  crowded  sub- 
ways, of  Beacon  Hill  and  of  Jake  Wirth's. 
They,  in  turn,  mystified  the  quiet  lads  from 


the  Hub  with  stories  of  riding  the  range,  of 
boots  and  saddles,  and  of  the  old  corral. 

Although  B.C.  was  defeated  by  a  scrappy 
Clemson  eleven  6-3,  they  won  the  hearts  of 
the  Southwest  and  people  all  over  the  nation 
were  interested  in  this  club  from  blue- 
blooded  Boston.  Names  such  as  O'Rourke, 
Cignetti,  Ananis,  Goodreault,  Schwotzer,  and 
Harrison  were  on  the  lips  of  many.  Realizing 
the  natural  rivalry  which  had  been  estab- 
lished through  this  encounter  on  New  Year's 
Day,  1940,  Boston  College  and  Clemson  very 
wisely  decided  to  schedule  each  other  during 
the  regular  season. 

The  color  and  splendor  of  the  Cotton  Bowl 
activities  of  1940  have  passed  on  but  they 
have  been  reported  in  Boston  as  one  of  the 
"seven  wonders  of  the  world".  For  those 
who  cotton-bowled  it  "Southern  hospitality" 
is  more  than  a  mere  phrase — it  means  charm 
and  generosity,  friendliness  and  geniality. 
.  .  .  We  won't  forget  those  things. 

SUGAR  BOWL.  "New  Orleans  or  bust" 
was  the  slogan  of  the  student  body  after  the 
1940-41  football  team  accepted  the  invitation 
to  play  in  the  Sugar  Bowl.    Upon  receiving 
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their  pay  checks  from  the  federal  government, 
for  supposed  work  in  the  mail  department, 
some  five  hundred  sons  of  alma  mater  headed 
for  die  "Sunny  South". 

In  everything  from  a  '28  Buick  to  a  '41 
Packard  the  rabid  rooters  journeyed  over  the 
highways  and  byways  to  the  city  renowned 
for  its  Mardi  Gras.  Canal  Street  became  the 
Boston  College  campus;  every  hotel,  her 
dorms;  and  every  nite-spot,  her  meeting 
place. 

A  Boston  College  team  and  a  160-pound 
splinter  of  steel  that  just  wouldn't  stay  down 
came  from  behind  twice  to  score  an  hysterical 
and  historical  19-13  victory  over  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  before  a  record  crowd 
of  73,181.  Twice  Chuckin'  Charlie  had  been 
the  "goat".  His  fumble  in  the  first  few  min- 
utes set  the  stage  for  the  Vol's  first  seven 
points.  Again  in  the  third  quarter  O'Rourke 
was  called  for  pass  interference  penalty,  and 
Tennessee  had  the  lead  once  more. 

O'Rourke  was  weak  from  the  heat,  the 
Eagles  were  exhausted,  it  looked  like  the  end 
of  a  great  career  and  a  great  team,  but  the 
tempered  steel  of  champions  does  not  col- 
lapse, and  O'Rourke  and  the  Eagles  bounced 
back  to  plow  the  Vols  into  the  green  turf 
of  the  Sugar  Bowl  Stadium. 


The  Eagles  came  on  the  field  for  the  second 
half.  Tlie  score  was  7-0  against  them,  but 
not  for  long.  With  Mickey  Connolly  as  the 
spark,  the  Eagle  evened  the  count  7-7. 
Tennessee  roared  back,  however,  and  made 
it  13-7.  The  Eagles  were  down,  but  far  from 
out.  "Old  Ironsides"  Joe  Zabilski  blocked 
the  first  Tennessee  punt  in  seven  years  and 
again  the  score  was  equalized   13-13. 

That  was  the  story  with  three  ininutes  re- 
maining. O'Rourke  was  in  the  game  and  still 
the  "goat".  Then  it  happened.  The  Vols 
missed  a  field  goal.  B.C.  had  the  ball  on  its 
own  20.  O'Rourke  faded  back  twice  and 
missed  twice.  Again  Quarterback  Toczylow- 
ski  called  on  O'Rourke,  and  he  did  not  miss. 
Twice  more  it  was  O'Rourke  pitching  and  the 
Eagles  had  a  first  down  on  the  Vols'  24. 

The  Vols  were  desperate.  Their  defense 
was  open  to  stop  the  passing  attack.  Toz  saw 
the  opening.  A  fake  pass  with  O'Rourke 
carrying.  Through  the  left  side  he  slithered 
by  scrimmage,  back  to  the  right  by  two 
tacklers,  dodging  another  and  he  was  over. 
It  was  19-13;  73,000  people  were  on  their 
feet;  O'Rourke,  his  back  bared  by  the  grasp- 
ing hand  of  a  Tennessee  tackier,  was  doing 
his  best  to  stay  on  his  feet;  and  the  Eagles 
were  the  newly  crowned  champion  of  the 
nation. 


ORANGE  BOWL.  Immediately  following 
the  Holy  Cross  debacle  Boston  College  re- 
ceived its  third  bowl  invitation  within  four 
years  when  the  Orange  Bowl  Committee  at 
Miami  chose  the  Myersmen  to  be  the  opponent 
of  the  University  of  Alabama.  Due  to  the 
O.D.T.  ban  on  travel  no  auto  caravans  filled 
the  American  highways  like  other  years  with 
Eagle  rooters,  but  a  gallant  band  of  New 
England  Servicemen  stationed  in  the  South 
spread  the  praises  of  the  Eagles. 

The  Eagles  started  fast  and  were  seven 
points  up  on  the  Crimson  Tide  in  the  very 
first  minute  of  play.  Marvelous  Mike  Holo- 
vak  took  a  lateral  and  ambled  65  yards  to 
pay-off  territory  before  the  majority  of  the 
large  audience  were  comfortably  settled.  A 
few  minutes  later  tlie  Eagles  roared  back 
with  another  lightning  touchdown,  with  the 
same  Mr.  Holovak  speeding  35  yards  in  his 
routine  manner.  Alabama  then  came  to  life 
and  scored  thrice  to  move  ahead  of  B.C. 
19-14. 

The  Maroon  were  not  content  to  remain 
behind  for  long  and  Carl  Lucas  starting  his 
first  game  rifled  a  46-yard  heave  to  Holovak. 
Mike  smashed  across  a  few  plays  later  for 
his  third  touchdown,  an  unbelievable  feat. 
Mickey  Connolly  made  his  third  conversion 
in  a  row  to  give  the  Eagles  a  21-19  edge. 


The  Tide  got  a  field  goal  to  capture  the  lead 
once  again  before  the  dramatic  opening  half 
concluded. 

The  Myersmen  were  in  bad  shape  as  they 
returned  for  the  second  half.  Lucas  had 
broken  his  leg  while  knocking  down  a  pass 
in  the  second  period,  Currivan's  hand  was 
fractured,  and  Doherty  was  all  done  for  the 
day  with  a  painful  shoulder  injury.  The 
Eagles  fought  on  against  desperate  odds  and 
although  defeated  37-21  they  never  gave  in. 
Holovak  fought  his  heart  out,  Connolly  with 
a  separated  shoulder  and  an  infected  instep 
gave  his  all,  Boudreau  always  had  the  Red 
Elephants  guessing  on  what  he  would  pull 
next.  Mangene  and  Killelea  were  exhausted 
for  they  do  more  running  than  anybody  from 
their  left  half  spot.  Don  Currivan  continued 
to  repel  enemy  charges,  broken  hand  and  all. 
Then  there  was  Rocco  Canale,  Fred  Nau- 
metz,  Joe  Repko,  and  Al  Fiorentino  bringing 
the  curtain  down  on  their  brilliant  careers 
in  championship  manner. 

Boston  College  lost  that  day  to  a  superior- 
manned  Alabama  team,  a  team  that  could 
send  fresh  reserves  into  the  skirmish  at  any 
time.  Although  they  were  outseored  they 
were  not  outfought.  By  such  a  courageous 
exhibition  they  won  thousands  of  new  friends 
throughout  the  nation. 


JOHN  TEMPLE,  Varsity  Hockey  Coach 

The  Class  of  '43  was  replete  with  excellent 
hockey  material.  In  Freshman,  the  hockey 
team  was  composed  of  promising  players 
such  as  Wally  Boudreau,  Larry  Babine,  Nick 
Flynn,  George  Malone,  Bill  McLaughlin,  Bob 


VARSITY  HOCKEY 

Muse,  and  Joe  Arone.  They  lost  only  one 
game,  a  one-goal  decision  to  Hebron  Acade- 
my. In  Sophomore,  Boudreau  and  Babine 
teamed  with  Junior  Ralph  Powers  as  an 
alternate  line  to  the  famous  Chaisson- 
Dumond-Pryor  trio.  This  season  the  team  lost 
a  4-3  opener  to  Yale  and  then  won  fourteen 
consecutive  decisions.  Came  Junior  and  the 
ranks  began  to  diminish.  Babine  was  drafted 
and  McLaughlin  received  an  appointment  to 
Annapolis.  Wally  Boudreau  and  Nick  Flynn 
were  moved  to  the  first  line,  Al  Skene  played 
defense  and  George  Malone  worked  with  the 
second  line.  The  sextet  dropped  one  game  to 
Princeton,  one  to  Dartmouth,  but  won  the 
New  England  League  Title  for  the  third  con- 
secutive year  and  in  a  three-day  tourney  took 
the  National  A.  A.  U.  title  from  St.  Nicks  of 
New  York  in  an  overtime  contest.  They  were 
presented  gold  pucks  by  the  N.  A.  A.  U.  and 
a  banquet  by  the  College  after  which  they 
attended  a  Bruins'  game  as  the  guests  of  Art 
Ross. 

In  this  their  last  year,  we  find  only  three 
seniors  on  the  hockey  six,  with  George  Malone 
hanging  up  his  skates  to  join  the  Air  Corps. 


THE  1943  VARSITY  HOCKEY  SQUAD 


Wally  Boiidreau  was  unanimous  choice  to 
captain  the  Eagles  while  Tom  Meagher  was 
elected  as  Varsity  Manager.  Alex  Skene  and 
Nick  Flynn  are  the  other  two  seniors  on  the 
squad.  Boudreau  played  on  the  first  line  with 
Jim  Edgeworth  and  John  "Putto"  Murphy. 
Alex  Skene  paired  with  Harry  Crovo  and 
Wally  Fitzgerald  on  the  defense  while  Nick 
Flynn  teamed  up  on  the  forward  line  witli 
Jack  Harvey  and  Johnny  Gallagher.  An- 
other hustling  high-scoring  line  was  that  ol 
Ed  Burns,  Joe  Kraatz  and  Jake  Cunniff.  Phil 
Carey  once  again  guarded  the  net  in  his  in- 
iminate  fashion,  while  Henry  Burke,  Waltn 
Brady  and  Roy  Schena  supplied  the  Maroon 
with  adequate  reserve  strength. 

Coach  John  Temple  succeeded  John 
"Snooks"  Kelly  as  hockey  mentor  when  the 
latter  joined  the  Navy.  The  Eagles  walloped 
Northeastern  11-5  in  their  inaugural  witli 
Boudreau  and  Edgeworth  slamming  home 
three  counters  each.  Les  Eagles  then  trouncetl 
Princeton  8-2  at  the  Garden  to  avenge  last 
year's  setback  to  the  Tigers.  In  the  absence  of 
Boudreau  and  Burns  who  were  with  the  grid- 
sters  in  Miami,  Edgeworth  and  Murphy  led 
the  assault  on  the  Tigers.  The  Dartmouth 
Indians  swooped  down  from  the  Hanover 
hills  and  crushed  the  Eagles  14-2.  It  was  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Eagles  in  three  weeks 
and  they  were  definitely  not  clicking. 
Rondeau,  Riley,  and  Harrison  were  unstop- 
pable for  the  Indians  although  Phil  Carey 
turned  in  an  excellent  exhibition.  The  fol- 
lowing night  the  Eagles  journeyed  to  New 
Haven  and  defeated  Yale  4-2  with  Wally 
Boudreau  pacing  the  attack.  Nick  Flynn  also 
dented  the  strings  and  the  defense  was  at  its 
peak.  Les  Eagles  edges  Northeastern  in 
a  return  engagement  with  Jim  Edgeworth 
sinking  the  winning  marker  in  the  overtime 
period  to  virtually  clinch  the  Donald  Sands 
Memorial  Title. 

Phil  Carey  made  many  unbelievable  stops 
and  the  lines  were  clicking  while  the  defense 
men  were  checking  hard  which  indicated  Les 
Eagles  will  be  tough  to  stop  from  here  in. 

Traveling  to  the  ice  covered  hills  of  New 
Hampshire,  the  Eagle  Hockey  squad  met  the 


TOM  MEAGHER  AND  WALTER  BOUDREAU 
Manager  and  Captain  of  the  Eagle  Hockey  Team 


Dartmouth  Indians  in  a  return  engagement 
shortly  after  the  Northeastern  game.  They 
were  inspired  to  win  this  game  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  would  be  the  last  game  for  Putto 
Murphy  who  received  his  orders  to  report  to 
enter  the  Army  Air  Corps  the  following  Sat- 
urday. Despite  the  fact  that  Rondeau  had 
received  a  fractured  skull  during  one  of  the 
Indian  practice  sessions  earlier  in  the  week, 
the  Eagles  were  not  quite  able  to  overcome  the 
terrific  pace  set  by  the  Dartmouth  squad. 
Nevertheless,  the  Eagles  forced  the  game  into 
overtime,  and  on  one  of  those  freak  shots, 
almost  from  the  blue  line,  the  Indians  scored 
the  winning  point. 

Playing  his  usual  fast  game,  Captain  Wally 
Boudreau  sank  one  of  the  markers  for  the 
Eagles  along  with  Jim  Edgeworth,  who  just 
got  out  of  a  sick  bed  to  participate  in  this 
game. 


JACK  RYDER 
Head  Coach 


VARSITY  TRACK 


"The  strongest  squad  in  the  past  few 
years,"  Coach  Jack  Ryder  termed  his  Boston 
College  track  aggregation  when  he  was 
queried  on  the  potentialities  of  his  runners. 
When  one  considers  the  fact  that  the  team  was 
competing  without  a  captain,  an  outstanding 
quarter-miler  and  a  prospective  I.  C.  4A. 
champion  in  the  shotput,  you  would  think 
the  Eagle  mentor  was  being  too  optimistic. 
However,  Coach  Ryder,  the  dean  of  track 
coaches  throughout  the  nation,  wasn't  making 
his  prophecy  with  tongue  in  cheek.  His  pre- 
diction sounds  very  logical  when  the  popular 
mentor  points  out  the  capabilities  of  his 
pupils. 

At  the  conclusion  of  track  activity  last 
Spring,  John  O'Connor  of  South  Boston  was 
elected  captain  of  the  Eagle  track  forces,  but 
Johnny  decided  to  pass  up  his  track  aspira- 
tions in  preference  to  a  more  important  job 
with  Uncle  Sam  in  the  Naval  Air  Corps.  The 
Eagle  legmen  suffered  another  severe  jolt 
last  November,  When  Angle  Sisti,  the 
Heightsmen's  record-slashing  shot-putter  and 
discus-thrower,  was  called  to  active  service 
with  the  Meteorological  branch  of  the  Army 
Air  Corps. 


Up  and  over 


The  men  behind  the  scenes.  Jack  and  Ernie 


On  your  mark 


The  gloomy  outlook  was  considerably 
brightened  by  the  presence  of  talented  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  competitors.  The  senior 
survivors  were  Johnny  Carrusone  and 
Charlie  Toole.  The  former  won  his  spurs  at 
Boston  English  High  where  he  won  the 
Reggies'  220-yard  run  and  a  berth  on  the 
relay  team.  At  University  Heights  Carusone 
received  expert  training  and  transferred  his 
concentration  to  the  quarter-mile  event  and 
immediately  began  to  make  his  bid  for  a 
place  on  the  one-mile  foursome.  Charlie 
Toole,  husky  200-pounder,  took  up  discus 
throwing  as  a  hobby,  but  after  scaling  the 
iron  plate  for  creditable  distances,  decided 
to  donate  his  ability  to  garnering  a  few  im- 
portant points  in  actual  competition. 

Juniors  Frank  Harris,  Jim  Kelleher,  Tom 
Joyce,  and  Leo  Monks  also  displayed  prowess 
in  the  running  department.  When  this  quartet 
moves  into  the  senior  bracket,  Coach  Ryder 
will  be  able  to  count  on  four  experienced 
competitors  in  several  meets  in  which  the 
Eagles    will    participate    during    the    indoor 


John  O'Connor.  Captain  of  the  Boston  College  track  team,  is  sworn 
into  the  Navy 


season.  Tom  Greehan,  sophomore  flash  from 
Belmont,  and  Herbie  McHenley,  freshman 
"wonderboy"  from  Jamaica,  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  speediest  sprint  combinations  in  the 
East. 


The  Maroon  and  Gold  ivill  be  out  in  front 


FRED  MAGUIRE,  Varsity  Baseball  Coach 

VARSITY  BASEBALL.  Baseball  was  the 
first  sport  to  be  affected  by  the  accelerated 
program  at  University  Heights,  for  the  gradu- 
ating seniors  hung  up  their  spikes  and  gloves 
in  what  would  ordinarily  have  been  the  con- 
clusion of  their  Junior  year.  Nevertheless, 
Fred  Maguire  molded  a  smooth-working  nine 
which  clinched  the  local  collegiate  title  and 
enjoyed  a  very  successful  campaign. 

Coach  Maguire's  worry  in  early  Spring 
drills  was  the  scarcity  of  sluggers,  but  this 
problem  was  remedied  with  men  like  Bill 
Commane  and  Mickey  Connolly  around. 
Defensively  the  Eagles  were  very  formidable 
with  an  infield  composed  of  John  "Putto" 
Murphy  at  third,  Bob  Muse  at  short,  Mickey 
Connolly  at  second  and  Wally  Cassell  cover- 
ing the  initial  sack.  Larry  Ferriter  wore  the 
mask  and  glove  behind  the  plate  while  Bill 
Commane,  Bob  Lynch,  and  Frank  Maznicki 
patrolled  the  outfield.  The  pitching  staff  con- 
sisted of  Big  Ed  Leary,  George  "Lefty"  Bent, 
Don  O'Brien,  Ronnie  Corbett,  Frank  Calla- 


han, and  Normie  Martin.  The  Maguiremen 
were  dealt  a  severe  blow  when  they  were  de- 
nied the  services  of  southpaw  Tom  Hazlett 
who  injured  his  pitching  wing.  Tom  Maloney, 
Tom  Dawson,  and  Ed  Kenney  were  valuable 
reserves  who  saw  plenty  of  service. 

The  higlilight  of  the  season  was  the  hard- 
fought  tln-ee  game  series  with  Northeastern 
when  the  Eagles  emerged  victorious  in  two 
of  these  tilts.  Bill  Commane  and  Mickey 
Connolly  wound  up  the  season  with  impres- 
sive batting  marks  of  .459  and  .413  respec- 
tively, while  Bob  Muse  and  Connolly  pulled 
off  a  good  number  of  twin-killings  by  their 
smooth  maneuvering  around  the  keystone 
sack.  Here  is  a  brief  summary  of  how  the 
Eagles  fared: 

Fordham  edged  the  Maroon  1-0  in  the  sea- 
son opener  in  a  five  inning  affair  which  was 
halted  by  a  downpour.  Ed  Leary  limited  the 
Rams  to  four  singles  but  the  Eagles  were 
handcuffed  by  the  offerings  of  Fitzgerald. 
The  best  play  of  this  encounter  was  the  Cas- 
sell to  Muse  back  to  Cassell  double  play.  .  .  . 
The  Eagles  then  captured  two  contests  from 
B.U.,  7-4  and  18-6,  with  Connolly,  Commane, 
and  Murjjhy  leading  the  onslaught  with  some 
heavy  stickwork.  Colby  bowed  13-12  in  a 
slugfest  featured  by  Connolly's  four  bingles. 

The  New  York  trip  was  a  disappointment 
because  inclement  weather  forced  the  cancel- 
lation of  the  Fordham  and  St.  John's  engage- 
ments. The  Eagles  certainly  deserved  another 
crack  at  the  Rams.  Seton  Hall  nosed  out  the 
Maguiremen  in  eleven  frames  2-1  in  the  only 
contest  played  during  the  New  York  jaunt. 
Northeastern  nipped  the  Eagles  3-2,  before 
the  Maguiremen  knocked  them  off  6-5  and 
5-3.  Holy  Cross  defeated  the  Maroon  12-6 
and  13-5  when  the  Eagle  hurling  staff  fell  to 
pieces.  In  the  second  tussle  with  the  Purple 
the  Maroon  flingers  were  much  too  generous 
with  their  base-on-balls.  The  Eagles  sched- 
uled two  service  teams  and  split  even,  losing 
to  Fort  Devens  and  defeating  Squantum.  The 
Providence  Friars  took  the  Eagles  into  camp 
7-4  in  the  season's  finale. 


'ii 


THE  GOLF  TEAM.     This  was  one  of  the 

sports  which  an  accelerated  war  program 
forced  our  Senior  Class  to  discontinue.  Had 
this  been  an  ordinary  school  year,  the  Ma- 
roon and  Gold  golfers  would  quite  certainly 
have  done  themselves  proud.  In  their  captain, 
Jim  Harvey  from  Arlington,  the  Eagles  had 
a  steady  top-notch  performer.  Jimmy  has 
proved  himself  a  first-rate  contender  in  many 
C.Y.O.  and  amateur  tournaments  thoughout 
Massachusetts.  With  the  backing  of  his 
brother  Jack,  John  Rafferty,  and  Phil  Brooks, 
this  foursome  would  have  been  one  of  the 
best  in  collegiate  golf  circles. 

Among  the  victories  of  these  Eagle  golfers 
in  the  regular  season  last  Spring  were  Boston 
University  and  Worcester  Tech.  Harvard 
succeeded  in  defeating  the  B.C.  quartet,  but 
only  after  a  hard  fought  19  hole  match. 
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Ajlcr  a  Idiiji  (Iriic 

THE  TENNIS  TEAM.  Due  to  the  accele- 
rated program  at  University  Heights  the 
tennis  team  was  not  as  active  as  it  would 
have  been  in  other  years.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Captain  Bill  Davis  of  Natick  the  team 


composed  of  Alex  Skene,  Jim  Markham, 
Chuck  Finnerty  and  Steve  Meagher,  did 
themselves  and  the  College  proud. 

In  past  seasons  the  tennis  teams  toured  the 
Sunny  Southland  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days matching  their  skill  against  the  best 
collegiate  players  in  Dixie.  This  year  due  to 
the  ban  on  travel  the  annual  journey  to  the 
South  was  cancelled  and  the  boys  were  denied 
an  opportunity  to  renew  their  rivalry  with 
the  colleges  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 

The  Maroon  and  Gold  netmen  played  only 
one  match  last  Spring  and  that  was  against 
die  Bridgewater  State  Teachers'  College. 


THE  FENCING  TEAM 

FENCING  TEAM.  Under  the  leadership 
of  their  capable  Co-captains,  Yale  Richmond 
of  Senior,  and  John  A.  Delaney  of  Junior, 
the  Maroon  and  Gold  Fencing  Team  gives 
promise  of  being  one  of  the  best  ever  to 
represent  this  sport  at  the  Heights.  Due  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  professional 
coach,  Richmond,  a  capable  hand  with  either 
the  foil  or  the  sabre,  and  one  of  the  two 
veterans  on  the  squad,  assiuned  this  responsi- 
bility, as  well  as  the  job  of  trainer  and  man- 
ager. Delaney,  the  other  veteran,  specializes 
in  the  epee.  The  other  four  members  of  the 
squad,  all  underclassmen  are:  J.  Hill,  R. 
Leonard,  R.  Dunfey,  and  A.  Annacone. 

Up  to  this  time  a  complete  schedule  of 
matches  has  not  been  arranged,  but  engage- 
ments have  already  been  scheduled  with 
Brown  University,  Norwich  University, 
M.I.T.,  and  Boston  University. 


Herb  McKenley.  the  Jamaica  Flash  .  .  .  Up  and  al  'em.  Boys  .  .  .  He's  safe  .  .  . 
Don  throws  that  vital  block  for  Bernie  .  .  .  Harry  basking  in  the  Miami  sun  .  .  . 
The  scene  of  the  Orange  Bowl  game  .  .  .  Ever  present  practice,  even  down  South. 


The  bunch  uuiiiicii  aisociution  luok  cxciled  .  .  .  Mitke\  (Iruivs  his  equipment 
from  our  beloved  Larry  .  .  .  As  usual,  Mike  is  dragging  the  opposing  backfield  for 
a  few  yards  .  .  .  We  hope  this  one  ivill  be  tails,  fellows  .  .  .  Touche  .  .  .  The  Junior 
Commandos'  captain,  Wally  Boudreau  .  .  .  Memories  of  the  Lake  Street  Spa  .  .  . 
Mickey  must  have  belted  a  long  one  .  .  .  Planning  trouble  for  the  opponents  .  .  . 
Smiling  Ed  Lambert. 
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THE  WILL  OF  '43 

This  is  a  will  which  is  for  two  reasons 
extraordinary,  to  which  we  the  class  of  1943 
affix  our  sign.  First,  hecause  it  is  not  above, 
but  beyond,  the  usual  order  of  class  wills. 
This  is  fitting  in  these  times  which  are  them- 
selves beyond  the  usual  order  of  times,  for 
these  are  times  out  of  order,  disorderly  times. 
Second,  it  is  extraordinary  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  no  will  at  all.  To  will  is  to  give,  to 
leave  something,  and  we  have  nothing  to  give. 
For  it  is  of  the  nature  of  every  school  that 
it  be  in  the  space  of  four  years  completely 
reborn.  In  regard  to  its  students  no  college 
is  ever  more  than  four  years  old,  and  thus 
you  cannot  receive  from  us  the  college  tliat 
we  have  known.  Now,  it  exists  only  in  our 
minds  and  hearts. 

Thus  our  will  could  never  be  but  an  empty 
and  meaningless  battle.  And  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  leave  you  the  things  which  have 
been  given  life  by  the  death  of  these  four 
years  just  past,  today  we  could  not  afford  to 
part  with  them,  because  we  need  them  so 
much  ourselves.  We  must  take  them  with  us 
to  be  our  strength  and  our  sanity  in  war, 
these  things  we  have  acquired  at  Boston  Col- 
lege, our  memories  and  our  ideas. 


We  have  many  memories,  and  they  are  the 
history  of  our  class  thus  far.  There  are 
memories  of  material  things:  four  thick- 
boned  buildings  riding  on  the  side  of  a  strong 
hill,  their  backs  hunched  to  the  buffeting 
winds  of  the  west,  their  faces  turned  to  the 
rising  of  the  sun  and  the  moon;  the  campus 
ringed  with  red  in  autumn,  with  white  in 
winter  and  with  green  in  spring;  great  pic- 
tured windows  staining  the  sunlight  where  it 
washes  the  marble  stairs;  the  bells  watching 
at  the  bedside  of  each  dying  hour,  voicing  the 
litany  of  Time;  the  pale  and  brooding  eyes 
of  the  stars,  staring  down  at  us.  And  memo- 
ries of  spiritual  things:  the  strong  and  surg- 
ing spirit  which  filled  a  railroad  station  one 
September  afternoon  with  a  throng  of  stu- 
dents come  to  welcome  home  a  beaten  team; 
the  quiet  of  a  book-filled  hall  when  the  wind 
and  cold  are  searching  round  outside  and  the 
wood  is  warm  overhead;  the  utter  and  per- 
vading peace  of  the  chapel;  the  thousand 
days  of  work  and  play  which  we  shared  to- 
gether and  in  the  sharing  became  a  class;  the 
block  of  four  years  being  which  we  marked 
and  cut  together  and  added  to  those  founda- 
tions of  the  school  which  lie  in  the  fourth 
dimension,  Time.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
memories  which  we  hold  in  common. 

There  are  others,  more  personal,  more  in- 
dividual, more  intimate:  the  feelings  that 
come  to  one  who  for  the  first  time  looks  upon 
the  waters  and  the  hill  and  the  towers,  and 
finds  them  good;  the  secret  swelling  of  confi- 
dence and  strength  within  those  who  are 
maturing,  feeling,  seeing  vital  changes,  ex- 
periencing the  length  and  breadth  of  Time, 
and  thereby  knowing  life;  the  hours  spent  in 
dull  and  deadly  labor  that  one  might  enter 
the  halls  where  men  see  far  things  and  talk 
of  first  causes  and  final  ends.  These  are  our 
own  remembrances  of  the  present-past,  which 
however  present  in  our  minds,  is  past  in  time. 

Our  ideas  have  to  deal  with  the  future,  as 
our  memories  have  to  do  with  our  past,  for 
we  hope  by  these  ideas  to  live  and  in  living 
them  make  them  truly  our  own.  We  do  not 
call  them  ideals  for  just  that  reason,  that  we 
hope  to  live  by  them,  and  ideal  carries  the 
connotation  of  impractical,  unattainable. 


These  ideas  we  share  with  all  B.C.  men, 
with  all  Catholics  and  with  all  Christians  who 
lay  claim  to  a  positive  belief  in  the  teachings 
of  Christ.  But  we  who  are  just  now  taking 
them  for  our  own  are  especially  privileged 
to  prove  our  belief  in  these  ideas  and  to 
propagate  their  worth  by  fighting  for  them. 
These  ideas  are  worth  fighting  for,  and  it  is 
for  them  that  we  are  fighting.  There  is  no 
need  to  recount  them;  they  are  to  be  found 
in  any  Catholic  philosophy  book,  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  We  take  them  to  be  our  guide  and 
our  goal  in  war  and  peace. 

These  memories  and  these  ideas,  now  cen- 
tered here,  will  soon  come  with  us  to  meet 
the  distant  places  of  the  earth.  In  the  cold 
places  they  will  bring  us  warmth;  in  the  dark 
places  they  will  be  our  light ;  in  the  lonelv 
places  they  will  be  our  consolation.  From 
the  billets  and  bridgeheads,  from  the  moun- 
tains and  the  marshes,  from  wherever  we  may 
be,  we  will  look  back,  across  the  months  and 
the  miles,  across  the  jungles  and  the  oceans 
and  the  unmarked  regions  of  the  skies,  to 
here,  to  a  tower  whose  roots  are  in  eternity, 
whose  voice  will  he  heard  by  B.C.  men  every- 
where, forever. 

J.  J.  H. 


JOSEPH  J.  HURLEY 


THROUGH  THE  YEARS 


A  string  of  pearls  for  the  Sub  Turri.  It 
is  thirty  years  old. 

Ages  ago  back  in  1913  when  all  the  world 
was  at  peace,  a  group  of  enterprising  Boston 
College  men  launched  a  bright,  new  year 
book  from  the  new  building  on  the  Heights. 
Since  then,  down  through  thirty  years,  many 
a  change  has  taken  place.  The  Sub  Turri  has 
seen  Boston  College  expand  from  one  gaunt, 
too-new  looking  building  standing  alone  on  a 
high,  barren  hill  to  the  proud,  handsome  col- 
lege it  has  become.  From  Harrison  Avenue 
and  the  rumble  of  elevated  trains,  to  a  beau- 
tiful hilltop,  the  Lambert  Trophy  and  the 
Sugar  Bowl. 

For  thirty  years  the  pages  of  the  SuB  Turri 
have  held  the  smiling,  determined  faces  of 
Boston  College  men.  In  each  face  shines  some 
bright  dream,  some  high  hope,  the  eternal 
college  senior — ever  confident,  ever  ambi- 
tious, ever  young.  Today  those  first  faces  of 
the  men  of  '1.3  are  lined  and  heavy.  Their 
hair,    if   any,    is   grey;    their   physiques   are 


not  those  of  the  strong  muscular  men  that 
smashed  through  the  line  or  clouted  one  over 
the  bleachers.  There  may  even  be  a  sugges- 
tion of  a  paunch. 

Today  it  is  the  faces  of  their  sons  that  shine 
out  from  the  pages  of  the  Sub  Turri  of  1943. 
But  it  is  the  same  year  book,  it  will  always 
be  the  same.  The  external  form  may  change, 
the  writing  of  1913  may  seem  a  little  stiff,  the 
quips  a  bit  old,  the  collars  of  the  men  high 
and  starched,  regular  chokers.  But  the  faces 
are  the  same,  always  the  same.  The  men  of 
'43  are  the  men  of  '13,  and  the  men  of  '43 
will  be  the  men  of  '63,  the  eternal  young 
college  senior.  Sub  Turri  without  end. 

Come  and  slip  back  through  the  years. 
1938,  1929,  192.5,  1917,  1913,  thirty  years 
and  two  wars.  Thirty  years,  from  a  time  when 
women  are  soldiers,  to  a  time  when  women 
were  ladies.  Thirty  years  to  a  world  at  peace, 
a  peace  to  be  shattered  a  year  later  and  never 
to  be  found  again,  a  peace  that  thirty  years 
hence  we  would  still  be  fighting  for. 


1913.  It  was  a  nice  world  into  which  the 
Sub  Turri  was  launched.  A  world  that  was 
beginning  to  break  away  from  the  past,  a 
world  containing  the  seeds  of  the  "free  spirit" 
of  the  Twenties,  but  restrained  by  the  mem- 
ory of  the  recently  deceased  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. The  young  men  of  the  day  were  en- 
grossed by  the  wonderful  new  playthings. 
The  automobile,  an  ugly  piece  of  machinery, 
but  a  word  that  was  on  the  lips  of  every  col- 
lege man.  The  Wright  brothers  had  recently 
completed  their  epic  experiment,  and  the 
event  of  the  year  was  the  flight  from  Boston 
out  across  the  harbor  to  Boston  Light  and 
back  again.  Imagine!  Actually  flying  that 
great  distance. 

The  college  men  all  wore  derjjies,  tight 
trousers,  and  dreadful,  high,  starched  dog 
collars,  looking  like  so  many  men  with  brok- 
en necks  in  casts.  Tight  hobble  skirts  with 
just  a  suggestion  of  ankle  showing  and  big 
feathery  hats  were  the  mode  of  the  moment 
for  the  ladies. 


B.C.  students  hurrying  up  Commonwealth 
Avenue  from  Lake  Street  were  whistling 
"Alexander's  Ragtime  Band".  And  everyone 
over  thirty  swore  that  no  good  would  come  of 
the  younger  generation  who  were  out  dancing 
to  that  barbarous  new  music,  ragtime.  Such 
music!  And  such  disgraceful  dances  as  the 
Turkey  Trot  and  the  Bunny  Hug. 

1913.  A  year  when  a  little  elegance  and 
refinement  still  remained  from  the  decorous 
Nineteenth  Century,  when  women  suffragettes 
were  the  big  joke  of  the  year.  It  was  a  good 
world  into  which  was  born  the  Sub  Turri. 
The  book  that  year  contained  many  pictures 
of  the  new  tower  building,  Boston  College. 
They  were  proud  of  their  beautiful  Gothic 
structure  standing  tall  and  lonely  on  a  hill- 
top. The  year  book  was  dedicated  then,  as  in 
many  future  years,  to  Boston  College's  most 
renowned  graduate.  Cardinal  O'Connell. 
Rev.  Thomas  L.  Gasson,  S.J.,  was  president. 
Rev.  John  F.  Geoghan,  S.J.,  was  dean.  Fran- 
cis  X.   Sallaway   edited   the   year  book   and 


BEFORE  GOTHIC  STONE  ROSE  ON  THE  HEIGHTS 


FROM  THE  HALLS  OF  MONTEZUMA,  TO  THE  SHORES  OF  TRIPOLI 


Thomas  L.  Gannon  was  the  president  of  the 
class. 

Our  own  John  P.  Curley,  Athletic  Direc- 
tor, was  a  member  of  the  class  of  '13.  He 
then  gave  evidence  of  his  liking  for  things 
athletic,  being  manager  of  the  varsity  foot- 
ball team.  He  was  also  an  accomplished  art- 
ist and  staff  cartoonist  for  the  Sub  Turri. 

It  was  a  good  year,  1913,  and  a  good  class, 
and  a  good  first  Sub  Turri,  the  first  in  a  line 
of  thirty. 

We,  the  class  of  1943,  all  know  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  that  surged  through 
Boston  College  men  of  the  war  years,  1917- 
1918.  We  know  because  we  also  are  a  war- 
time class.  Two  wartime  classes  in  the  thirty 
year  history  of  the  Sub  Turri.  A  second  time 
the  Sub  Turri  must  contain  the  determined 
faces  of  Boston  College  men  gazing  into  an 
uncertain  future  with  courage  and  firm  faith 
in  God  and  country. 

There  was  no  year  book  in  1918,  instead 
we  have  Boston  College  in  the  World  War. 
This  is  a  stirring  record  of  our  college's  fine 


achievements  in  that  first  of  the  World  Wars. 
The  book,  containing  the  pictures  and,  war 
records  of  all  B.C.  men  who  engaged  in  the 
war  effort,  was  assembled  and  published  in 
1922  under  the  guidance  of  Fr.  John  S. 
Keating,  now  the  college  Librarian. 

In  those  thrill-packed  days  when  America 
went  gaily  to  war  singing  "K-K-K-Katy"  and 
"Pack  Up  Your  Troubles  in  Your  Old  Kit 
Bag",  in  the  days  of  Liberty  Bonds,  in  the 
days  when  sauerkraut  was  called  "Liberty 
Cabbage",  Boston  College  gave  of  her  men 
and  services  to  our  country. 

Name  after  name  tells  the  glorious  story 
of  Boston  College  at  war.  John  P.  Curley, 
'13,  Second  Lieutenant  Quartermasters 
Corps.  Myles  E.  Connelly,  '18,  Yeomen  Sec- 
ond Class.  John  M.  O'Laughlin  (now  assist- 
ant librarian).  Ensign  U.  S.  Naval  Aviation. 
George  Holland,  '18,  Seaman.  Walter  A. 
Comerford,  '23,  Corporal  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps.  And  three  names  to  give  honor  and 
glory  to  their  Alma  Mater,  Gen.  Hugh  Drum, 
Warren  J.  Clear,  and  John  J.  Shea,  Ensign 


U.  S.  Naval  Aviation,  the  same  Commander 
Shea  who  in  his  second  war  went  down  with 
his  ship,  the  Wasp. 

May  Boston  College  men  do  as  well  for 
their  country  in  this  war  as  did  the  men  of 
the  first  World  War. 

In  October  1918  the  army  moved  right  on- 
to the  campus.  The  Students  Army  Training 
Corps  was  organized  under  Col.  John  S. 
Parke,  and  four  barracks  and  a  mess  hall 
were  erected  on  the  spot  where  now  stands 
the  Science  Building.  The  war  book  has  pic- 
tures of  the  campus  under  military  rule,  pic- 
tures of  the  barracks,  of  the  soldier-students 
drilling  on  the  football  field,  parading  Ijefore 
the  governor,  Samuel  W.  McCall. 

Boston  College  in  1918,  Boston  College  in 
1943.  Conditions  are  diflferent  but  the  spirit 
is  the  same.  Already  in  this  war  B.C.  men 
have  glorious  records,  have  kept  faith  with 
God  and  country  as  did  the  men  of  '17  and 
'18.  The  Sue  Turri  of  the  war  year  1943 
salutes  the  memory  of  Boston  College  in  the 
World  War.    May  our  record  be  as  glorious. 

1925.  The  Twenties,  the  golden,  glittering 
Twenties,  a  time  when  youth  was  young.  It 
was  a  fabulous  age,  an  unthinking  age,  the 
most  colorful  and  yet  the  most  sordid  in 
American  history. 

It  was  an  era  of  "flaming  youth"  with  their 
raccoon  coats  and  hip  flasks.  The  flapper  with 
her  short  skirts,  her  cupid-bow  lips,  her  short, 
frizzled  hair,  imitating  Clara  Bow.  The  col- 
lege boy  with  hair  slicked  back  like  Rudolph 
Valentino,  bell-shaped  trousers,  strumming  a 
ukelele  on  the  porch  hammock,  singing  "Yes 
Sir,  She's  My  BaJjy"',  "Collegiate",  "Tea  for 
Two." 

It  was  an  era  when  football  games  were 
packed  every  Saturday  and  seats  on  the  fifty 
yard  line  were  the  most  cherished  possessions 
in  the  land.  A  time  of  the  "new  freedom", 
of  coupon  clipping,  of  money  and  more 
money.  An  era  merrily  headed  for  destruc- 
tion, a  tremendous  crash,  but  it  was  wonder- 
ful while  it  lasted. 

1925.  Eddie  Cantor  was  romping  about 
the  stage  of  the  Colonial  in  Kid  Boots.  James 
Michael  Curley  was  in  his  second  term  as 
Boston's  colorful  mayor.    The  port  authori- 


ties were  seriously  concerned  over  the  rum- 
running  taking  place  in  nearby  waters.  And 
the  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  case  was  directing  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  on  Boston.  In  this  year  the 
Red  Sox  finished  in  eighth  place,  trailing 
the  league,  and  the  Braves  were  only  a  bit 
better,  ending  in  fifth  place. 

1925.  Boston  College  reflected  the  devil- 
may-care,  light-hearted  spirit  of  this  year. 
The  faces  smiling  out  from  the  pages  of  the 
Sub  Turri  seem  younger  than  in  other  years, 
there  is  a  gayety  in  their  eyes.  They  looked 
out  onto  a  world  of  material  plenty  and  were 
satisfied.  It  must  have  been  good  to  graduate 
from  college  in  such  a  year  with  a  prosperous 
future  ahead,  when  there  were  jobs  for  all, 
lots  of  ZBoney,  and  no  threat  of  war. 

By  1925  the  Science  Building  had  been 
built,  enriching  the  hilltop,  and  in  the  Sub 
Turri  there  is  a  picture  of  the  new  structure 
with  a  ridiculous  looking  auto  in  front  of  it — 
one  of  those  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
the  front  from  the  rear. 

The  Very  Rev.  William  E.  Devlin,  S.J., 
was  the  president,  and  Rev.  Patrick  J. 
McHugh,  S.J.,  was  the  dean.  Thomas  L. 
Quilty  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  year  book. 
And  future  Boston  Fire  Commissioner,  Wil- 
liam A.  Reilly  was  class  president. 

On  the  gridiron  Boston  College  had  one  of 
its  greatest  teams  coached  by  Major  Frank 
Cavanaugh.  Such  names  as  "Plaster"  Ward, 
"Dyker"  Doyle,  Capt.  Joe  Kozlowsky,  Kew- 
pie  Elbery,  and  the  immortal  Chuck  Darling. 
Chuck  was  the  man  of  the  year  as  far  as 
Boston  College  was  concerned.  The  big  blond 
from  the  Middle  West  was  easily  the  most 
popular  senior  as  indicated  in  the  following 
Sue  Turri  citation: 

"Charles  Edward  Darling,  nationally 
known  hero,  the  idol  of  athletic  Boston,  one 
of  the  greatest  kickers  of  all  time,  that  is  our 
blond  haired,  blue-eyed  Darling." 

Jack  Ryder  was  even  then  track  coach,  and 
his  2,400  yd.  relay  team  created  a  new 
world's  record  of  4  min.  53  3-5  sec.  at  the 
Penn  Relays. 

The  Dramatic  Society  presented  Hamlet  as 
the  play  of  the  year.  The  P\ilton  was  lectur- 
ing   against    the    Child    Labor    Amendment 


which  was  later  defeated  at  the  polls.  Even 
then  the  cafeteria  was  on  the  receiving  end 
of  a  ribbing  campaign  as  a  cartoon  in  the 
year  book  indicates.  The  Junior  prom  was 
held  at  the  Somerset.  And  every  one  who 
wore  glasses  had  to  have  the  big,  black  horn- 
rimmed type  (just  as  17  years  later  everyone 
had  to  wear  the  pink  shell  glasses). 

The  Sub  Turri  of  1925  contained  the  rec- 
ords of  a  fine  Boston  College  class  that  gradu- 
ated into  a  prosperous  and  exciting  world. 
And  the  Sub  Turri  marched  on. 

1929.  The  peak,  the  climax,  the  finish. 
Although  not  realized  by  most,  it  could  not 
last  forever.  This  Frankenstein  which  tlie  un- 
restricted capitalism  of  the  Twenties  had  cre- 
ated, this  golden  creature  of  real  estate 
booms,  of  fantastic  stock  market  killings,  of 
tremendous  paper  profits,  this  man-made 
thing  that  seemed  so  benign  and  loving  was 
soon  to  turn  on  its  makers  and  tear  down  their 
beautiful  castles  in  the  air,  castles  built  of 
worthless  stocks  and  ticker  tape. 

1929.  Malcolm  E.  Nichols  was  mayor  of 
Boston,  and  a  delegation  from  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  presented  President 
Hoover  with  a  large  codfish.  The  New  York 
Yankees  beat  Philadelphia  in  the  World 
Series.  Both  Boston  teams  finished  in  the 
shameful  last  place.  Talking  pictures  were 
beginning  to  sound  across  the  country. 

At  the  senior  prom  in  '29  the  B.C.  men  and 
their  girls  in  short  skirt  evening  dresses 
danced  to  "You're  the  Cream  in  My  CoflFee", 
"That's  My  Weakness  Now",  "Singin'  in  the 
Rain',  and  the  wonderful  "Body  and  Soul". 
The  book  of  the  year  as  far  as  college  literary 
men  were  concerned  was  A  Fareivell  to  Arms. 

1929.  The  year  future  statisticians  were 
to  set  as  a  norm  of  prosperity.  "The  best 
year  since  '29.  Most  money  since  '29.  Big- 
gest business  since  '29."  In  that  year  the 
Sub  Turri  shows  us  that  at  last  Boston  Col- 
lege had  acquired  the  form  that  it  was  to  re- 
tain for  inany  future  years.  The  Library  has 
been  built,  the  road  paved,  the  linden  trees 
planted.  The  cars  parked  in  front  of  the 
Library  look  almost  modern  despite  the  blunt, 
unstreamlined  bodies. 

Henry  M.  Leen,  who  was  to  be  Assistant 


U.  S.  Attorney  General,  was  on  the  Fulton 
which  debated  a  team  from  Oxford  on  the 
issue  of  America's  entrance  into  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  Fulton  arguing  against  the 
entrance  won.  The  Dramatic  Society  present- 
ed Hamlet  at  the  old  Arlington  Theatre,  with 
Felix  Doherty  as  star.  Mr.  Doherty  had  one 
of  his  own  plays  presented  a  few  years  later 
at  the  Peabody  Playhouse,  Song  Out  of 
Sorrow. 

The  football  team  of  1928 — what  a  team 
that  was!  It  was  Coach  Joe  McKenny's  first 
year  at  Boston  College  and  the  Great  Warren 
McGuirk  was  captain.  Other  glittering  names 
on  the  glittering  team  were — Pat  Creedan,  Al 
Weston,  the  Kilroy  brothers,  Sheehan,  Dona- 
hue, Whelan.  The  schedule  was  about  as 
tough  as  they  come.  Catholic  U.,  Navy,  Duke, 
Canisius,  Connecticut,  and  Holy  Cross  (B.C. 
won  19-0).  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  years 
of  B.C.  football,  and  the  team  led  the  East. 

In  this  year  of  grace,  1929,  the  general 
tone  of  the  Sub  Turri  was  light,  gay,  and  flip. 
It  mirrored  a  light-hearted,  prosperous  world 
and  a  spirited  class  enamored  of  their  won- 
derful football  team.  1929,  the  end  and  be- 
ginning of  two  eras. 

1938.  The  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Boston 
College  and  the  last  year  of  peace  in  Europe. 
Seventy-five  years  ago  our  college  was  found- 
ed. From  the  most  meager  of  beginnings  it 
had  grown  into  a  great  college  and  university, 
and  the  celebration  in  honor  of  the  event  had 
the  sparkle  and  brilliance  of  a  diamond  neck- 
lace. Diamond  Jubilee  indeed. 

1938.  It  was  only  a  year  before  our  class 
of  '43  entered  Boston  College.  But  in  these 
past  five  years  mighty  changes  have  taken 
place  at  the  Heights,  changes  that  a  B.C.  man 
in  1938  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
imagine.  The  world  then  was  lulled  into  a 
false  sense  of  security  by  the  Munich  Pact, 
and  we  all  hoped  for  "peace  in  our  time". 

The  Very  Rev.  William  J.  McGarrry,  S.J., 
was  president  then,  and  Rev.  Joseph  R.  N. 
Maxwell,  S.J.,  was  the  dean.  John  W.  Gal- 
way  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  Sub  Turri. 

To  commemorate  the  Diamond  Jubilee  the 
Sub  Turri  had  a  very  clever  section  pat- 
terned after  Life.    In  this  there  were  pictures 


DEDICATING  THE  COMMON  ROOM 


FOR  VICTORY 

and  stories  of  the  celebration  and  the  various 
activities  that  were  held  at  the  Copley  The- 
atre, the  high  spot  of  which  was  the  produc- 
tion by  the  Dramatic  Society  under  Rev.  J. 
Louis  Bonn,  S.J.,  of  Music  Makers  with 
Lawrence  MuUin  as  the  lead. 

The  Jubilee  year  football  team  contained 
some  memorable  names  —  Tony  DiNatale, 
Tom  Guinea,  Danny  McFayden,  Jim  Kissel, 
Leo  Logue,  and  the  great  Fella  Gintoff.  Un- 
der dour  Gil  Dobie,  B.C.  met  on  the  gridiron 
Northeastern,  Kansas  State,  Temple,  Detroit, 
North  Carolina  State,  Western  Maryland, 
University  of  Kentucky,  B.U.,  and  of  course 
Holy  Cross.  They  lost  to  the  Crusaders  20-0, 
but  that  year  Bill  Osmanski  was  playing  for 
the  Cross  so  B.C.  was  not  completely  dis- 
graced. 

The  5uB  TuRRi  of  1938  differed  consider- 
ably from  the  first  SuB  TuRRi  of  '13.  But 
the  spirit  of  both  is  the  same,  and  it  will  al- 
ways be  the  same. 

Here  we  are  now  in  1943  and  another  Sub 
TuRRi  is  to  take  its  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 


other  year  books  of  Boston  College's  past. 
Our  year  book  takes  on  an  added  significance 
being  the  first  Sub  Turri  published  while  our 
country  was  at  war.  We  would  rather  that  it 
had  not  this  significance,  but  since  it  has 
come  we  shall  face  the  reality. 

The  Sub  Turri  has  always  mirrored  the 
time,  the  tempo,  the  spirit  of  the  year  it  was 
printed.  It  has  presented  the  senior  of  Boston 
College,  his  thoughts,  his  outlook,  his  inter- 
ests. The  Sub  Turri  captures  the  spirit  of 
each  senior  class  and  freezes  it  forever  be- 
tween its  covers. 

What  will  the  SuB  TuRRi  of  '43  seem  like 
in  a  casual  perusal  thirty  years  hence?  It 
may  seem  quaint,  old-fashioned,  amusing,  or 
perhaps  even  a  bit  sad.  It  will  bring  a  smile 
and  a  tear,  but  it  will  also  bring  the  spirit 
of  the  class  of  '43.  A  class  of  determined  be- 
lievers in  God  and  country,  going  to  fight 
for  what  they  believe  in.  It  is  not  a  gay, 
light-hearted  class,  but  a  suddenly  matured 
group  of  seniors,  clear-headed,  bright-eyed 
men  with  a  faint  smile  on  their  lips,  leaving 
behind  books  and  classes,  homes  and  sweet- 
hearts, and  going  with  a  firm  step  and  strong 
faith  to  war.  G.  E.  McK. 


GEORGE  E.  McKINNON 


IN  '17  AND  '43 


IN    I  HE  DAYS  Ub   S.A.T.C 


Roll  ])ack,  slowly  if  you  will,  the  curtain 
that  shields  from  us  the  action  of  past  years. 
See  for  yourself  how,  in  that  enormous  drama 
of  Life  that  was  played  in  1917,  it  was  so 
strikingly  similar  to  the  events  that  are  so 
ever  present  about  us  today.  As  now,  the 
world  was  then  gripped  in  the  terrible  frenzy 
of  all-out  warfare.  Everyone  was  in  it  .  .  . 
the  cobblers  left  their  lasts,  there  was  no  more 
leather  for  civilian  shoes;  long  queues  of  peo- 
ple waited  for  sugar,  for  tea,  for  coffee,  for 
all  the  other  rationed  commodities  of  the 
times;  and  the  boys  with  wrap-around  khaki 
leggings  on  their  legs  waited  at  the  North 
Station  for  their  trip  to  the  preliininary  train- 
ing camp  at  Devens. 

Yes,  everyone  was  in  it.  Mothers  and 
daughters,  sweethearts  and  sisters  all  bid 
"farewell"  to  their  loved  ones,  and  then 
pitched  in  with  the  work  on  the  Home  Front 


by  knitting  gloves,  sweaters,  mufflers  and  all 
the  other  needs  for  "Our  Boys"  who  were  see- 
ing the  ghastly  panoramic  view  of  Life  from 
muddy  pits,  from  Ijehind  ])arbed-wire  fenc- 
ings, and  from  the  dark  depths  of  No  Man's 
Land  in  the  middle  of  a  tottering  France. 

Yes,  everyone  was  in  it.  The  college  boys 
who  were  doing  their  duty,  and  doing  it  well. 
The  generation  of  Boston  College  men  of 
1918  were  like  the  boys  of  today.  They,  as 
we,  were  ready  to  give  up,  if  necessary,  their 
very  lives  so  that  the  ideals  of  Our  Country 
would  be  fostered  and  cherished  down  the 
pathway  of  the  future  years,  which  stretched 
beckoningly  to  them  then,  as  they  do  to  us 
in  this  year  of  war,  1943. 

Yes,  everyone  was  in  it  in  1918.  There 
were  the  Murphys,  the  Monahans,  the  Uhrles, 
the  Cashins,  the  Sheas,  yes,  the  same  Sheas 
and    Cashins,    the    same    soldier    Warren    J. 


Clear,  who  ai'e  on  the  same  service  rolls  now 
with  the  Gatelys,  the  Cuenins,  the  Walshes, 
the  Fidrockies,  the  Kelleys,  the  Harts  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  1600  sons  of  Boston  College 
who  are  in  the  services  now  fighting  for  the 
perpetuation  of  America's  heartbeat.  A 
heartbeat  that  ticks  out  for  one  and  for  all 
of  four  very  humble  but  quite  significant 
Freedoms. 

Boston  College  did  it  before,  and  is  doing 
it  again  with  all  the  faculties  at  its  command. 

Alma  Mater  was  a  foundling  child,  in  a 
sense,  in  1918.  Two  Gothic  buildings  stood 
alone  in  an  almost  barren  bleakness.  The  en- 
rollment was  small,  the  faculty  numbers  were 
even  smaller.  But  a  dauntless  spirit  was 
there,  instead  of  the  flesh  being  weak,  it  was 
strong.  It  was  the  spirit  of  soldier  Ignatius 
Loyola  coming,  pounding  into  the  hearts  of 
his  faithful  sons.  As  great  a  soldier  he  was, 
his  Boston  College  legion  of  black-robed  men 
were  not  far  behind. 

The  year  was  1918.  Andrew  J.  Peters  was 
Mayor  of  Boston.  George  M.  Cohan  was  sing- 
ing his  immortal  song,  "Over  There".  Presi- 
dent of  Boston  College  was  Very  Rev.  Charles 
W.  Lyons,  S.J.,  and  on  the  faculty  then,  as 
now,  were  Fr.  Corliss  and  Fr.  Keating,  but 


it  was  Mr.  Tobin,  S.J.  and  Mr.  Leavy,  S.J. 
then,  as  well  as  Mr.  Feeley  who  is  still  a 
faculty  member. 

Class  schedules  included  14  hours  in  class 
exclusive  of  military  instruction  and  drill. 
Commandant  of  the  student  army  was  Colonel 
John  S.  Parke. 

Receiving  citations  for  valor  in  military 
operations  from  the  U.  S.  government  and 
foreign  powers  were  23  Boston  College  men. 
In  World  War  I  there  were  523  students  in 
it  and  15  were  killed. 

Yes,  B.C.  men  were  in  it.  They  had  their 
S.A.T.C,  the  Students  Army  Training  Corps, 
and  761  students  were  enrolled  in  that.  But 
what  was  B.C.  like  in  those  days? 

Well,  take  a  look  at  it.  Along  a  long  dirt 
road,  with  faded  green  grass  growing  at  its 
edges,  one  would  walk  slowly  in  from  Com- 
monwealth Avenue  and  see  but  two  new 
buildings  standing  as  Sentinels  of  Strength 
overlooking  the  smooth  water  of  the  Reser- 
voir. But  what  buildings  they  were!  The 
Tower  Building  and  the  multi-buttressed  St. 
Mary's  Hall.  Sentinels  of  Strength  they  were 
then,  and  now  there  are  four  of  those  majestic 
buildings  standing  sturdily  on  Chestnut  Hill. 

Standing  out  like  arms  stretched  in  prayer, 
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the  beautiful  spires  shot  into  the  sky.  But, 
seemingly  still,  it  was  a  barren  place.  A  lew 
bare  trees  dotted  the  landscape,  and  the  stu- 
dent soldiers  drilled  unhampered  on  the 
dusty  road  that  led  to  the  front  of  the  Tower 
Building. 

There  was  no  library  building,  no  science 
building,  and  Alumni  Field  had  one  set  of 
stands.  But  tlie  physical  capacity  of  Boston 
College  did  not  deter  the  government  from 
making  it  a  training  school,  and  it  did  not 
stop  the  Jesuits  from  making  it  one  of  the  best 
of  its  kind  in  the  country.  You  see,  "Ever  to 
Excel"  was  the  motto  of  Boston  College  in 
those  days,  too. 

Barracks  in  the  site  of  the  present  science 
building  were  erected.  Army  instructors  were 
brought  to  the  Heights.  Courses  were  changed, 
added  and  remodeled  so  that  the  geared, 
pent-up  action  of  the  program  would  produce 
the  best  training  for  the  students,  and  the 
country  as  well.  Fr.  Stephen  Shea,  of  the 
present  faculty,  was  a  student  in  the  S.A.T.C. 
during  the  turbulent  years  of  1918,  1919. 
He,  and  others  with  him,  know  what  B.C. 
was  like  then,  and  know  what  Boston  College 
is  like  today. 

Courses  in  those  days  included:  Astrono- 
my, Aviation,  Engineering,  Geology,  Naviga- 
tion, Topography,  and  Map-Making — all  of 
which  were  taught  by  Rev.  Michael  J.  Ahern, 
S.J.,  the  radio  priest.  Fr.  Jones  I.  Corrigan, 
S.J.,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  all  New 
England  Jesuits  taught  War  Aims,  and  ariuy 
instructors  taught  Military  Law,  Hygiene  and 
Sanitation,  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

School  started  its  day  at  7:00  a.m.  and 
lasted  through  until  8:15  p.m.,  and  during 
that  long  day  the  students  were  at  all  times 
living  under  military  discipline.  Drills  on 
Alumni  Field  were  held  daily,  while  the  regu- 
lar classical  curriculum  at  the  College  was 
suspended  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

Never  to  be  forgotten  men  were  in  college 
in  those  days.  We  remember  the  praises  piled 
yearly  on  Luke  Urban  who  is  not  forgotten 
for  his  sterling  end-play  on  the  great  football 
teams  that  B.C.  had  at  that  time.  Well,  he 
was  enrolled  at  University  Heights.  Myles 
Connolly,  author  of  "Mr.  Blue",  now  a  scena- 


rio writer  in  Hollywood,  was  a  student  then. 
Henry  Gillen  of  the  Boston  Post  was  in 
school;  and  George  C.  McKinnon,  famed 
song  writer  and  known  widely  for  his  column 
"The  Wisdom  Box"  in  the  Boston  papers, 
came  out  of  the  last  war  an  Ensign,  but  he 
went  into  it  when  he  was  only  a  student. 

Boston  College  did  her  share  in  the  last 
war.  Officer  strength  came  from  the  S.A.T.C. 
and  from  those  like  Commander  John  J.  Shea 
who  were  enrolled  in  the  Naval  Reserve; 
spiritual  strength  came  from  men  like  Rev. 
Neil  A.  Cronin,  Fr.  William  J.  Farrell,  Fr. 
Cornelius  L.  Reardon,  and  then  there  was  the 
"Fighting  Chaplain",  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Lynch, 
S.J.,  who  is  now  Lieut.  Col.  Lynch  of  the 
Army  chaplain  corps. 

Then  there  was  another  man  from  Boston 
College  in  that  last  year.  His  name:  Warren 
J.  Clear,  class  of  1918.  He  studied  at  the 
Plattsburg  training  camp  and  was  assigned 
to  the  22nd  Lifantry  on  Governor's  Island, 
N.  Y.,  when  he  received  his  commission.  He  . 
performed  valiant  duty  in  the  Great  Struggle 
of  1918  and  he  remained  in  service  after  the 
Armistice  was  signed. 

Perhaps,  more  than  any  other  of  our  B.C. 
graduates,  is  Colonel  Clear  the  bond  which 
ties  B.  C.  efforts  in  the  last  war  so  closely 
with  the  efforts  exerted  by  Boston  College  in 
this  war. 

Warren  J.  Clear  was  a  typical  B.C.  student 
in  his  college  days.  He  wrote  poetry  for  the 
SiyIus,  debated  and  engaged  in  extra-curricu- 
lar activities.  He  was  a  far-sighted  individ- 
ual, and  planned  not  only  for  the  present  day 
but  also  for  the  days  in  the  future.  He  left 
University  Heights  earlier  than  most  students, 
leaving  for  training  in  the  Army  as  early  as 
1917. 

His  life  shows  that  his  foresightedness  was 
not  only  a  credit  to  himself,  but  more  than 
that  is  an  extreme  asset  now  for  the  war 
strategists  in  Washington  today.  He  is  an  ex- 
pert in  Japanese  customs,  traits,  character 
and  language.  Time  and  again  he  has  warned 
American  people  of  the  treachery  of  Nip- 
pon's subjects,  and  his  warnings  have  proved 
effectual. 

Colonel  Clear  went  far  in  army  rank  due 
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to  service  rendered  in  the  last  conflict,  and  it 
is  believed  now  that  there  are  some  of  the 
present  students  enlisted  in  the  Reserves  who 
will  also  go  far  in  the  service  of  the  Country. 

Yes,  Colonel  Clear,  we  believe,  is  the  bond 
that  ties  the  strugglesome  past  with  a  quarrel- 
some present. 

Boston  College  did  it  before,  and,  by  the 
Eternal  Will,  will  do  it  again  and  in  as  satis- 
factory a  manner.  Or,  rather,  we  are  doing  it 
right  now  with  our  boys  fanned  out'  to  every 
corner  of  the  Universe  fighting  that  this  coun- 
try might  live,  so  that  our  peoples  may  keep 
up  those  freedoms  which  America  practiced 
long  before  the  Atlantic  Charter  was  drawn 
up:  And  those  Freedoms — Freedom  of 
Speech,  Freedom  of  Religion,  Freedom  from 
Want,  and  Freedom  from  Fear,  are  freedoms 
that  will  never  die,  and  freedoms  that  will 
live  as  long  as  America  survives. 

B.C.  men  were  in  the  last  war,  and  B.C. 
men  are  fighting  courageously,  gloriously, 
valiantly  in  this  one.  From  the  shores  in  the 
blue  Pacific  where  Guadalcanal  and  Tulagai 
jut  out  into  blooded  waters,  to  the  far  cold 
wastes  of  Aleutian  Territory,  to  the  high, 
broad  stretches  of  sky  above  us  where  our 
aviators  rip  across  the  areas  of  the  world,  to 
the  waters  beneath  the  surface  of  the  land, 
there  will  be  found  a  man  from  Boston  Col- 
lege who  is  doing  his  part  in  the  war  effort. 


All  of  them  are  men  wliom  we  so  proudly 
hail. 

That  day  early  in  December  was  a  cold, 
clear  day.  And  after  those  sickeningly  sad 
days  at  Pearl  Harbor  were  dead,  there  was 
a  live  rush  by  Americans  everywhere  to  get 
into  the  battle  lines.  Boston  College  men,  of 
the  past  and  the  present  together,  offered  their 
services  in  any  and  all  capacities. 

How  we  remember  those  days  after  Decem- 
ber 7th!  Boston  College,  we  know,  was  not 
caught  slumbering.  We  remember  the  lines 
of  students  outside  of  the  Registrar's  office. 
Changes  in  courses  were  being  made,  hours 
of  Junior  philosophy  were  cut  down  for  the 
present  graduating  class,  and  war  courses  of 
vital  importance  were  added.  Then  came  the 
rush  to  the  Naval  Reserve  enlistment  center 
at  Causeway  Street.  There  were  the  inter- 
views, the  letters  of  recommendation,  the 
physical  exams.  The  letter  that  you  were 
accepted. 

And  then  that  day  when,  with  a  group  of 
other  young  Americans  from  different  col- 
leges who  were  enrolled  in  V-7,  you  raised 
your  right  hand,  sucked  in  some  breath,  held 
your  heels  together  and  pushed  out  your  chest 
and  looked  sternly  ahead,  you  repeated  after 
Lieut.  Edmund  Barry  the  words  that  you 
WOULD  serve  your  country  faithfully  and 
to  the  best  of  your  ability. 

It  was  over  in  a  short  time.  The  officer 
shook  hands  with  you,  and  you  returned  to 
school  to  complete  the  requirements  for  en- 
rollment at  one  of  the  navy  schools  after 
graduation.  You  were  in  it,  you  were  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Others  enrolled  in  the  already  created  Bos- 
ton College  battalion  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
selected  by  seniors  as  the  favorite  branch  of 
service,  but  already  some  of  the  seniors  were 
already  enrolled  in  that  branch  of  the  service 
previous  to  the  perfidious  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor. 

There  were  those  summer  days  in  1941, 
hot,  sultry  and  sweaty  days  that  were  spent 
at  Quantico.  You  got  up  early  in  the  morning 
from  your  barracks,  you  marched  and  drilled, 
paraded  and  toughened  yourselves  in  Com- 
mando fashion.    Summer  was  over,  you  re- 


turned  to  the  quietness  of  University  Heights, 
and  you  studied  for  your  degree.  December 
7th  came,  you  waited  anxiously  for  word 
from  Washington,  and  it  came  that  it  would 
be  best  for  you  to  stay  in  school  until  you 
received  your  degrees. 

And  you  stayed,  and  others  stayed  but 
were  already  enlisting,  number  upon  number 
— seniors  and  juniors,  sophomores  and  fresh- 
men— in  V-5  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  which  is 
naval  aviation;  others  enlisted  in  the  Army 
Reserve,  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  and  the 
undergraduates  flocked  to  Causeway  Street  to 
enter  V-1  of  the  reserve  units. 

You  listened  to  Fr.  Murphy,  president  of 
the  College,  telling  you  that  you  were  per- 
forming your  patriotic  duty  by  staying  in 
school  and  preparing  yourselves  as  the  officer 
material  for  the  nation's  armed  forces.  \oli 
heard  Fr.  Midcahy,  the  new  dean,  warn  you 
that  you  were  living  on  borrowed  time  and 
that  it  was  a  duty  to  prepare  yourselves  to  the 
best  of  your  abilities  for  the  service  days  that 
were  ahead  of  you. 

Changes  wrought  by  the  conditions  which 
saw  our  country  at  war  came  about.  Physical 
education  was  compulsory  for  the  seniors  and 
those  enlisted  in  the  diff'erent  reserves.  B.C. 
men  were  being  toughened,  they  were  not  go- 
ing to  war  as  soft-fleshed  weaklings,  and  the 
two  hour  bi-weekly  session  on  Freshman 
Field,  and  then  on  Alumni  Field  was  a  new 
added  course  which  proved  to  be  beneficial 
and  of  utmost  iiuportance. 

Other  things  happened  too.  Students  work- 
ing their  way  through  school,  even  working 
long  hours  at  night,  labored  in  defense  plants. 
The  old  courses  taught  by  Fr.  Ahern  in  1918 
were  again  added  to  the  curriculum.  Fr. 
O'Donnell  taught  two  sections  of  Naviga- 
tion students,  map-making  and  meteorology 
courses  and  new  physics  and  chemistry 
courses  were  being  taken  by  the  students  in 
the  reserves. 

From  the  ranks  of  300  seniors  in  this  class 
of  1943,  225  are  enrolled  in  the  reserves. 
From  our  ranks  some  have  already  heeded 
the  call  to  arms  and  some  are  at  Chapel  Hill, 
for  pre-flight  instruction  in  V-5;  we  have  avi- 
ators in  the  Army  Reserve  who  are  fleeting 
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Immortal  hero  of  the  U.S.S.  WASP  disaster 

across  the  expanse  of  the  heavens;  some  of 
our  number  have  been  drafted  into  the  army 
and  are  upholding  the  traditions  of  B.C.  in 
areas  all  about  the  earth. 

From  the  class  of  1942,  which  preceded 
us,  in  only  a  few  months  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
most  of  them  were  on  their  way  to  foreign 
ports  of  call  in  the  line  of  their  duty.  And 
five  members  of  that  class  went  into  the  thun- 
der and  hell  of  battle  even  before  they  had 
their  chance  to  begin  their  senior  year.  Read 
their  names  and  rejoice  for  them:  William  J. 
Connolly,  John  F.  Kelley,  Thomas  W.  Kelty, 
Edward  T.  Martin,  and  Richard  H.  McMor- 
row.  These  fellows  were  in  the  first  group  of 
B.C.  students  in  V-7  of  the  navy  and  went 
immediately  on  active  duty  after  they  re- 
ceived their  commissions  in  September,  1941, 
three  full  months  previous  to  our  participa- 
tion in  the  war.  Proud  we  are  of  this  first 
group.  They  have  done  well,  and  we  learn 
that  most  of  these  boys  are  now  promoted  to 
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Battle  scarred  hero  of  the  Battle  of  Balaan 

the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Junior  Grade  in  the 
Navy. 

They  are  not,  however,  the  only  Boston 
College  men  fighting  for  our  country's  free- 
dom. Far  from  it.  Of  those  men  listed  on 
the  rolls  of  the  alumni  association  one  in 
every  eight  is  now  seeing  active  service.  They 
are  scattered  out  all  over  the  globe,  and  they 
come  from  all  walks  of  life.  Lawyers,  doc- 
tors, priests,  writers,  insurance  men,  teachers 
they  were  and  the  1600  of  them  are  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  those  that  went  to  battle 
in  1918. 

Some,  God  rest  them,  have  left  this  war 
battered  world,  and  have  returned  to  their 
Maker.  Courageously,  they  lived;  gallantly, 
they  died  on  the  battlegrounds  of  World 
War  II. 

The  first  to  die,  from  the  ranks  of  Boston 
College  men,  was  Lieut.  Charles  F.  Conlan, 
'31,  who  was  with  the  Marines  when  they 
were  making  their  glorious  fight  at  Guadal- 


canal. Others  have,  since  his  death,  travelled 
that  long  road  to  the  Throne  of  Christ.  .  .  . 
Ensign  Thomas  H.  Cook,  '41 ;  Charles  T.  Wil- 
lock,  Jr.;  Bernard  M.  Shea,  '39,  who  was 
burned  to  death  when  his  ship  was  torpedoed; 
and  then  there  was  Al  Horsfall,  '39  .  .  . 

Surely,  we  remember  Al.  Al  of  football 
fame.  Al  who  defeated  Detroit  University 
one  year  at  Fenway  Park  with  his  placekick 
field  goal  that  came  about  when  the  fingers 
of  time  were  ready  to  squeeze  out  the  life  of 
the  game.  Al  played  courageously  for  coach 
Gilmour  Dobie,  and  he  played  a  still  more 
courageous  game  for  the  United  States  Army 
Air  Corps.  Yes,  Al  is  dead,  but  we  do  not 
forget  fellows  like  him. 

Young  and  old  are  they  that  are  the  B.C. 
heroes.  There  are  chaplains  in  service,  fac- 
ulty members,  and  students  also. 

Fr.  Anthony  Carroll,  Fr.  John  Long,  Fr. 
Francis  McDonald,  Fr.  Daniel  Lynch,  Fr. 
John  Foley,  Fr.  Daniel  O'Connor  have  left 
the  academic  life  on  Chestnut  Hill,  have  set 
aside  their  text  books  and  are  now  engaged 
in  a  battle  that  our  nation,  as  it  was  conceived 
and  dedicated,  might  live. 

Yes,  B.C.  men  are  in  it,  just  like  they  were 
before.  And  heroes  we  have  this  time,  just 
like  there  were  heroes  before. 

There  are  many  events  that  stick  solidly  in 
one's  mind  when  deeds  of  valor  are  men- 
tioned. Jack  Gately's  feat  of  killing  the  first 
Jap  in  Guadalcanal  was  a  news  event  that 
hummed  over  the  Press  Association  wires  all 
over  America.  There  was  more  to  it  than  just 
killing  his  foe.  He  was  ready  to  aim,  his  gun 
jammed,  perspiration  broke  out  all  over  him. 
He  tried  again.  He  aimed  at  a  Jap  that  al- 
ready had  a  bead  on  him,  but  Jack's  bullet 
whistled  through  space  and  the  first  of  the 
enemy  groaned  in  death. 

What  is  most  impressive  in  this  war  is  the 
perpetuation  of  the  glorious  religious  heri- 
tage that  is  inherent  in  all  true  sons  of  Boston 
College.  Letters  coming  from  tropical  isles 
and  polar  areas  show  up  this  fact.  One  came 
from  Charlie  Mackin  in  the  middle  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  letter  to  Fr.  McCarthy, 
senior  psychology  professor,  was  a  stirring 
avowal  of  Faith  by  one  who  saw  that  the  pros- 


pects  of  death  were  quite  close  to  him: 
'■  .  .  .  Even  if  our  number  should  come  up  in 
tlie  near  future,  it  does  not  mean  the  complete 
end.  Rather,  it  must  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  existence  for  which  we  were  born.  .  .  ." 

Charlie  Mackin  is  not  the  only  B.C.  gladi- 
ator that  is  thinking  along  those  lines,  for 
soon  there  are  others  who  will  be  following 
him. 

Another  letter  was  the  one  which  will  now 
go  down  into  the  annals  of  American  litera- 
ture. Called  "literature  of  the  heart"  by 
famed  columnists,  the  letter  of  Commander 
John  J.  Shea,  of  the  airplane  carrier  Wasp, 
to  his  five  year  old  son  Jackie  has  been  deep- 
ly impressive  to  all  the  millions  that  now  have 
read  it. 

Read  the  letter  again  and  have  little  won- 
derment in  your  heart  why  the  class  of  1943 
has  voted  liim  as  our  Man  of  the  Year  in  the 
annual  Sub  Turri  poll. 

His  words  to  his  son  Jackie  were  words  of 


infinite  wisdom.  Words  that  express  so  fully 
and  so  nobly  the  thoughts  that  a  father  would 
express  to  his  son,  especially  when  it  seems 
that  Commander  Shea  had  a  premonition  in 
his  heart  that  death  would  soon  be  coming  to 
him  in  the  rages  and  the  havoc  that  is  ever 
whipped  up  in  the  frenzy  of  warfare. 

The  so  beautiful  words  in  his  letter  are  a 
living  example  of  the  glorious  heritage  that 
is  mantled  about  on  the  souls  of  Boston  Col- 
lege men  who  are  true,  real  men  of  Alma 
Mater. 

A  true,  real  B.C.  man  is  not  one  who  neces- 
sarily is  blatantly  brave,  but  is  one  who  will 
fight  with  his  whole  heart,  his  whole  body  and 
his  whole  mind  for  the  traditions  of  God, 
and  the  traditions  of  Country. 

We  have  them  now,  from  our  own  class  of 
1943,  who  are  upholding  these  traditions  .  .  . 
ther-e's  Ed  Walsh,  who  was  our  class  president 
in  Junior  .  .  .  big,  Ijlonde  Tom  Moran  who 
helped    Fred    Naumetz    out   with    the    center 


THE  FACULTY  POSES 


LT.   JOHN   J.   GATELY. 

U.S.M.C. 
The  Marine  who  killed,  the  first 
lap  in  the  Battle  of  the  Solomons 


LT.  EDWARD  l-OLEY,  U.S.M.C. 

Died  in  the  service  of  his  country, 

1942 


ALMA  MATER  HANGS  OUT  SERVICE  FLAG 
FOR  HER  SONS 


duties  on  the  football  team  .  .  .  Angelo  Foniri, 
a  quiet  sort  of  likable  Latin  .  .  .  Duke  Dailey, 
from  the  business  school  .  .  .  Larry  Babine, 
who  was  in  Africa  at  last  reports  .  .  .  and 
there  was  his  pal  from  Arlington,  George 
Malone  who  played  with  Babs  on  the  hockey 
team  .  .  .  and,  to  be  sure,  there  are  many  more 
of  them. 

More  than  1600  from  the  alumni  rolls  have 
answered  the  country's  call  to  arms,  and  are 
in  the  field  of  strife  right  now.  Some  are 
plowing  through  angry  seas,  others  are  flying 
about  in  the  skies  above,  and  still  more  are 
fighting  with  the  land  forces.  All  of  them, 
each  and  every  one  we  trust,  is  fighting  his 
fight  as  a  true  Boston  College  man. 

Are  we  ready?  We  are  if  we  follow  the 
traditions  of  B.C.  men  in  the  dusty  and  bright 
days  of  the  past,  if  we  follow  what  the 
Joyces,  the  Kanes,  the  Lees,  the  Douglases, 
the  Youngs,  the  Sheas  did  in  the  past  war. 
And  the  Naumetzs,  the  McNaughts,  the  Mo- 
rans,  the  Holovaks,  the  Repkoes,  the  Din- 
neens,  the  Murphys,  and  all  the  others  will 
do  their  mightiest  to  keep  up  that  heritage, 
and  to  keep  forever  written  in  the  heavenly 


stars   the    Glory    and    the    Honor    of   Boston 
College. 

We  say  it:  We  are  ready!    We  stand  wait- 
ing our  country's  call.  .L  J.  L. 


JOHN  J.  EARNER 


SITTING  ON  TOP  OF  THE  WORLD 


SENIOR  SQUIBS 

JOHN  ACTON  ...  A  quiet  fellow,  and  in  his  own  words, 
"Mr.  Beauvivier's  constant  companion  .  .  .  HECTOR  ALEX- 
ANDER .  .  .  "'Music  hath  charms,"  suave  taciturn  defender 
of  the  Muse  .  .  .  LOUIS  ALFANO  .  .  .  Flesh  and  blood 
firecracker  of  '43.  a  ready  smile  and  ready  laugh  .  .  .  PAUL 
ALPHEN  .  .  .  The  man  who  owns  the  elixir  of  joy  juice, 
the  beadle  of  Senior  B  .  .  .  WILLIAM  AMSHEY  ...  As 
always  seen  in  Earner's  Line,  just  why.  we  don't  know  .  . 
THOMAS  ANTICO  ...  Sub  beadle  of  Senior  C,  Fr 
Douglas'  religion   bee   and   Santosuosso's  "pie-san"   .   .   . 

DAVID  BAATZ  ...  A  flag  waving  Signal  Corps  man 
affable  and  pleasant  .  .  .  WALTER  BARANOWSKI  .  . 
Mr.  4  by  4,  Senior  C's  jolly  boy  .  .  .  THOMAS  BEATTY 
.  .  .  The  jolting  jitterbug  of  the  Head  House,  singing  waiter 
supreme  .  .  .  ''Southie  is  my  home  town"  .  .  .  EDMUND 
BEGLEY  .  .  .  Army  bound,  but  too  early  for  graduation 
with  his  boys  of  the  Railway  Express  .  .  .  JOHN  BATTLES 
...  A  sputtering  jalopy,  a  multitude  of  friends,  the  Fulton's 
"Hail,  good  fellow,"  and  I  came  here  to  speak  for  "Jo"  .  .  . 
SALVATORE  BELLISSIMO  .  .  .  The  bicycle  boy  of  B.  C. 
but  the  Army  can  also  use  motorcycle  men  .  .  .  GEORGE 
BLAND  .  .  .  The  executive  type  from  the  business  school 
.  .  .  Also  reputed  as  the  Cambridge  politician  .  .  .  ROBERT 
BLUTE  .  .  .  One  of  John  Logue's  daily  passengers,  a  friend 
of  Murphy's  .  .  .  WALTER  BOUDREAU  .  .  .  The  versatile 
Kid,  skates  or  cleats,  he  is  among  the  best  you  can  find  on 
gridiron  or  rink  .  .  .  WARREN  BRADLEY  ...  A  true 
Marine,  Parris  Island  will  remember  him.  Artist  and  stu- 
dent, a  friend  of  the  Sub  Turri  .  .  .  FRANCIS  BRADY 
.  .  .  Dry  wit  and  humor,  a  good  companion  whose  presence 
always  brightens  up  the  surroundings  .  .  .  GEORGE  BRAY 
.  .  .  Effervescent,  radical,  a  Winkler  adversary  and  a  sports- 
man, Regis  fan  .  .  .  JOHN  BREEN  .  .  .  Conscientious  Air 
Corps  reservist  .  .  .  We'd  still  like  to  know  how  he  escaped 
from  the  hockey  team  .  .  .  EDWARD  BROOKS  ...  A 
man  of  the  "Y".  quiet,  tactful,  a  smooth  dresser  .  .  .  PAUL 
BROSNAN  ...  A  dramatist  superb,  a  friend  of  Alphen's, 
no  cuts  in  Religion,  another  B.  C.  High  boy  .  .  .  BYRON 


team  in  a  tug-of-war 
member  of  senior  A 
WELL  .  .  .  The  Readvil 
some    such    number    .    . 
EDWARD  CALLAHAN  . 
belp    at    all    times 


BROWN  .  .  .  Otherwise  known  as  John,  he  knows  Grimes 
too  .  .  .  RICHARD  BUCK  .  .  .  The  Rock  with  spectacles, 
cap  on  goon  slips,  good  renditions  of  "Come  to  Me  My 
Melancholy  Baby,"  .  .  .  "But,  Father  ..."...  FREDERICK 
BURKE  .  .  .  Latin  scholar,  pound  for  pound,  which  makes 
him  plenty  of  scholar  .  .  .  Everybody  wants  to  be  on  Fred's 
.  ROBERT  BUTLER  ...  A  true 
Tall,  quiet  lad  .  .  .  JOHN  CALD- 
;  flash,  someday  flying  a  P-38  or 
Making  B.  C.  in  26  flat  .  .  . 
.  .  Accountant,  philosopher,  ready 
.  WILLIAM  CAMPBELL  .  .  . 
Another  Marine,  Latin  school  bred  .  .  .  ROCCO  CANALE 
...  A  line  in  himself;  "The  White  Cliffs  of  Dover";  "One 
sock"  Rock  is  the  man  with  the  beaming  smile,  the  boom- 
ing laugh  .  .  .  ROBERT  CANNON  ...  A  Navy  man; 
smiling,  bland,  a  Dorchester  cliquer  .  .  .  JAMES  CANTY 
.  .  .  Jack  Armstrong  come  to  life  says  Senior  A's  members 
.  .  .  RICHARD  CAREY  ...  A  friend  of  Bill  Davis,  felt 
lonesome  when  Bill  left  for  M.I.T.  .  .  .  ANDREW  CAR- 
NEGIE ...  No  relation  to  the  Pittsburgh  Carnegies,  but 
"steel"  a  nice  guy  .  .  .  ROBERT  CARR  .  .  .  Somerville's 
sunshine  man.  originally  from  the  Nutmeg  State  .  .  . 
Greatest  worrier  in  the  class  ...  He  clicks  with  everybody 
.  .  .  JOHN  CARUSONE  ...  No  boloney;  efficient  circula- 
tion manager  of  the  Heights,  and  mercury-heeled  trackster 
.  .  .  ROBERT  CASEY  .  .  .  Great  story  teller  and  letter- 
writer,  witty  mind,  and  always  ready  for  a  little  jest  .  .  . 
WALTER  CASSELL  ...  The  man  with  THE  shoulders, 
agile  first-sacker,  and  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  posing 
profound  questions  .  .  .  SAM  CHIUCHIOLO  .  .  .  Keeper 
of  the  Frosh  business  lab-men;  as  pleasant  sounding  as  his 
name  .  .  .  JOSEPH  CLAYTON  .  .  .  Conscientious  Joe; 
friend  of  the  master  minds  and  not  far  behind  himself  .  .  . 
FRANK  CLINTON  .  .  .  "Anax,  Anax."  .  .  .  The  prophet 
of  Hippolytus,  DiNapoli's  left  hand  man  .  .  .  FRANCIS 
COEN  .  .  .  Ed's  big  brother  .  .  .  Silence  is  his  virtue — until 
you  mention  batting  averages  .  .  .  WILLIAM  COMMANE 
.  .  .  Slugger  extraordinary,  Give-it-to-Mike's  understudy  and 
the  best  in  these  parts  .  .  .  HARRY  CONNOLLY  .  .  . 
Great  all-around  athlete  .  .  .  Passer  extraordinary  .  .  . 
Classy  baseballer  .  .  .  "The  forgotten  man"  on  the  local 
sporting  pages  .  .  .  BUT  not  by  us  .  .  .  An  AU-American 
on  our  club  anytime  .  .  .  JOHN  J.  CONNOLLY  .  .  .  "Have 
I  ever  been  wrong?"  Salem's  ambassador  with  a  portfolio 
of  ancient  jests;  Father  Burke's  penman  and  everybody's 
lunch  .  .  .  JAMES  P.  CONNOLLY  .  .  ._  The  Waltham  wit 
.  .  .  "Every  day  a  holiday  when  Connolly's  behind  the  lunch 
counter"  .  .  .  JAMES  J.  CONNOLLY  .  .  .  Lucky  Business 
School  Jim,  out  changing  a  five  spot  when  the  dean  busted 
up  a  nice  crap  game,  and  handed  out  a  few  expulsions  .  .  . 
JOHN  CONDON  .  .  .  Tom  Kennedy's  inseparable  pal  .  .  . 
"Jake's"  blush  arises  when  the  cat-calls  are  evident  in 
Ethics  and  Psyche  .  .  .  THOMAS  CONLON  .  .  .  Tall,  rangy 
blonde,  keeps  holed  up  in  the  Science  Building,  being  in- 
volved in  his  major  .  .  .  EDMUND  CONNOR  .  .  .  Quiet, 
unassuming  member  of  Senior  B  who  holds  the  respect  of 
all  he  comes  in  contact  with  .  .  .  THOMAS  CONNOR  .  .  . 
Might  be  John  when  you  see  him.  but,  then,  John's  a  junior 
.  .  .  Pulls  and  pushes  the  plugs  on  the  switchboard.  .  .  . 
FRANCIS  CONROY  .  .  .  Leading  handshaker  of  the  col- 
lege .  .  .  Political  aspirant  .  .  .  One  of  the  charter  members 
of  the  lunch-room  boys  .  .  .  THOMAS  CONROY  ...  The 
Norwood  nutcake  ...  A  Pre-med  student  but  we'd  be  scared 
to  let  him  operate  on  us  .  .  .  JAMES  CONSIDINE  .  .  . 
Quiet  until  you  corner  him  and  then  find  he's  a  good  con- 
versationalist and  a  grand  guy  .  .  .  ALFRED  CONTRADA 
.  .  .  Grind  of  the  Business  School,  with  an  astounding 
ability  for  accounting  .  .  .  Does  his  homework  days  in 
advance,  tsh,  tsh  .  .  .  JOHN  CORBETT  .  .  .  Tall,  red- 
headed, reputed  to  be  a  grind  .  .  .  Must  be,  even  did  Fr. 
Lowe's  assignment  once  .  .  .  GEORGE  CRISS  .  .  .  One 
of  the  engaged  members  of  our  class — and  to  a  girl,  too  .  .  . 
EDWARD  CRONIN  .  .  .  Charter  member  of  the  O'Cal- 
laghan  Seminar  .  .  .  Quiet,  refined  and  a  good  companion 
.  .  .  ROBERT  CROWLEY  .  .  .  Best  looking  member  of 
the  Business  School  .  .  .  Strong,  mathematical  mind,  good 
around  any  kind  of  figures  .  .  .  GEORGE  CURREN  .  .  . 
Quiet  until  the  subject  matter  of  sports  rolls  around  .  .  . 
An  authority  on  all  major  athletics  .  .  .  DONALD  CUR- 
RIVAN  .  .  .  Ail-American  end  and  All-American  fellow 
.  .  .  Member  of  the  O'Callaghan  Seminar,  an  avid  reader 
.  .  .  MARTIN  DALY  ...  Dry  humorist  .  .  .  Good  religion 
student  .  .  .  Would  mislead  you  on  his  scientific  ability  .  .  . 
.STEPHEN  D'ARCY  .  .  .  Handsome  Steve,  always  ready  for 
a    good    lime   and    can    usually    be   found    planning   one    or 


having  one  .  .  .  STANLEY  DAVIS  ...  A  clever  mathe- 
matician, but  even  more  smooth  on  the  dance  floor  or 
amongst  a  crowd  of  women  .  .  .  WILLIAM  DAVIS  .  .  . 
Captain  of  the  Tennis  team  .  .  .  Currently  doing  his  swing- 
ing for  the  Army  Air  Corps  .  .  .  JOHN  DAY  .  .  .  Gets  his 
name  in  print  daily  in  Mrs  Roosevelt's  column  no  less  .  .  . 
Always  found  in  the  midst  of  debates  in  the  Senior 
Scrounge  Room  .  .  .  ROBERT  DE  GIACOMO  .  .  .  LOUIS 
DIEGOLI  ...  A  real  student,  conscientious  and  on  time 
wiih  his  work  .  .  .  Ability  along  writing  lines  .  .  .  GEORGE 
DIMOND  ...  A  farmer  with  a  passion  for  drawing  choo- 
choo  trains  .  .  .  Also  loves  to  blink  car  lights  at  oncoming 
trucks  .  .  .  JOSEPH  DINNEEN  .  .  .  Rt  Rev.  Monseignor 
of  the  B.  C.  Newsboys  Union.  .  .  .  Jerry  Nason's  right  arm, 
member  of  the  O'Callaghan  Seminar,  Loimge  room  regular, 
sports  a  red  buggy  that  nearly  everybody .  uses  .  .  . 
EDWARD  DIVVER  .  .  .  Waged  a  terrific  battle  with  fresh- 
man physics  .  .  .  Reputed  to  be  a  classy  pianist  .  .  . 
WILLIAM  R.  DONAHUE  .  .  .  Popular,  easy-going  member 
of  Senior  A  .  .  .  Headed  for  the  Navy  as  a  phvsicist.  .  .  . 
ROBERT  DONLAN  .  .  .  Boston's  Demosthenes— with  glass- 
es ..  .  Radical,  raucous,  replete  with  facts  .  .  .  radiant 
raconteur  .  .  .  ALFRED  DONOVAN  ...  A  little  guy  who 
is  a  Pre-Med  student,  likes  dancing  and  studying,  always 
ready  for  an  argument  .  .  .  BERNARD  DOWNEY  .  .  . 
Vice-President  of  Music  Club  .  .  .  Had  math  with  Frank 
Coen.  and  Coen  reports  he  has  never  seen  liim  since  .  .  . 
A  member  of  the  O'Callaghan  Seminar  .  .  .  JAMES  DOYLE 
.  .  .  Manager  of  the  baseball  team,  reputed  to  be  headed 
for  the  priesthood,  quiet,  efficient  .  .  .  CHARLES  DRUMMY 
.  .  .  Drummy's  Rummies,  a  famous  orchestra  about  the  Hub 
and  B.  C.  are  headed  by  curley-topped  Charlie  .  .  .  Drummy 
pounds  on  the  piano  and  casts  side-glances  at  the  girls  .  .  . 
JAMES  DUANE  .  .  .  "Turner"  was  one  of  the  loudest 
members  of  the  class  but  currently  the  Marines  are  quieting 
him  down  ...  A  chem  student  who  never  failed  to  lead 
his  class — in  noise  .  .  .  ELI  DUBINSKI  ...  A  physicist 
whose  education  is  lacking  as  he  never  had  Fr.  Finan  .  .  . 
HENRY  DUCEY  .  .  .  Red-headed,  good-natured,  makes 
friends  easily  . 

ROBERT  FALLON  ...  One  of  Henry  Kaiser's  produc- 
tion men  .  .  .  Did  a  trick  at  Fore  River  as  he  worked  his 
way  through  school  ...  A  member  of  V-7  .  .  .  FRANCIS 
FARRY  .  .  .  "Good  afternoon  sports  fans,  my  agent  tells 
me  .  .  ."  and  so  on  far  into  the  night  ...  A  bone  specialist 
.  .  .  HAROLD  FERLAND  .  .  .  Hairbreadth  Harry  of  Happy 
Valley,  a  part  of  God's  country  down  Lynn  way  that  pro- 
vides plenty  of  entertainment  for  Senior  B's  affable  member 
.  .  .  LAWRENCE  FERRITER  .  .  .  Larry  wears  the  "tools 
of  ignorance"  for  the  baseball  nine.  ...  A  member  of  the 
Lunchroom  A.  C.  a  group  always  looking  for  something  to 
do  .  .  .  ALBERT  FIORENTINO  ...  A  quiet  fellow  who 
did  his  football  playing  in  a  loud  manner  .  .  .  "Stumpy" 
is  a  favorite  around  school  .  .  .  WILLIAM  FITZGERALD 
.  .  .  "Fitzie"  is  a  sharp  dresser  .  .  .  Always  has  his  hair 
combed  and  has  a  tie  on,  which  makes  him  a  model  B.  C. 
man  .  .  .  FRANCIS  FLAHERTY  .  .  .  Physics  major,  quiet, 
unassuming,  with  a  reputation  for  being  a  favorite  amongst 
women  .  .  .  JOHN  FLYNN  .  .  .  Assistant  assistant  to  the 
assistant  assistant  of  Charles  Toole  of  the  Heights  circula- 
tion staff  ...  A  responsible  man  .  .  .  NICHOLAS  FLYNN 
.  .  .  Admirable  class  president  with  as  flaming  a  personality 
as  his  head  of  hair  .  .  .  Hockey  player  and  leading  example 
of  B.  C.  spirit  .  .  .  DAVID  FOLIN  ...  A  Pre-Medical 
student  who  sits  right  next  to  Galligan  in  section  A.  .  .  . 
Has  blonde  hair  with  roots  .  .  .  EDWARD  FORRESTALL 
.  .  .  Drives  a  truck,  at  present  has  hopes  of  heading  a  union 
and  perhaps  drive  eyebrows  Lewis  out  of  business  .  .  . 
VINCENT  FORTE  .  .  .  Ability  to  make  a  dollar  go  a  long 
ways  .  .  .  The  boys  are  still  waiting  for  their  coffee  at  the 
banquet  he  ran  .  .  .  WILLIAM  GALLAGHER  .  .  .  "Lowell 
is  my  home  town."  .  .  .  Quiet,  efficient  student  who  has 
the  respect  of  all  who  come  in  contact  A\ith  him  .  .  . 
ROBERT  GALLIGAN  .  .  .  The  able  man  with  the  blue 
pencil;  classicist,  orator,  debater,  columnist,  diplomat,  and 
tyrannical  dictator  of  the  Sue  Tifkri  .  .  .  Catches  up  on 
his  sleep  riding  to  class  on  the  street  car.  .  .  .  CHARLES 
GARVEY  .  .  .  One  of  Fr.  Boehm's  "boys."  .  .  .  Quiet,  soft- 
spoken,  with  a  definite  weakness  in  Psyche  .  .  .  JOSEPH 
GENTILE  ...  A  scientist  with  a  passion  for  anything  per- 
taining to  science  .  .  .  Likes  to  play  paper  and  pencil  games 
in  class  .  .  .  Good  conversationalist — in  class  .  .  .  PAUL 
GOOD  .  .  .  Class  actor  in  more  than  one  way  .  .  .  The 
gentle  Peter,  villainous  Bolingbroke,  magnificent  Lear,  and 
first  string  tackle  on  the  Chaucer  Seminarians  .  .  .  Fr. 
Shanahan's  idea   of   a  model  student   .   .   .   JOHN   GRADY 


...  A  long  yea  for  Grady  and  let's  have  2  "Let'shavva — " 
.  .  .  Mr.  Vim,  scholar  and  gyrationist  ...  A  prize  cheer- 
leader .  .  .  JOSEPH  GRADY  .  .  .  The  one-armed  bandit, 
assistant  to  the  two-armed  bandit  that  runs  the  bookstore 
.  .  .  JAMES  GRAHAM  ...  A  real  hard-worker  who 
has  regularly  ground  his  way  to  the  dean's  list  .  .  . 
WALTER  GREANEY  ...  A  good  man  with  figures  .  .  . 
i.e.  mathematical  figures  .  .  .  JAMES  GREENE  ...  "1 
can  get  it  for  you  wholesale  if  you  come  to  Leopold  Morse." 
.  .  .  EDWARD  GREENLAW  ...  The  flash  from  Wakefield, 
tall,  quiet,  but  with  sports  coats  that  speak  for  themselves 
...  A  skier  deluxe.  Navy  bound  .  .  .  JAMES  GRIMES 
.  .  .  Smiling  Jim,  happy-go-lucky,  devil-may-care  .  .  .  He'll 
probably  end  the  war  by  playing  poker  with  Hitler — and 
winning   .    .   . 

HALIM  HABIB  ...  A  medieval  man,  student  bell  ringer 
at  the  rallies  .  .  .  HALLEM  HADDAD  .  .  .  Short,  vibrant 
lad  with  a  ready  smile  .  .  .  Sports  addict,  headed  for  Navy 
flying  program  .  .  .  JAMES  HAGAN  .  .  .  Arouser  of  prob- 
lems that  keep  the  profs  stepping  .  .  .  Arlington  product, 
left  school  early  to  train  with  Marines  .  .  .  ROBERT 
HALLIGAN  .  .  .  Debater  extraordinary,  with  a  flare  for 
spouting  poetry  .  .  .  Always  ready  for  a  good  time  or  a 
good  argument  .  .  .  JOHN  HARTIGAN  .  .  .  Leading 
authority  on  the  physical  education  program  .  .  .  Does  bis 
exercising  by  walking  from  the  common  room  to  the  lunch- 
room. .  .  .  FRANCIS  HARVEY  .  .  .  Usually  brings  his 
"sister"  to  the  proms  .  .  .  Sports  lover,  charter  member  and 
manager-coach  of  the  Chaucer  Seminarians  .  .  .  JAMES 
HARVEY  .  .  .  Captain  of  golf  team.  .  .  .  Witty  conversa- 
tionalist .  ,  .  Lives  for  his  love— golf  .  .  .  PAUL  HASTINGS 

PAUL  HEALY  ...  A  Cantab  with  the  tag  of  Dusty  .  .  . 
Famous  for  dry  jokes  and  quick  humor  ...  a  true  Marine, 
having  spent  one  summer  at  Parris  Island  already  .  .  . 
DAN  HEALY  .  .  .  Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary,  and  one 
lousy  geranium.  Jim  Connolly's  partner  in  crime  .  .  .  TOM 
HEATH  ...  "A  tower  and  a  tree."  Blame  him  for  the 
superb  quality  of  this  year's  Stylus.  Poet,  cbamatist,  Philos- 
opher and  friend  .  .  .  JACK  HEGARTY  .  .  .  Cross-word 
puzzle  fiend  and  Flying  Club  enthusiast  .  .  .  PAT  HERLIHY 
.  .  .  He  of  the  soft-spoken  tone  and  loud  shirt.  Caretaker 
of  Father  Burke's  "dependent  areas"  .  .  .  JOHN  HIGGINS 
.  .  .  Reckless  driver  on  the  roadway,  airway,  fairway  .  .  . 
Brilliant  conversationalist  .  .  .  FRANK  HILL  .  .  .  Only 
man  with  a  full  chem  outfit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  How's 
he  do  it?  Father  Butler  better  not  find  out  .  .  .  BILL  HILL 
.  .  .  Wasn't  surprised  when  B.  C.  knocked  off  Idaho  .  .  . 
BILL  HOAR  .  .  .  from  Salem  and  St.  John's  Prep.  Rabid 
sports  fan.  Just  a  "pane"  to  the  Boston  El.  .  .  .  MIKE 
HOLOVAK  .  .  .  the  man  with  the  Protestant  stomach  .  .  . 
Father  Finnegan's  pet  .  .  .  "Give  it  to  Mike."  You  needn't 
have  taken  it  seriously.  Father  .  .  .  CHAS.  HOUGHTON 
.  .  .  Who's  hootin'?  The  man  with  the  wavy  hair  .  .  .  heavy 
note  taker  .  .  .  JOE  HURLEY  .  .  .  Third  himk  of  ice  from 
the  left  in  llncle  Tom's  Cabin  .  .  .  Hand  him  a  comb, 
somebody  .  .  .  AL  JANEVICH  .  .  .  Modest  ticket  taker  for 
the  Cross  and  Crown.  What  happened  to  the  heat?  .  .  . 
ART  JORDAN  .  .  .  Here  he  comes  again  ...  Mr.  Jordan 
in  the  Nile  green  Chev.  .  .  .  BOB  JORDAN  .  .  .  "Here 
comes  Mr.  Jordan"  .  .  .  and  the  boys  with  him  .  .  .  BILL 
JOYCE  .  .  .  Prospective  Seminarian  .  .  .  from  corn  to  Karo 
.  .  .  He  made  the  Forum  in  Father  Shea's  Latin  class  .  .  . 
JOHN  KANE  .  .  .  "Sugar"  ...  or  "Beagle"  to  the  boys 
.  .  .  NOR.  KANE  .  .  .  the  red  headed  racer  in  the  Reservoir 
Run  .  .  .  LOUIE  KASSLER  .  .  .  Jack  Murphy  will  never 
forget  him.  Ethics  needs  improving  .  .  .  JOHN  KEANE 
.  .  .  the  assiduous  student  who  seats  behind  Joe  Grady  .  .  . 
JOHN  KEEFE  .  .  .  Trackman,  engineer;  lace  curtain  Irish- 
man from  Roxbury  .  .  .  JIM  KELLY  .  .  .  Jitterbug  from 
Wakefield  and  Maiden  Catholic  .  .  .  Pappy  .  .  .  One  of 
Mr.  Drummey's  boys  .  .  .  JOHN  KELLY  .  .  .  "Kel"  knows 
his  way  around  the  dark  corners  of  the  Rotunda  .  .  .  ART 
KENNEDY  ...  All  the  way  from  Bridgewater  ...  He 
will  always  remember  the  Junior  Prom  .  .  .  and  Bob  Maher 
.  .  .  TOM  KENNEDY  .  .  .  A.A.  Rep  .  .  .  See  you  all  Friday 
night  at  the  rally  .  .  .  There'll  be  girls  enough  to  go  around 
.  .  .  ED  KENNEY  .  .  .  the  ball  player  who  knows  when 
they  take  a  good  hop  .  .  .  TOM  KERRISEY  .  .  .  Tenor 
in  Donlan's  Trio  ...  "I  keep  strummin'  daily"  .  .  .  JOE 
KHOURY  .  .  .  Major:  Greek  Political  Theory  .  .  .  Cleaned 
the  erasers  for  the  Doc  .  .  .  LARRY  KIELY  .  .  .  Check 
your  coats  in  T  118  .  .  .  O'Hara's  side-kick  .  .  .  TOM 
KILLION  .  .  .  Fourth  of  Hippocrates'  humors,  the  dry  one 
.  .  .  That  collar  is  just  for  camouflage  .  .  .  BOB  KILLORAN 


.  .  .  Commonly  known  as  "Honest  John"  .  .  .  Joined  the 
Marines  to  use  his  Spanish— accent  .  .  .  FRAN  KIMMEL 
.  .  .  B.C.'s  Lucius  Beebe  .  .  .  Knows  all  about  the  latest 
shows  .  .  .  PAUL  KING  ...  All  business  and  no  pleasure. 

ED  LAMBERT  .  .  .  Unsung  athletic  hero  .  .  .  Good 
sense  of  humor  ...  ED  LANIGAN  .  .  .  Class  mathematician 
....  Lawrence  product  .  .  .  Author  of  famous  chain  letter 
to  Marines  .  .  .  AAF  .  .  .  Called  .  .  .  JOHN  EARNER 
.  .  .  Sassiety  editor  .  .  .  Ernie's  Mr.  Anthony  .  .  .  Fifty 
cents,  please,  and  you  get  one  red  feather.  Herald  of  the 
times  .  .  .  WILL  LAUBNER  .  .  .  Tall  tale  raconteur  .  .  . 
PAUL  LEARY  .  .  .  Worries  about  Navy's  handling  of  things 
.  .  .  Paid  will  fix  it  up  O.K.  ...  ED  LEE  .  .  .  Leslie  fan 
(and  we  don"t  mean  Howard)  .  .  .  That'll  be  fifty  cents 
overtime  charge.  Father  McCarthy's  steady  student  .  .  . 
FRANK  LIND  .  .  .  Summer  worker  with  Sisk  .  .  .  Kay 
O'Hare  .  .  .  Knows  him  ...  ED  LINEHAN  .  .  .  Cambridge 
boy  .  .  .  Bill  McGrath's  pal  .  .  .  Nice  dresser  .  .  .  JOHN 
LOGUE  .  .  .  the  boy  everybody  likes  .  .  .  handsome  future 
Air  Corps  boy  for  Navy  .  .  .  Remember  the  blackout  .  .  . 
SAM  LOSCOCCO  .  .  .  John  Curley's  right  arm.  How's  for 
a  couple  of  tickets  for  next  week's  game.  Sam?  .  .  .  CARL 
LUC.'(S  ...  It  took  a  broken  leg  to  make  him  famous — 
outside  the  Heights  .  .  .  Somerville  flash  .  .  .  HARRY 
LUKACHIK  .  .  .  handled  the  football  manager's  job  .  .  . 
A  good  boy  for  the  Sub  Turri  when  it  came  to  Bowl 
pictures  .  .  .  GREG  LUKE  .  .  .  Pessimism  personified  but 
loves  it  .  .  .  BOB  LUNNY  .  .  .  First  nighter  .  .  .  Dilettante 
.  .  .  Artist  .  .  .  Beautiful  dresser  .  .  .  Charter  member  of 
Pickwick  Club  .  .  .  MOE  LYNCH  .  .  .  Major  domo  for 
successful  Cross  Dance  ...  ED  LYONS  .  .  .  Junior  hand- 
shaker, and  four  year  flower  of  Chem  section  .  .  .  JOE 
LYONS  .  .  .  Puts  Donlan's  radical  theories  into  practice 
.  .  .  Cicero  .  .  .  TOM  LYONS  .  .  .  Keeper  of  the  Common 
Rooms  A  laugh  to  go  with  every  occasion,  and  who  swiped 
last  week's  Time? 

JOE  MacSWEENEY  .  .  .  Fugitive  from  Jack  Ryder. 
Quiet  but  affable.  How  much  will  you  take  for  your  notes, 
Mac?  .  .  .  FRANK  McCANN  ...  All  the  way  from  Law- 
rence ...  A  habituee  of  Hampton  Beach  in  the  summer 
.  .  .  Most  practical.  DIZZ  can  be  seen  doing  Accounting  in 
the  Senior  room  .  .  .  DAN  McCARTHY  .  .  .  Member  of 
the  O'Callaghan  Seminar.  Flying  fingers  at  the  rallies. 
Now  in  Qua'ntico  or  Parris  Island?  .  .  .  FRANK  MCCAR- 
THY .  .  .  quiet,  dark  and  handsome  ...  ah!  those  piercing 
eyes  .  .  .  FRANK  McCARTHY  .  .  .  Father  Bonn's  perennial 
villain  .  .  .  You  can  slice  his  brogue  with  a  pair  of  tweezers 
...  0,  ye  tribunes  of  Rome!  .  .  .  JOHN  McCARTHY  .  .  . 
Not  to  be  confused  with  Father  John  McC.  .  .  .  BILL 
McDEVTTT  .  .  .  From  the  land  of  the  Minute  Men  by  way 
of  the  Watch  City  .  .  .  WALLY  McDONALD  .  .  .  Sharpy 
from  the  Navigation  section  .  .  .  One  of  the  strings  in 
Earner's  Line  ...  ED  McENROE  .  .  .  Authority  on  the 
Hindus  .  .  .  From  the  brickyards  of  Everett  to  the  stone- 
pile  at  Quantico  .  .  .  JOHN  McGARR  .  .  .  Class  scientist 
from  Beverly,  and  "I'll  never  leave  before  the  bell  again" 
...  ED  McGILVERY  ...  Oh  you  cute  kid!  "Larr— eeee!" 
A  southern  drawl,  an  empty  pipe,  and  how's  the  atmosphere 
up  there,  Ed?  PHIL  McGINTY  .  .  .  Keeper  of  the  South 
Station  baggage  room  .  .  .  Tall  and  serene  .  .  .  Check, 
please  .  .  .  BILL  (M)  McGRATH  .  .  .  Tall  blond  from 
Brookline  .  .  .  One  of  the  Navigators  of  Senior  B.  A  friend 
of  Jack  Readon's  .  .  .  Typical  B.  C.  .  .  .  Haunts  Cambridge 
.  .  .  BILL  (P)  McGRATH  .  .  .  Brockton  bred  .  .  .  Follows 
route  128  every  morning  to  the  Heights  .  .  .  He  also  knows 
Tom  Tullie's  girl  .  .  .  WILLIAM  McHALE  ...  the  tall 
lad  who's  always  looking  for  someone  .  .  .  GEORGE 
McKINNON  .  .  .  "Boards"  ...  He  saw  every  stage  show 
in  New  York  in  two  days,  and  despite  India,  the  British 
are  still  right  .  .  .  After  all,  gotta  be  expedient  .  .  .  JOHN 
McNAUGHT  .  .  .  Knight  Commander  .  .  .  twice  Harrigan 
Award  winner  .  .  .  Alpha  Sigma  Nu  .  .  .  Dramatics  .  .  . 
and  a  Sub  Turri  ace  .  .  .  Why  go  on?  .  .  .  BOB  McNEILL 
.  .  .  Cheer  leader  .  .  .  Cap  and  Gown  man  .  .  .  Assistant 
to  the  one  eyed  bandit  who  runs  the  lunch  room  .  .  .  ART 
McQUADE  .  .  .  Soft  living  Art  .  .  .  Never  had  a  close 
shave  in  his  life  .  .  .  Never  had  a  shave  for  that  matter  .  .  . 
ED  MADDEN  .  .  .  Recovering  from  an  operation  in  Wey- 
mouth .  .  .  Always  takes  Rosemary  to  the  games  and  dances 
.  .  .  Drives  the  Quincy  boys  in  every  morning  .  .  .  FRANK 
MAHONEY  .  .  .  The  man  of  the  hot  dog  incident  and  the 
blue  Ford.  Let's  have  a  light,  will  ya?  And  while  you're 
at  it,  toss  a  cigarette  this  way  .  .  .  JOHN  MAHONEY  .  .  . 
Fits  with  everyone  .  .  .  Sergeant  at  arms  for  the  Rotunda 
A.  C.  .  .  .  JACK  MANNING  ...  A  perpetual  smile  .  .  . 
Taunton   aristocrat   with   a   flair  for   the   artistic,   always  on 


deck  in  a  theological  argument  .  .  .  TOM  MANNING  .  .  . 
Ah  that  Junior  Prom  .  .  .  Mind  if  I  take  one?  .  .  .  JACK 
MARTIN  ...  A  friend  of  DIZZ  McCann's  from  Lawrence 
...  An  Army  man  through  and  through  .  .  .  always  ready 
to  help  in  any  way  .  .  .  CHARLIE  MASTERSON  ...  But 
I  tell  you  the  name  isn't  O'Rourke  ...  A  green  lunch  box 
or  a  corner  in  Gargan  and  he's  content  .  .  .  unless  you'll 
listen  to  his  puns  .  .  .  TOM  MEAGHER  .  .  .  Publicity 
Director,  sponsor  of  the  EAGLE  .  .  .  "Ship  Ahoy"  in  the 
Cabin  scene  also  known  as  "P.B."  .  .  .  FRANCIS  MEEHAN 
.  .  .  Winner  of  the  John  Conroy  Medal  for  the  reservoir 
run  .  .  .  Went  out  in  long  pants.  Came  back  in  short  ones 
.  .  .  THOMAS  MEEHAN  .  .  .  Business  School's  claim  to 
fame.  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting,  Psychology  or 
other  subject  you  may  name  .  .  .  HAL  MOLLAHAN  .  .  . 
Oh,  I'll  take  a  whack  at  the  "i",  Mr.  Feeley  ...  ED 
MOLONEY  ...  the  smile  boy  of  the  Lowell  group  .  .  . 
poet  .  .  .  navigator  .  .  .  lady  killer  .  .  .  DAN  MORAN 
.  .  .  easy  going  .  .  .  Listens  to  Steve  most  of  the  time  .  .  . 
FRAN  MORAN  ...  the  boy  who  ran  the  raffle  and  well 
done  too  .  .  .  always  ready  to  say  hello  .  .  .  HANK 
MULLEN  .  .  .  Little  Sir  Echo  .  .  .  How  does  he  do?  .  .  . 
Very  well,  as  we  see  it  ...  ED  MURPHY  .  .  .  Tom  Ken- 
nedy's bookkeeper  .  .  .  JOE  MURPHY  .  .  He  actually  did 
the  chem  experiments  .  .  .  Good  old  Joe  .  .  .  "M"  is  for 
the  million  things  that  Joe  has  left  unsaid  .  .  .  JACK 
MURPHY  .  .  .  Cake,  jelly  doughnuts,  and  a  silver  ring 
...  Oh  Laura  ...  No  relation  to  Fran,  but  he's  still  a 
friend  of  Bob  .  .  .  PHIL  MURPHY  .  .  .  Give  me  a  car 
that'll  ride  ...  and  I'll  ride  it  .  .  .  TOM  MURPHY  .  .  . 
Mr.  Brain  .  .  .  Prefect  extraordinaire  .  .  .  Gentleman  to  a 
"t"  .  .  .  Answer  to  a  professor's  prayer  .  .  .  BILL  MURPHY 
.  .  .  I'll  never  forget  those  days  on  Newbury  St.  .  .  Murray, 
Murphy  and  Murray,  the  Unholy  Three  .  .  .  WORL  and 
Byrnes  .  .  .  TOM  MURRAY  .  .  .  Give  him  a  typewriter; 
give  him  a  paintbrush;  give  him  a  Heights,  and  he'll  give 
himself  away  .  .  .  BOB  MUSE  ...  A  sharp  man  in  the 
infield  ...  or  in  the  Lab  .  .  .  Doctor  Bob  soon  .  .  .  ED 
MYERS  .  .  .  "Christopher"  to  the  literati  .  .  .  Just  plain 
"Moe"  to  you  mugs  ...  He  of  the  booming  larynx  .  .  . 
Thespian,  lyricist   .   .   .   This  is  WMEX  in   Bawston. 

ROBERT  NANGLE  .  .  .  The  very  modest  redhead  .  .  . 
Noted  not  notoriously  as  the  Topsfield  teiTor  .  .  .  FRED 
NAUMETZ  .  .  .  Most  popular  man  in  class  .  .  .  "Anybody 
looking  for  a  football  coach?"  .  .  .  JOE  NEVINS  .  .  . 
Elected  by  popular  ballot  to  post  of  Alderman  of  the  Fifth 
District  .  .  .  Political  polution  is  hinted  .  .  .  JOSEPH 
NEYLON  .  .  .  Always  finishes  with  a  strong  drive  -.  .  . 
Noted  for  ability  in  mathematics  .  .  .  JAMES  NOONAN 
.  .  .  Bushy  redhead  .  .  .  Personality  plus  .  .  .  Left  school 
early  for  "Paradise  Island"  and  the  Marines  .  .  .  WILLIAM 
NOONAN  .  .  .  Easy  going,  a  friend  in  need  .  .  .  The  only 
one  wdio  has  his  Time  and  Motion  lessons  complete  .  .  . 
ROBERT  O'BRIEN  .  .  .  HANK  O'CONNELL  .  .  .  Former 
Marquette  authority  on  Parliamentary  procedure  .  .  .  Ad- 
versary of  '42's  Joe  Nolan   .  .  . 

EDWARD  O'CONNOR  .  .  .  Candidate  for  the  Institute 
.  .  .  James  Michael's  (You-know-who)  undaunted  follower 
.  .  .  Mr.  Senator  ...  As  interested  in  politics  as  Harry 
Doyle  .  .  .  THOMAS  B.  O'CONNOR  .  .  .  "Coin'  to  Maiden, 
Bud?"  .  .  .  The  man  with  the  talking  thumb  .  .  .  Never 
paid  for  a  ride  on  a  street  car  yet  .  .  .  THOMAS  F. 
O'CONNOR  .  .  .  Tommy's  the  boy  with  the  hair  .  .  .  and 
the  teeth  .  .  .  and  the  mouth  .  .  .  that  smiles  .  .  .  JOHN 
O'DONOGHUE  .  .  .  Master  mechanic  on  Fords  .  .  .  Free 
advice  on  the  ailments  of  any  other  type,  too  .  .  .  Very 
industrious,  always  on  the  hustle  .  .  .  GEORGE  O'HARA 
.  .  .  "THE  BRAIN,"  also  (our  class  boasts  two)  .  .  . 
Snappy  dancer  .  .  .  Aspires  to  be  a  doctor  .  .  .  JOHN 
O'HARA  .  .  .  First  love — airplanes  .  .  .  Second  love — none 
of  your  business  .  .  .  WILLIAM  OLIVO  .  .  .  Plays  "Jeff" 
to  John  Corbett's  "Mutt"  .  .  .  Pounds  around  in  a  snappy 
red  car  .  .  .  FRAN  O'MALLEY  ...  A  friend  of  John 
Logue's  .  .  .  Library  worker  in  the  old  days  .  .  .  ROBERT 
O'MEARA  .  .  .  Air-conditioned  beach-wagon  .  .  .  Wears  a 
sharpy  coon-cap  .  .  .  "Great  German  scholar,  isn't  he,  Doc 
Boulanger?"  .  .  .  BERNIE  O'NEIL  .  .  .  The  old  married 
man  of  our  class  .  .  .  Always  studying  very  industriously 
in  the  Common's  room  .  .  .  JOHN  O'SHEA  .  .  .  "The 
Sheriff"  ...  A  killer  with  the  women  .  .  .  Must  be  that 
pipe  that  gets  them  .  .  .  EDWARD  O'SULLIVAN  ...  "A 
winner"  .  .  .  Took  navigation  twice  just  for  the  pleasure 
of  taking  Navigation  ...  Is  the  guy  O.K.?  .  .  .  DAN 
O'SULLIVAN  .  .  .  "Danno"  popular  with  his  fellows  .  .  . 
Always  ready  to  help  .  .  .  THOMAS  OWENS  .  .  .  Physics 
major  .  .  .  Veiy  astute   in   ihe  mailer  of  taking  notes  .   .  . 


Ought  to  get  a  good  price  fur  them  from  some  incoming 
senior  .  .  .  PAUL  PASQUINE  .  .  .  "There's  a  character" 
.  .  .  Proponent  of  Rodney  Blatsford's  Theory  on  the  What- 
ness  of  Why  .  .  .  BILL  POTTER  .  .  .  Rides  in  every  morn- 
ing on  the  9  o'clock  "boom"  from  Salem  .  .  .  Headed  for 
Marines  and  "Paradise  Island"  .  .  .  FRANK  POWER  .  .  . 
High  school  basketball  referee  .  .  .  Leading  authority  on 
the  "Saints"  .  .  .  BILL  POWER  .  .  .  "The  boy  with  the 
educated  toe"  ...  A  good  man  during  exams  ...  Is  noted 
for  theorizing  rather  than  practical  knowledge  .  .  .  RED 
RADLEY  .  .  .  Fr.  O'Donnell's  nephew  and  one  of  his  best 
navigation  students  .  .  .  Rabid  rooter  at  all  B.  C.  events 
.  .  .  Plenty  of  spirit  .  .  .  JOHN  RAFFERTY  ...  Pro  at 
Commonwealth  Country  Club — in  golf  that  is  .  .  .  Librarian, 
beano-player  .  .  .  TOM  RAFFOL  ...  A  friend  of  Hallam 
Habib's  and  a  member  of  the  Cross  and  Crown  .  .  .  DICK 
RAMSEY  .  .  .  Tall,  dark,  and  unassuming  .  .  .  Took  notes 
assiduously  in  Fr.  Murphy's  Ethics  class  .  .  .  FRANCIS 
READE  .  .  .  "The  Forgotten  Man  on  the  Heights  Staff" 
.  .  .  Conscientious  worker  in  all  activities  ...  A  favorite 
listener  to  Parry's  grandmother  tales  .  .  .  JOHN  REARDON 
.  .  .  "Jake",  the  polished  politician  ...  If  he  can't  get  it 
for  you  wholesale,  it  ain't  worth  having  .  .  .  Successor  to 
Eddie  Collins  at  Fenway  Park  ...  JOE  REARDON  .  .  . 
Leaves  for  school  on  the  7:19  and  leaves  for  home  on  the 
5:19  ..  .  JOE  REGAN  .  .  .  Leading  debater  in  the  Com- 
mon's room  .  .  .  Women  go  for  his  steel  gray  hair  .  .  .  Has 
brains  to  go  with  his  looks  .  .  .  BOB  REHLING  ...  A 
skier  of  note  ...  A  hard  worker  at  the  Army  Base  .  .  . 
He's  in  love  with  Betty  .  .  .  NORM  REINHALTER  .  .  . 
Nephew  of  Fr.  Oswald  Alphonse  Reinhalter  .  .  .  Since 
Normie  was  a  man  of  iron  they  nearly  put  him  in  the  scrap 
heap  .  .  .  LEO  REILLY  .  .  .  One  of  the  Waltham  crowd 
.  .  .  Puts  real  enthusiasm  into  his  joke-telling  .  .  .  JOE 
REPKO  .  .  .  Poet  laureate  of  our  class  .  .  .  Loves  classical 
music,  and  dabbles  in  tinting  photos  ...  A  big  time  oper- 
ator in  money  matters  .  .  .  JOHN  REPUCCI  .  .  .  Authority 
on  sports  .  .  .  Prominent  by-line  member  of  the  Heights 
Staff  .  .  .  "Where's  our  charms,  John?"  .  .  .  FRAN 
RICHARDS  .  .  .  Bookkeeper  at  Supreme  Market  in  Quincy 
.  .  .  Class  poet  for  the  Business  School  .  .  .  YALE  RICH- 
MOND .  .  .  "The  Wolf"  .  .  .  Backbone  of  the  fencing  club: 
trainer,  coach,  manager,  captain,  etc.  .  .  .  And,  oh,  yes, 
publicity  agent  for  same  .  .  .  JOHN  RING  .  .  .  Lunchroom 
habituate.  Easy-going  .  .  .  Connoisseur  of  Sull's  hot  dogs, 
coffee,  and  noted  authoi'ity  on  the  sugar  situation  .  .  . 
SABINO  RIZZO  .  .  .  Very  interested  in  a  position  with 
the  Railway  Express  .  .  .  Noonan's  still  working  on  it.  Sab 
.  .  .  VIN  ROBINSON  .  .  .  Ringleader  of  the  "Rover  Boys" 
.  .  .  M.C.  weekly  at  the  Vendome  (Fife  and  Dnmi  Room) 
.  .  .  Lunchroom  counterman  who  fed  the  boys  thru  college 
.  .  .  IRVING  RUSSELL  .  .  .  Genius  hidden  in  the  chem 
section  .  .  .  Runs  frequent  parties  for  the  chem  section 
.  .  .  Rides  a  bike  to  school  .  .  .  CARL  RUOCCO  .  .  . 
Santosuosso's  accomplice  in  Ethics  and  Psyche  .  .  .  Rides 
the  El  to  school  with  500  other  guys  .  .  .  Hates  it  jusl 
like  the  other  449  ..  . 

ERNIE  SANTOSUOSSO  ,  ,  .  Fr.  Mulcahy  is  very  proud 
of  Mr.  Santosuosso's  participation  in  every  activity  Boston 
College  ever  had  in  our  four  years  .  .  .  Fr.  Mulcahy  says: 
"Santosuosso's  motto  is:  "Hell,  it's  only  a  cut."  .  .  .  JOHN 
SERJEANT  .  .  .  Star  reporter  and  exchange  editor  for  the 
Heights  ...  A  faithful  employee  of  the  Railway  Express 
...  BILL  SAWYER  .  .  .  Comes  in  on  Milktrain  from 
Taunton  .  .  .  Swept  honors  for  the  noisiest  student  in  the 
Business  School  .  .  .  DICK  SCHONFELD  .  .  .  Trustee  of 
the  Library  Building  .  .  .  Has  serious  ambitions  for  a 
career  in  the  Navy  .  .  .  LEO  SCHWARZ  .  .  .  "Evelyn"  .  .  . 
she  was  the  girl  in  Stylus  .  .  .  evidently  the  girl  in  King 
Leopold's  heart  too  ...  if  you  read  the  notebook  doodlings 
of  the  lad  .  .  .  easy  way  .  .  .  likeable  smile  .  .  .  SOL 
SCHWARTZ  .  .  .  topper  on  the  dean's  list  in  Senior  .  .  . 
a  quiet  student  .  .  .  popular  with  the  boys  for  his  sincerity 
.  .  .  sense  of  humor  .  .  .  JIMMIE  SHAW  .  .  .  We'll  always 
remember  Jim  and  his  common  room  conversations  .  .  . 
Sully's  coffee  ever  on  his  lips  .  .  .  BILL  SHEA  .  .  .  rides 


the  yellow  trains  to  the  Heights  every  morning  .  .  .  hates 
the  yellow  men  who  ride  the  yellow  trains  as  do  all  red- 
blooded  normal  people  .  .  .  vows  to  avenge  the  public  .  .  . 
the  Elevated  shall  pay  .  .  .  BOB  SHERRY  ...  one  of 
Father  Mac's  best  men  .  .  .  knows  his  Psyche  pals  with 
Jack  MacNaught  .  .  .  Barney  Connolly  has  to  have  some- 
body take  care  of  him  .  .  .  Bob's  the  boy  .  .  .  RAY  SISK 
...  a  little  short  bundle  of  energy  from  Arlington  .  .  , 
Navy  Aircorps  soon  .  .  .  goodbye  Railway  Express  .  .  , 
ALEX  SKENE  .  .  .  Tom  Meagher's  nomination  for  the 
logical  successor  to  Eddie  Shore  ...  a  friend  of  Clara's, 
Rita's  Stevie's  and  Elinor's  .  .  .  EDDIE  SMITH  .  .  .  the 
sharpest  dresser  in  the  B.  School  .  .  .  and  boy,  that's  some 
title  .  .  .  for  competition  is  sharp  among  the  sharpies  .  .  . 
JIM  SOMERS  .  .  .  Easy  going  .  .  .  unassuming  .  .  .  takes 
things  as  they  come  without  much  excitement  .  .  .  the 
strong,  silent  type  .  .  .  clicks  with  the  ladies  .  .  .  BIN 
STAKUTIS  .  .  .  the  strong  boy  from  Southie  .  .  .  physics 
man  extraordinary  .  .  .  good  brain  .  .  .  good  man  .  .  . 
JOHN  STUART  .  .  .  dark  haired  John  is  a  man  easy  to 
get  along  with  .  .  .  thinks  B.  C.  is  for  Best  College 
in  the  country  .  .  .  and  who  at  the  Heights  will  argue? 
.  .  .  DAVE  SULLIVAN  .  .  .  quiet,  tall,  thin  .  .  .  busi- 
ness boy  from  Watertown  .  .  .  always  readv  to  help 
.  .  .  Marqueting  Major  ...  ED  SULLIVAN  ...  one 
of  Uncle  Sam's  future  Naval  sawbones  ...  a  little  man 
with  plenty  of  smile  and  per.sonality  .  .  .  just  what  the 
navy  boys  will  need  to  cheer  up  the  sick  bay  .  .  .  JOE 
SULLIVAN  .  .  .  man  about  town  carries  messages  for  the 
Heights  to  his  printer  Dad  .  .  .  misses  Paul  Hoar  like  you 
miss  the  sugar  in  your  coffee  these  days  .  .  . 

LEO  SULLIVAN  .  .  .  Everett  Marine  now  with  Parris 
Island  for  an  address  .  .  .  majored  in  Economics  and  now 
majoring  in  Muscleology  with  Leathernecks  .  .  .  JIM 
.SWEENEY  .  .  .  George  Criss'  gold  dust  twin  .  .  .  business 
boy  for  the  Stylus  .  .  .  enjoyed  the  football  games  this  fall 
.  .  .  AL  SUTKUS  .  .  .  Somerville's  gift  to  Boston  College 
.  .  .  one  of  the  boys  that  will  make  chemical  warfare  really 
hot  for  the  Japs  .  .  .  TANOUS  THOMAS  .  .  .  Physics  prob- 
lems a  specialty  ...  a  marine  .  .  .  South  Carolina  now  .  .  . 
wearing  the  olive  drab  for  Uncle  Sam  .  .  .  JOE  TIMPANY 
.  .  .  debater  .  .  .  Gargan  Medalist  .  .  .  English  student  and 
one  of  the  Shakespeare  "Saved"  .  .  .  HANK  TRAINOR  .  .  . 
Salem's  gift  to  the  Heights  ...  a  ready  man  with  a  pencil 
.  .  .  Business  Manager  on  the  spot  .  .  .  speaks  infrequently 
...  a  good  man  always  ready  to  laugh  at  others'  jokes 
even  if  they  are  corney  .  .  .  CHARLIE  TOOLE  .  .  .  Circu- 
lation boy  for  our  college  newspaper  .  .  .  Doctor  Pick's 
star  pupil  .  .  .  thinks  Romeo  not  too  precipitant  in  his 
love  for  Juliet  .  .  .  TOM  TULLIE  .  .  .  Brockton  boy  .  .  . 
majored  in  Accounting  .  .  .  fitted  with  the  head  office  before 
his  departure  for  the  Southern  Marine  base  .  .  .  JOE 
TYNDALL  .  .  .  tall  pipesmoking  goodlooker  from  Peabody 
.  .  .  knows  Warren  Bradley  .  .  .  physical  ed  fiend  before 
Army  called  .  .  .  JOE  TURKE  .  .  .  Math  fiend  .  .  . 
taught  Mr.  Jaskievicz  how  to  count  the  digits  .  .  .  V-7  will 
call  soon  .  .  .  and  Joe  will  be  ready  .  .  .  FRED  VALLETT 
.  .  .  sharp  pre-med  with  the  sharp  eyes  .  .  .  preps  for  exams 
in  common  room  with  doctor-to-be  grinds  .  .  .  ANTHONY 
VEGELANTE  .  .  .  Biology  Boy  from  Revere  .  .  .  tracks 
down  germs  for  doctor  days  to  follow  .  .  .  knows  how  to 
ask  questions  and  always  demands  an  answer  .  .  .  TONY 
VETTRAINO  .  .  .  friend  of  Joe  Sullivan's  went  to  high 
school  in  a  place  named  Dracut  .  .  .  Major  .  .  .  History 
.  .  .  HERMAN  VOREL  .  .  .  Naval  Reservist  from  the  chem 
section  .  .  .  Peabody  watches  this  boy  .  .  .  will  make  a  good 
sailor  .  .  .  CHARLES  WATSON  .  .  .  debater  with  four 
years'  experience  .  .  .  Army  gets  him  two  weeks  after  grad- 
uation .  .  .  FRANCIS  WELCH  .  .  .  Phvsics  takes  up  most 
of  Frank's  time  .  .  .  FRANK  WEIR  .  .  .  this  boy  from 
Jersey  put  the  Flying  Club  on  the  map  and  in  the  Sub  Turk: 
too  .  .  .  JOHN  WHELAN  .  .  .  Allston  sends  another  man 
to  Navy's  V-7  .  .  .  the  war  should  be  over  shortly  with  Jack 
in  there  .  .  .  BOB  WINKLER  ...  a  short  drink  of  water 
from  New  Hampshire  .  .  .  friend  of  George  Bray's  .  .  . 
Made  himself  a   big  man  in  Management  .   .  . 
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Mike  is  the  center  of  attraction,  and  is  that  "Ev"  with  Nick?  .  .  .  Patsy  Darone 
doing  the  Conga  while  blocking  that  all  important  point  after  .  .  .  The  Navy  now 
has  first  option  on  these  fellows  .  .  .  Bob  looks  a  little  pale;  you're  not  blushing  are 
you  Bob?  .  .  .  One  of  the  bicycle  boys,  no  doubt  ...  Joe  is  putting  Fordham  behind 
the  8-ba]l.  ... 


See  what  Physical  Education  has  done  for  us  .  .  .  And  Rome  was  conquered  in 
a  day  .  .  .  What  time  is  it,  boys?  John  must  know  ...  A  former  '43,  now  at  St. 
John's  .  .  .  The  Waltham  gang  busters,  what  a  combination  ...  In  case  you  don't 
know,  that  is  John  Larner  with  his  face  in  the  camera  .  .  .  Campion  Hall  is  their 
playground  ...  Oh  boy.  Superman!  .  .  .  Waiting  for  the  tide  to  come  in  .  .  .  Dan 
looks  a  little  tired  .  .  .  The  good  old  summer  time  .  .  .  Part  of  the  Unholy  Four. 
Who  is  that  guy  in  the  middle?  .  .  . 


LE  CONDAMNE 


MR.  CONROY  CALLS  INSPECTION  .  .  .  EYES  RIGHT  BOYS 


I  would  never  have  believed  it  if  I  weren't 
a  victim  myself.  And  yet,  it  was  true  —  here  I 
was  among  the  condemned  —  a  lonely,  soli- 
tary figure.  I  had  hoped  the  day  would  never 
come,  but  it  was  here,  and  I  was  ready,  though 
fearful.  I  tried  to  convince  myself  that  it 
would  not  be  as  bad  as  everyone  said,  but  I 
gave  up  in  the  attempt.  I  knew  it  was  going  to 
be  horrible. 

I  never  thought  when  I  entered  the  institu- 
tion that  I  would  be  in  such  a  jam.  I'll  never 
forget  how  well  the  other  inmates  treated  me, 
how  the  guards  helped  me.  And  yet,  I  don't 
think  that  either  the  guards  or  the  inmates 
knew  that  someday  I  would  have  to  face  — 
this. 

The  only  trouble  I  had  here  was  a  little 
argument  with  the  warden.  All  the  inmates 
liked  the  warden  personally,  but  the  way  he 
did  things  made  everybody  mad.  I  distinctly 
remember  the  particular  day  that  I  got  into 
trouble  with  him.  It  was  noon  hour  and  all 
the  inmates  were  headed  for  mess,  when  I 
asked  Joe  (who  was  up  for  the  same  thing) 
for  a  cigarette.    Joe  cheerfully  handed  me  a 


butt,  but  advised  me  not  to  smoke  it.  He  said 
I  was  on  a  portion  of  the  grounds  where 
smoking  was  forbidden.  I  thought  he  was 
kidding,  and  lit  the  cigarette  when  the  warden 
spied  me.  Later  that  day,  he  called  me  to  his 
office.  What  took  place  there  I'll  never  for- 
get. He  first  quoted  the  rules  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  then  severely  reprimanded  me, 
warning  me  that  if  it  happened  again,  I 
would  be  deprived  of  privileges. 

When  I  went  back  with  the  other  inmates 
and  told  them  what  had  happened,  they 
laughed,  and  Joe  remarked,  "I  told  you  so; 
he  let  you  off  easy,  but  wait  till  your  second 
offense."  Knowing  how  mean  the  warden 
could  be,  I  then  and  there  resolved  not  to  buck 
the  authorities  again,  and  since  then,  I've 
been  a  model  prisoner. 

Except  for  that  one  misdemeanor,  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  my  life  here  was  tolerable. 
The  food  was  none  too  good,  but  do  prisoners 
anywhere  ever  get  fed  well?  So,  on  that  cause, 
I  can't  complain,  knowing  that  perhaps  every- 
one else's  coffee  is  just  as  rank  and  sugarless. 

To  look  back  on  my  stay  here  has  been 


pleasant,  but  I  now  realize  the  awfulness  of 
the  thing  I  had  to  face  by  way  of  contrast. 
Life  here  had  been  quite  easy,  but  I  could  no 
longer  get  satisfaction  from  what  seemed  so 
far  away.  This  awful  torture  would  have  to 
be  faced  and  I  made  myself  ready. 

Why,  oh  why  should  I  have  to  face  this? 
The  other  prisoners  told  me  the  government 
would  grant  no  reprieve.  I  decided  not  to  ask 
any  more  questions  —  the  other  inmates  were 
in  a  bad  mood,  for  some  of  them  had  to  face 
it  too. 

Well,  soon  it  would  be  all  over  with.  The 
group  was  dressed  for  the  event.  Outside  it 
was  nice  and  sunny,  a  brisk  breeze  fanning 
the  beautiful  autumn  leaves.  It  was  a  perfect 
day,  but  there  was  nothing  cheerful  about  the 
prisoners.  They  looked  grim  and  desperate, 
their  jaws  set.  They,  like  me,  were  afraid, 
and  the  fear  reached  our  inmost  being. 

Outside,  a  younger  inmate  was  whistling 
"I'm  Dreaming  of  a  White  Christmas."  I 
felt  that  I  would  never  see  another  Christmas, 
perhaps  not  even  another  day.  I  knew  the 
chances  were  about  a  hundred  to  one  against 
my  survival.  I  asked  for  a  cigarette,  and  Joe 
gave  me  one,  saying,  "Gosh,  it  was  fun  smok- 
ing; after  this,  we'll  never  smoke  again." 
That  cigarette  tasted  swell. 

When  I  had  finished  the  butt,  the  warden 
came  down  to  make  sure  that  everyone  was 
there.  I  was  glad  when  he  finished  calling  out 
the  names.  He  wished  us  well  and  returned  to 
his  office,  little  realizing  the  awfulness  of  the 
stark  reality  we  had  to  face. 

We  all  wore  the  same  uniforms.  I  guess  no 
one  likes  to  be  distinguished  when  he  faces 
tragedy.  Simple  grey  we  wore,  and  I  re- 
flected how  close  that  color  was  to  the  black 
of  funerals  and  the  white  of  shrouds. 

We  were  walking  the  last  mile,  and  it 
seemed  to  us  like  eternity.  The  irregular  step 
of  our  marching  attracted  younger  prisoners 
who  flocked  to  the  scene  of  execution.  I  sud- 
denly realized  that  we  had  come  to  a  stop.  I 
looked  up.  There  was  a  short,  well-framed, 
elderly  man  on  the  stand  immediately  above 
us. 

He  was  the  executioner.   He  gave  us  a  stern 


look,  and  I  could  tell  that  he  too  sensed  how 
terrible  the  ordeal  would  be  on  us  and  him- 
self. And  yet,  he  acted  determinedly,  like  a 
man  who  has  to  perform  a  job  that  he  doesn't 
relish. 

I  was  in  a  cold  sweat.  I  quivered  from 
head  to  foot,  and  at  last  I  knew  that  this  was 
it.  I  heard  the  executioner:  "Hello,  boys  — 
I  know  that  all  of  you  will  benefit  from  this 
physical  education." 

The  age  of  Miracles  is  not  past  despite 
what  the  opponents  may  say.  If  you  do  not 
believe  the  truth  of  the  above,  drop  over  to  the 
Heights  any  weekday  and  behold  the  spectacle 
of  a  hundred  odd  gray  clad  youths  perform- 
ing, and  not  too  ungracefully,  what  had  been 
looked  upon  as  the  newest  woe  in  Scholastic 
Education.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  calis- 
thenics of  Mr.  Conroy's  Physical  Education. 
When  the  crisp  fall  days  of  September  rolled 
around,  every  student  had  his  doubts,  appre- 
hensions or  whatever  you  will,  about  the  need 
of  exercise.  A  general  summation  of  the 
prevalent  thought  would  be,  "Heck,  we'll  get 
enough  of  that  stuff  in  the  Army." 

The  snappiness  of  Mr.  Conroy's  drill  that 
first  day  out  left  lots  of  sore  muscles,  aching 
backs  and  tired  feet.  Some  feared  they 
wouldn't  even  be  in  good  enough  condition 
to  drive  in  Natalie's  Motor  Corps. 

The  grumblings  have  disappeared  with  the 
stiff  muscles.  In  fact  you've  got  to  admit  it 
would  be   fun   except   for   the   fact   that   it's 


Physical  Ed.  gave  them  Vim  and  Vigor 


compulsory.  Even  though  it  is  compulsory, 
we  can  say  that  we've  heartily  enjoyed  the 
hikes  around  the  Reservoir,  the  Common- 
wealth Avenue  migrations,  yes,  even  the  Com- 
mando Trail.  Best  of  all,  the  would-he 
victims  have  fire  in  their  eyes,  a  new 
enthusiasm  and  zest  for  life. 

But  the  day  of  days  was  the  bright  January 
morning  when  a  class  of  B.C.'s  finest  trooped 
down  to  Alumni  Field  to  gaze  upon  a  series 
of  obstacles  which  all  claimed  were  the  in- 
vention of  the  devil  or  torture  machines  left 
over  from  Salem  witch-lianging  days.  But 
tears,  groans  and  bewailings  were  to  no  avail 
and  one  by  one  the  "victims"  alternately, 
crawled,  jumped  or  scaled  these  wooden  aids 
to  health.  It  was  even  a  bigger  surprise  when 
all  of  them  finished  with  no  ailment  worse 
than  a  shortage  of  breath. 

Since  nothing  worse  could  be  conceived  — 
at  least  there   doesn't    seem  to   be    anything 


worse  —  the  grumblings  all  but  disappeared, 
when  the  course  was  completed  and  wonder 
of  wonders  some  of  the  more  cheery  brethren 
admitted  that  it  was  fun. 

And,  come  to  think  of  it,  lots  of  times  it  has 
been  fim.  There  were  times  when  we  tried 
our  instructor's  patience  —  Did  I  say  try? 
We  must  have  sampled  the  whole  stock  of  it 
—  and  in  case  we  did,  we  want  to  say  we're 
sorry  and  that  we're  grateful,  yes,  we're 
grateful  for  everything,  the  Commonwealth 
Avenue  migrations,  the  Reservoir  hikes,  even 
the  Commando  trail.  But  most  of  all  we  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  none  of  us  will  have  to 
go  forth  into  service  with  just  sound  minds. 
And  when  some  Drill  Instructor  says  that  we 
have  to  do  twenty-five  pushups  we'll  remem- 
ber with  tlianks  the  man  who  put  us  in  con- 
dition to  do  that  number  and  more  if 
necessary. 

J.J.C.  —  R.M.C. 


JOHN  J.  CONNOLLY 


ROBERT  M.  CASEY 


1,  2,  H,  l)i'eathe  deep,  slraighten  up,  chest  out,  chin  in  .  .  .  that': 
it  fellows. 


The  Business  School  get  in  trim.    Come  on,  Frank,  p  .  .  u  .  .  1  .  .  I. 


REPRINTS  OF  '43 


BOSTON  COLLEGE  NIGHT  AT  THE  POPS 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  now  famous 
Boston  Pops  concerts,  held  during  the  early  part 
of  the  summer  in  Symphony  Hall,  there  have  been 
many  oganizations,  clubs  and  colleges  which  have 
reserved  one  night  as  their  special  program  night. 
Some  of  the  large  universities  in  and  around  Boston 
have  a  sufficiently  large  enrollment  and  alumni 
group  to  warrant  the  reservation  of  the  entire  floor 
of  the  hall  for  one  evening,  with  their  glee  clubs 
giving  a  special  concert,  or  some  invited  artist  will 
present  a  demand  performance  that  evening. 

Those  college  men  who  really  enjoy  and  appre- 
ciate fine  music  but  not  necessarily  "heavy"  opera 
overtures  are  missing  part  of  their  education  if 
they  have  never  heard  Sanroma's  rendition  of 
George  Gershwin's  "Rhapsody  in  Blue",  or  the 
Pops  orchestra  playing  their  marvelous  arrange- 
ment of  Ravel's  "Bolero".  The  semi-classical 
music  featured  by  the  Pops  orchestra  is  something 
that  is  known  and  loved  by  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
it  has  lasted  throughout  the  years  in  the  hearts  of 
all  who  have  heard  it  and  will  continue  to  be 
played  as  long  as  there  is  music  in  the  world.  As 
is  the  usual  course  of  events  when  good  music  is 
enjoyed  by  the  listeners,  they  always  want  an  en- 
core, and  in  the  case  of  the  Pops  concert,  their 
extra  numbers  are  often  the  hit  of  the  evening.  As 
an  example,  McBride's  arrangement  of  "Ameri- 
cana", which  features  folk  songs,  negro  spirituals 
and  some  of  the  early  jazz  age  favorites  dressed  up 
in  symphony  style  rate  the  attention  of  every  lis- 
tener. Each  year  there  seems  to  be  some  extra 
which  catches  the  public  fancy  and  is  always  in 
demand  at  every  concert;  this  years'  favorite  is 
that  well  known  claphand  tune  of  the  great  open 
West,  "Deep  in  the  Heart  of  Texas".  Mr.  Fiedler 
and  his  men  have  made  this  number  such  a  hit  that 
often  they  are  called  upon  to  play  it  over  two  or 
three  times  during  the  course  of  the  evening. 

Since  Boston  College  has  a  large  enrollment, 
even  if  we  omit  the  graduate  schools,  there  are 
enough  students  at  the  Heights  to  fill  Symphony 
Hall  to  overflowing.  If  Harvard  or  Boston  Uni- 
versity can  have  their  "night"  at  the  Pops,  with  a 
sufficient  gathering  to  reserve  the  entire  floor,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  men  of  Boston  College  could 
not  make  the  arrangements  to  have  a  B.  C.  night 
at  the  Pops.  Boston  College  has  a  very  large 
alumni  group  throughout  this  city  and  with  the 
proper  officiating,  the  entire  Hall  could  easily  be 
filled  with  Heightsmen.  T.  O'C.  M. 

WISDOM  OR  KNOWLEDGE? 

The  following  is  not  proposed  as  a  compromise 
to  placate  those  who  would  train  our  college  boys 
for  such  specialized  knowledge  only  as  is  appli- 
cable to  the  war  effort.  Neither  is  it  the  timid 
apology  of  one  who  is  enjoying  the  satisfying 
draughts  of  a  liberal  education  and  feels  that  his 
position  should  be  defended.  Rather,  it  is  the  brief 
of  one  who  believes  that  vision  and  character  are 
inexpressively  more  precious  than  particularized 
knowledge.  It  is  the  conviction  of  one  who  believes 
that  America's  youth,  although  the  most  neglected, 
is  still  the  proudest  possession  of  the  Republic.  It  is 
at  once  a  challenge  to  that  youth  and  a  battle-cry. 

Throughout  the  entire  nation  American  educa- 


tors are  asking  themselves:  Can  the  Liberal  Arts, 
the  so-called  Humanistic  studies,  be  equated  to  a 
global  struggle  for  survival?  Of  late,  this  question 
has  been  so  frequently  answered  in  the  negative 
that  the  reply  has  become  almost  axiomatic.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  urged  that  every  young  man  at- 
tending college  has  a  duty  and  an  obligation  to 
concern  himself  only  with  those  studies  and  pur- 
suits which  will  here  and  now  aid  the  war  effort. 
In  short,  it  is  the  contention  of  many  that  the 
Humanities,  especially  the  Classics  and  Philosophy, 
the  "tagged"  garnishings  of  a  leisurely  education, 
should  be  pushed  aside  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
training  of  our  youth  for  specialized  knowledge  in 
military  and  technological  sciences. 

This  current  attitude  towards  the  Classics  and 
the  Humanities  in  general  is  not  an  "emergency" 
attitude.  It  is  not  something  which  came  in  with 
the  crisis  to  last  for  the  duration,  and  to  be  ejected 
with  the  advent  of  an  armistice.  Would  that  it 
were!  Rather,  it  is  (merely  because  of  Pearl 
Harbor)  the  most  recent  manifestation  of  an  edu- 
cational evolution  that  has  been  in  progress  for 
generations  and  is  today  reaching  full  maturity. 
Its  fruits  may  be  seen  in  the  purely  materialistic 
attitude  towards  life  in  general. 

How  to  make  a  good  living,  not  how  to  live 
well,  is  its  aim.  Its  effect  in  the  economic  and 
social  orders  has  been  two  global  wars.  The  pres- 
ent one  is  but  an  inevitable  result  of  a  system 
that  ignores  the  difference  between  wisdom  and 
knowledge;  that  does  not  realize  that  however 
precious  knowledge  may  be,  wisdom  is  incompara- 
bly more  worthy  of  possession — the  wisdom,  we 
mean,  that  is  based  on  vision  and  character,  the 
wisdom  that  is  begotten  of  the  Humanities. 

What  then  is  this  wisdom  that  shows  itself  in 
vision  and  character?  How  does  a  liberal  edu- 
cation tend  to  bring  about  its  realization?  And 
why  should  the  Liberal  Arts — the  knowledge  of 
history,  of  political  institutions,  of  philosophy,  of 
literatures  ancient  and  modern,  of  the  fine  arts  and 
of  religion — not  be  eliminated  from  the  training 
of  our  youth  even  for  the  duration? 

Man  possesses  wisdom  in  so  far  as  he  realizes 
what  he  really  is,  and  what  are  the  obligations 
resulting  therefrom.  The  habitual  observation  of 
these  obligations  produces  character.  If  man  is 
told  continually  that  he  is  nothing,  that  he  is 
descended  from  the  ape,  that  compared  with  the 
universe  with  its  countless  galaxies  of  planets,  with 
its  pulsating  streams  of  atomic  forces,  with  its 
limitless  cosmic  energies,  he  is  but  a  mere  speck  of 
protoplasm,  material  and  changeable,  then  will  his 
human  spirit  shrivel  up,  and  life  for  him  become 
not  worth  even  the  dying. 

But — make  man  aware  of  what  he  truly  is.  Show 
him  that  he  has  a  spiritual  soul;  that  he  is  the 
center  of  the  universe;  that  he  is  destined  for  a 
life  to  come.  Educate  him  to  a  knowledge  of  truth 
and  justice  and  beauty.  Instruct  him  in  his  obliga- 
tions towards  his  Creator  as  well  as  his  fellowmen. 
Then  will  his  human  spirit  expand  and  grow  and 
become  mighty.  Then  will  he  acquire  character, 
born  of  wisdom. 

Vision  is  a  keen  perception  of  how  man  should 
act  when  faced  with  certain  fundamental  problems 
of  human  conduct  in  the  variegated  relations  of 
society.   It  is  the  ability  to  synthesize  the  mistakes 


of  the  past  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  offer 
sound  advice  for  the  future.  It  is  the  realization 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  future  based  on  an  intelli- 
gent interpretation  of  the  present. 

The  Humanities  give  us  the  wisdom  of  all  ages — 
not  only  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  also  of  the  East, 
of  the  wise  men  of  Chaldea  and  Egypt,  that  strange 
and  haunting  birthplace  of  civilization  and  of 
human  inquiry.  From  the  literature  and  philo- 
sophical systems  of  the  past,  we  learn  not  how 
to  make  a  living,  but  how  to  live.  From  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  social,  economic  and  political  history, 
we  lay  the  foundations  of  vision. 

Wisdom,  we  admit,  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It 
must  be  reduced  to  action  to  become  of  true  value. 
The  Humanities,  we  contend,  demonstrate  the 
method  of  reducing  wisdom  to  action,  something 
that  a  thousand  courses  in  the  military  and  techno- 
logical sciences  will  never  give. 

The  Humanities  concrete  the  relations  of  man  to 
man.  To  know  them  is  to  know  life;  and  this 
knowledge,  crowned  with  an  intimate  comprehen- 
sion of  sound  philosophical  principles  and  bathed 
in  the  light  of  Christian  Revelation,  forms  the 
basis  upon  which  character  and  vision  can  be 
founded. 

To  knoiv  the  Humanities,  however,  does  not 
mean  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  such  authors 
as  Cicero,  Homer,  Plato  and  Vergil;  just  as  to 
know  a  little  about  Shakespeare,  Milton  and 
Wordsworth  is  not  sufficient  license  to  say  that  we 
know  English  literature. 

Neither  is  a  complete  technical  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  Greek  sufficient  qualification  for  saying 
that  one  knows  the  Humanities — for  that  is  just 
another  manifestation  of  mere  specialized  knowl- 
edge in  one  branch  of  the  Humanities,  namely,  the 
ancient  Classics. 

To  know  the  Humanities  is  to  see  them  as 
chronological  expressions  of  human  activity  from 
the  very  moment  of  initial  conscious  human  in- 
quiry down  through  the  ages  of  myth,  through  the 
first  uncertain  periods  of  man's  creative  genius  to 
that  important  time  when  man  first  synthesized  his 
knowledge  of  life  and  formed  his  first  philosophi- 
cal system.  To  know  the  Humanities  is  to  sift  and 
to  weigh — to  analyze  these  records  of  human  ac- 
tivity in  the  light  of  Christian  Revelation.  Then 
and  then  only  do  we  know  the  Humanities.  From 
this  knowledge  the  precious  ability  to  formulate 
judgments  and  to  recognize  fundamental  princi- 
ples is  gained.  Froin  this  knowledge  vision  is 
widened  and  character  developed. 

Does  it  occur  to  our  American  educators  that 
the  kind  of  society  which  will  emerge  after  this 
war  will  depend  on  the  ideas  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  men  who  are  now  boys?  Does  it  occur 
to  our  American  educators  that  if  we  kill  the 
humanistic  training  of  our  youth  now,  we  shall 
kill  a  liberal  society  after  the  war? 

Strip  our  colleges  and  universities  of  their  lib- 
eral studies,  and  what  have  we  left?  The  non- 
humanistic  courses — which  means  the  military  and 
technological  sciences,  all  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war;  and  none  for  the  development  of  society 
after  the  war.  Conscription  of  our  eighteen-year- 
old  boys  has  removed  the  rich  soil  in  which  the 
seeds  of  a  liberal  education  best  develop.  If  this 
war  should  be  a  long  one — and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  think  that  it  will  not  be  short — if  crop  after 


crop  of  our  young  men  capable  of  perpetuating 
the  ideals  of  Christian  Humanism  will  be  deprived 
of  a  humanistic  training,  even  a  final  smashing 
victory  might  find  us  bankrupt  in  a  worse  sense 
than  linancial.  For  we  shall  stand  in  grave  danger 
of  being  ruled  by  men  who  will  quote  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  but  will  have  no  understanding  of  the 
principles  underlying  it;  who  will  say  an  act  is 
right  or  wrong,  but  will  have  no  comprehension 
of  what  constitutes  right  and  wrong.  We  shall 
stand  in  imminent  danger  of  being  led  by  men  who 
will  have  knowledge,  perhaps,  but  not  wisdom; 
who  will  lack  both  vision  and  character;  who  will 
be  blind  to  beauty  and  truth  and  justice.  For  they 
will  not  be  humane. 

In  1933  Germany  completely  discarded  the  lib- 
eral education  of  her  citizens.  The  present  rulers 
of  Germany  are  disinherited  men,  brutalized  by 
war,  and  denied  that  educational  counteragent  to 
man's  proneness  to  get  what  he  wants  by  violence.* 
What  reason  have  we  to  offer  that  our  American 
youth  of  today,  denied  that  same  counteragent, 
will  be  otherwise? 

We  admit  that  the  training  of  our  college  boys 
in  such  specialized  knowledge  as  is  applicable  to 
the  war  effort  is  necessary  in  order  to  win  the  war. 
But  we  maintain  that  the  training  of  these  same 
college  boys  in  the  liberal  arts — the  Humanities — 
is  necessary  in  order  to  win  the  peace. 

Let  America,  therefore,  refrain  from  brutalizing 
her  youth.  Let  her  train  them  through  the  Humani- 
ties to  achieve  vision  and  character.  Let  her  train 
them  in  a  Christian  Humanism,  a  humanism  that 
teaches  that  true  peace  for  the  individual  as  well 
as  for  the  state  can  be  obtained  only  when  all  our 
actions  are  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  God. 
This  is  true  wisdom.  If  we  had  educated  our 
youth  during  the  last  thirty  years  with  such  hu- 
manism, we  might  now  be  enjoying  a  Christian 
peace.  If  we  shall  educate  our  American  youth  in 
the  present  generation  with  such  humanism,  we 
we  shall  after  the  war  be  in  possession  of  such  a 
peace.  For  then  and  then  only  will  our  youth  be 
able  to  say  in  their  hearts:  "Give  me  my  robe,  put 
on  my  crown;  I  have  immortal  longings  in  me." 

R.  F.  H. 


*Cf.   Editorial,  Boston  Globe,  Nov.    1,   1942. 

THIS  IS  WORTH  FIGHTING  FOR 
In  this  war  time  world  we  sometimes  think  of 
America  in  terms  of  army  camps,  munitions  plants 
and  rationing.  The  good  and  the  bad  walk  side 
by  side,  the  sordid  and  the  cheap  are  within  our 
cities,  the  great  and  the  humble  live  on  the  same 
streets.  We  do  not  make  any  claims  to  perfec- 
tion, we  fully  realize  our  faults,  and  strive  to  over- 
come them.  If  someone  were  to  ask  you  today 
what  your  country  means  to  you,  what  would  be 
your  answer? 

Did  you  ever  look  at  a  map  of  this  great  United 
States  and  wonder  what  was  inside  the  borders  of 
our  forty-eight  states,  or  within  the  boundaries 
of  our  far  flung  possessions?  Stretching  from  the 
farthest  tip  of  the  storm  lashed,  rocky  coast  of 
Maine  to  the  sunny,  rolling  shores  of  California 
lies  the  greatest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Within  its  boundaries  live  people  of  many  classes, 
races  and  creeds,  drawn  together  by  that  indefin- 
able something  called  "Americanism". 


Perhaps  jour  country  means  to  you  the  vast 
plains  of  the  middle  West,  rolling  on  towards  the 
horizon  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  filled  with  waves 
of  ripening  grain  for  the  great  storehouses  of  our 
nation.  Perhaps  your  country  means  the  imperial 
grandeur  of  the  towering  Rocky  Mountains,  lords 
of  all  they  survey,  standing  as  sentinels  over  our 
immense  land.  The  roaring  waterfalls,  the  stately 
pines,  the  tall  cedars  which  have  existed  for  cen- 
turies are  a  part  of  this  America.  Perhaps  your 
country  means  the  peaceful  white  farm  house, 
which  is  so  much  a  part  of  New  England,  with  its 
rambling  ells  and  well  stocked  barn. 

To  some,  their  country  means  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  worship,  the  right  to 
engage  in  any  pursuit  with  the  proper  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others.  From  the  turbulent  streets  of 
New  York  to  the  lonely  forest  ranger's  cabin, 
America  offers  security,  peace  and  prosperity  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  keep  that  America  as  it 
always  has  been.  The  smoke  of  the  Pittsburgh 
steel  mills,  the  noisy  waterfront  of  New  Orleans, 
the  great  salmon  fisheries  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton and  the  immense  farmlands  of  Florida  are  that 
America  for  which  we  are  fighting  so  valiantly. 
This  America  must  never  die,  it  is  a  land  of  plenty, 
it  is  a  representation  of  the  greatness  of  man,  it 
is  the  result  of  hardships  and  battles  fought  for 
its  preservation,  it  is  our  America  and  we  are 
responsible  for  its  safety. 

We  are  not  only  fighting  for  the  America  of 
today,  but  moreover  for  the  America  of  tomorrow. 
It  means  sacrifice  and  work,  sweat  and  blood,  tears 
and  heartaches,  but  it  is  something  which  cannot 
now  be  avoided.  That  American  who  loves  his 
country  knows  that  there  were  never  any  truer 
lines  WTitten  nor  sung,  than  these  lines  taken  from 
"America  the  Beautiful": 

"America,  America,  God  shed  His  grace  on  thee. 
And  crowii  thy  good  with  brotherhood 
From  sea  to  shining  sea." 
This  IS  worth  fighting  for. 

T.  O'C.  M. 

SONG-AND-DANCE  MAN 
The  song-and-dance  man  who  would  never  admit 
growing  up.  The  kid  with  the  bright  Irish  blue 
eyes,  the  tilted  gray  derby,  the  crooked  smile,  the 
twirling  cane.  The  typical  fast-talking  vaudevil- 
lian,  a  New  Yorker  through  and  through,  senti- 
mental and  wisecracking.  A  sincere,  unaffected 
American,  singing  through  his  nose,  nimbly  pranc- 
ing across  the  stage,  twirling  about  in  his  eccentric 
steps.  A  symbol  of  an  era  when  the  theatre  was 
innocent,  gay,  and  lighthearted.  All  this  was 
George  M.  Cohan,  America's  merry  minstrel  man. 
Those  who  love  the  romance  of  the  theatre,  the 
glamour  of  backstage,  will  find  no  Hollywood 
storm  half  as  fabulous  as  the  life  of  this  nimble, 
nervous  little  man,  this  Mr.  Broadway,  this  Catho- 
lic American  showman,  George  M.  Cohan.  Born 
in  Providence  in  1878  of  two  vaudeville  troupers, 
Jerry  Cohan  and  Helen  Costigan,  young  Georgie's 
first  crib  was  the  traditional  theatre  trunk  of  his 
parents.  Until  he  was  all  of  eight  years  old  he 
spent  most  of  his  life  on  the  North  Brookfield 
farm  of  his  grandmother.  But  even  there  his  the- 
atrical heritage  was  evident,  for  he  took  up  the 
violin    and   appeared   on    local   stages   as   "Master 


Georgie,  The  Child  Prodigy  of  the  Violin."  It 
was  at  North  Brookfield,  which  he  was  many  years 
later  to  honor  with  the  celebrated  performance  of 
Ah  Wilderness,  that  he  wrote  his  first  song,  "Venus, 
My  Shining  Star." 

At  the  age  of  ten  he  made  his  professional  stage 
debut  in  Haverstraw,  R.  I.,  in  Daniel  Boone.  Two 
years  later  he  had  the  star  role  in  Peck's  Bad  Boy 
in  which  he  played  for  two  years  back  and  forth 
across  America.  In  Madison,  Wisconsin,  some  of 
the  local  youngsters  claimed  they  were  tougher 
than  Georgie  in  Peck's  Bad  Boy  and  he  vowed  nev- 
er again  to  appear  in  Madison  until  the  boys 
apologized.  Many  years  later  when  George  was 
again  touring,  this  time  in  Ah  Wilderness,  the 
Governor  of  Wisconsin  and  two  leading  bankers 
publicly  apologized  and  George  gave  them  an  extra 
matinee. 

In  1890  George,  his  sister  Josie,  and  their  par- 
ents formed  a  vaudeville  act  that  was  to  play  from 
coast-to-coast,  from  Tony  Pastor's  in  New  York 
to  the  old  Orpheum  in  San  Francisco.  For  ten 
years  they  carried  on  one  of  the  all-time  great 
acts  of  the  variety  stage,  The  Four  Cohans.  It  was 
during  these  ten  years  of  barnstorming  across  the^ 
country  that  George  began  writing  his  songs  and 
vaudeville  sketches. 

In  1901  he  wrote,  directed,  produced,  and  starred 
in  his  first  New  York  production.  The  Governor  s 
Son.  It  was  this  show  that  took  The  Four  Cohans 
into  legitimate  theatre.  A  few  years  later  he  met 
Sam  Harris,  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  best-liked 
Broadway  showmen,  and  thus  George  began  the 
great  period  of  his  career.  During  the  next  fifteen 
years  the  producing  team  of  Cohan  and  Harris 
presented  over  fifty  comedies,  musicals,  dramas, 
and  revues,  most  of  them  written  by  Cohan.  The 
association  ended  amicably  in  1919,  only  to  be 
revived  again  in  1937  for  the  production  of  Fulton 
of  Oak  Falls,  a  mild  success,  and  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  Fd  Rather  Be  Right. 

George  reached  the  most  prolific  and  active 
period  of  his  colorful  life  during  his  association 
with  Sam  Harris  and  in  the  frantic  years  of  the 
Twenties.  Play,  musical  comedy,  drama,  revue, 
tumbled  out  of  his  head  one  after  another.  He 
wrote,  acted,  directed,  produced  with  the  terrific 
nervous  energy  which  was  ever  to  be  character- 
istic of  him.  He  was  indeed  Mr.  Broadway,  The 
Man  Who  Owned  Broadway,  and,  as  the  late 
Percy  Hammond  called  him,  "The  First  Actor  in 
the  American  Theatre." 

The  list  of  his  shows  occupies  many  a  gold- 
bordered  page  in  the  annals  of  the  American  the- 
atre: Little  Johnny  Jones,  George  Washington,  Jr., 
The  Yankee  Prince,  and  Forty-five  Minutes  from 
Broadway.  In  these  early  shows,  Cohan  gave  pace, 
zest,  zing  to  musical  comedy.  He  added  what  the 
critics  called  "tempo".  In  truth  he  can  be  called 
the  father  of  musical  comedy,  America's  favorite 
form  of  entertainment. 

Other  great  shows  of  Cohan  still  living  in  the 
minds  of  those  whom  they  once  delighted  are: 
The  Miracle  Man,  Get-Rich-Quick  Wallingford, 
Broadway  Jones,  The  Merry  Malones,  Little  Nelly 
Kelly,  Billie.  Perhaps  the  best,  although  not  the 
most  popular  efforts  of  the  man's  genius  were — 
Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate,  Song-and-Dance  Man, 
Pigeons  and  People,  and  The  Tavern.  The  Seven 
Keys  was  a  mystery-comedy  which  delighted  every- 


one  but  the  critics.  Pigeons  and  People,  produced 
in  1931,  was  the  whimsical  tale  of  a  man  who 
preferred  to  talk  to  pigeons,  for  people  always  an- 
swered back  and  were  much  less  polite  than 
pigeons.  The  Tavern,  in  which  Cohan  played  the 
Vagabond,  was  a  riotous  burlesque  of  all  the  ho- 
kum melodramas  ever  written,  chock  full  of  all 
the  old  cliches.  No  one  ever  dared  to  produce  any 
more  old-fashioned  10-20-30  thrillers  after  this  was 
presented  to  a  delighted  New  York. 

Cohan,  until  very  recently,  had  a  strong  distaste 
for  the  movies.  He  felt  they  were  gradually  over- 
powering, and  would  eventually  completely  crush, 
his  beloved  stage.  Although  he  made  two  pictures 
in  1932,  The  Phantom  President,  and  The  Gambler, 
he  thereafter  renounced  Hollywood  for  good,  and 
henceforth  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  entertainment-canning  factories  in  the  sun- 
baked, half-baked  wilds  of  Movieland.  It  was  only 
with  misgivings  that  he  allowed  the  brothers  War- 
ner to  make  a  picture  of  his  life.  The  film, 
Yankee  Doodle  Dandy,  while  a  bit  hazy  as  to  de- 
tails, was  an  excellent  presentation  of  the  spirit  of 
George  Cohan  at  the  time  of  his  greatness  in  the 
theatre.  Cohan  himself  felt  it  was  "too  heroic  and 
flamboyant,"  but  the  performance  of  James  Cagney 
delighted  him. 

There  was  a  time  when  patriotism  was  looked 
upon  as  something  rather  adolescent  and  naive, 
something  for  little  boys.  George  Cohan  was  al- 
ways one  of  these  "little  boys."  In  a  simple,  direct 
way  he  was  completely  American  with  a  deep, 
sincere  love  for  his  country.  Many  of  his  early 
shows — Little  Johnny  Jones,  George  Washington, 
Jr.,  The  Yankee  Prince,  brought  out  this  love  of 
his  country.  The  critics  and  sophisticated  New 
Yorkers  sneered  at  these  so-called  "flag-wavers." 
But  the  public  flocked  to  them.  One  critic  said, 
"Whenever  a  Cohan  show  starts  to  go  down  hill, 
he  brings  on  the  flag  for  a  big  patriotic  number 
and  the  curtain  comes  down  to  the  waving  of  flags 
and  Star  Spangled  Banner  emotions,  thus  turning 
an  otherwise  flop  into  a  hit." 

"Over  There,"  the  great  song  of  World  War  I, 
vindicated  Cohan's  patriotism,  and  two  presidents 
honored  him  for  his  work.  In  1940  he  was  award- 
ed a  Congressional  Medal  for  the  morale-lifting 
"Over  There".  The  critics  no  longer  considered 
quite  so  disdainfully  Mr.  Cohan's  patriotism.  To- 
day it  is  the  thing  to  laud  it  to  the  skies. 

He  was  a  typical  American,  from  his  love  of 
baseball  to  his  hatred  of  all  affectation.  He  would 
allow  nothing  to  interfere  with  his  going  to  base- 
ball games  and,  especially  during  the  World 
Series,  would  refuse  to  act  or  write.  He  and  Ethel 
Barrymore  were  the  theatre's  greatest  baseball 
fans. 

Although  famous,  as  he  was,  he  was  never  "up- 
stage," never  haughty.  His  cronies  were  the  old- 
time  vaudevillians  he  used  to  troupe  with.  Always 
he  considered  himself  a  song-and-dance  man.  He 
once  laughed  at  a  friend  of  his  who  was  on  his 
way  to  a  Theatre  Guild  meeting  for  "hanging 
around  with  legitimate  actors."  And  upon  hearing 
of  a  matinee  idol  who  had  a  special  enclosed  run- 
way built  from  his  dressing  room  to  the  stage  in 
order  to  "keep  in  the  mood  of  the  performance," 
Cohan  was  disgusted  at  this  affectation.  "Ima- 
gine," said  America's  greatest  actor,  "any  ham 
taking  himself  so  seriously!" 


It  is  strange  and  ironic  that  a  man  so  typically 
American  should  be  more  appreciated  in  England 
than  in  his  own  country.  In  America  he  was  the 
idol  of  the  people,  but  many  of  the  critics  con- 
sidered him  a  mere  song-and-dance  man  for  years. 
It  was  a  favorite  saying  of  show  people  that  no- 
body liked  Cohan's  shows  but  the  public.  But 
it  was  not  so  in  England.  There  they  had  a  great 
deal  of  respect  for  his  ability  as  a  playwright. 
Although  it  may  astonish  some,  there  are  those  in 
England,  learned  drama  critics  and  professors  at 
Oxford,  who  consider  him  the  greatest  American 
playwright,  outranking  even  Eugene  O'Neil.  Cohan 
was  always  popular  in  London  and  his  liking  for 
the  English  is  revealed  in  many  of  his  plays;  often 
there  is  a  lovely  English  girl  in  one  of  the  leading 
roles. 

George  Cohan  was  a  Catholic.  He  lived  a 
Catholic  life  and  he  wrote  Catholic  plays.  Perhaps 
he  was  not  what  you  would  call  a  pious  man,  but 
he  was  a  good  Catholic.  President  of  the  Catholic 
Actors'  Association  for  many  years,  friend  of  many 
priests,  he  is  a  model  for  all  Catholic  actors  and 
playwrights.  His  plays  were  always  scrupulously 
clean.  That  is  one  of  the  great  things  about  Cohan 
— never  did  he  write  a  double-meaning  line.  In 
all  his  plays,  there  was  the  restraint,  the  decency, 
the  wholesomeness  of  a  Catholic  mind.  Although 
it  is  true  his  plays  seldom,  if  ever,  dealt  with  reli- 
gious subjects,  they  are  a  living  proof  that  one 
does  not  need  dirt  or  morbidness  to  make  a  good 
play.  You  went  to  a  Cohan  play  for  a  laugh,  a 
thrill,  a  tear  or  two,  and  you  came  out  refreshed 
and  delighted  by  what  you  saw  and  heard. 

One  thing  which  may  seem  trivial  but  which  is 
most  noticeable  today  is  the  disappearance  of  that 
type  of  young  lady  found  in  George  Cohan's  plays. 
Cohan's  heroines  were  always  sweet,  lovely,  blue- 
eyed  girls,  as  gay,  as  friendly,  as  wholesome  as  a 
spring  day.  You  fell  in  love  with  them  at  first 
sight;  they  were  the  girls  you  would  like  to  have 
married:  Mary,  Rosie,  Nellie  Kelly,  Billie.  Today 
the  heroine  of  our  musical  shows  is  the  Panama 
Hattie  -  Gypsy   Rose   Lee  -  Ethel   Merman   type. 

"Keep  it  clean  and  keep  it  funny" — that  was  the 
formula  of  George  Cohan's  plays  and  life.  He  al- 
ways loved  a  laugh  and  enjoyed  nothing  more 
than  making  people  laugh.  One  of  his  favorite 
remarks  was  "Leave  'em  with  a  laugh."  It  is  not 
strange  that  his  favorite  entertainers  were  the  won- 
derful Marx  Brothers.  "They  slay  me,  they  slay 
me,"  he  often  said. 

Up  until  the  very  end,  George  joked  with  his 
friends.  Charles  Washburn,  for  years  his  press 
agent,  came  to  see  Cohan  as  he  lay  sick  in  bed  a 
few  days  before  his  death.  Washburn  was  wearing 
an  old,  brown  baggy  sack  suit.  George  greeted  him: 

"Good  to  see  you  kid.  What  did  you  do  with 
the  potatoes?" 

George  M.  Cohan,  the  American,  the  Catholic, 
the  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy,  the  original  song-and- 
dance  man,  he  of  the  bright  eye,  the  crooked  smile, 
the  tilted  derby,  he  of  the  light  foot  and  the  light 
heart  lives  on.  As  long  as  his  songs  are  whistled, 
as  long  as  there  is  someone  to  remember  his  New 
York  dialect,  as  long  as  there  is  anything  clean 
and  wholesome  on  the  stage,  George  M.  Cohan 
will  live.  As  long  as  there  is  a  Broadway  there 
will  be  a  George  M.  Cohan,  Mr.  Broadway. 

G.  E.  McK. 
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.  The  Science  Buildinsr  in  the  shade 


ng  for  a  new  car,  John?  .  .  .  Officers  of  the  Chaucer  Seminarians 

i].g.)  Cidrone,  now  teaching  Math  in  the  Navy.  .  .  Bill  comes  back  with  a  few  sea  yarns  for  the  gang 
.  .  The  8-baIl  in  the  corner  pocket  .  .  .  Jack  McElwee,  now  flying  for  the  Navy  .  .  .  Your  candidate,  Bill  Olive 
.  .  My  friends  .  .  .  Again  the  Walthara  gang,  but  with  a  new  member,  Smily  Bob  .  .  .  Attention !  .  .  . 


Stylus  in  Review,  McElwee  reviewing.  .  .  .  The  Math  Library.  ...  J.  P.  and  D.  A. 
.  .  .  Sailing  at  New  London.  .  .  .  We  believe  in  signs,  at  least,  we  believe  in  this  one. 
Johnnie  Corbett.  .  .  .  One  way  traffic  to  Lowell,  for  Bill  and  Eddie.  .  .  .  Read  them 
words  out,  Brother.  .  .  .  Tom  Antico.  .  ,  , 


POETRY  OF  THE  FORTY-THREES 


SONNET 

I  must  love  you;  it  was  ordained  to  be 
Aeons  before  our  separate  lives  began. 
When  only  black  and  muddy  waters  ran. 
Before  the  earth  first  rose  above  the  sea. 
Your  love  envelops  me  as  bark  the  tree. 
Two  lives,  one  love,  in  one  celestial  plan. 
If  death  comes  after  life,  then  shall  no  man 
Possess  such  love  as  you  have  brought  to  me. 

We  met  in  April;  April's  love  is  past; 
The  planted  seed  has  burst  its  brittle  shell 
And  burgeoned  out  with  many  blossoms  now. 
And  this  love  shall  remain  until  the  last. 
Until  this  sad  world's  faint  funeral  knell. 
When  all  ripe  fruit  has  fallen  from  the  bough. 

E.F.M. 


JOURNEY 

DEEP  in  my  heart  is  burning 
A  hot  and  searing  flame 
For  I'll  not  see  my  love 
Till  she  comes  home  again. 

Lonesome  roads  do  lead  her 
Down  to  the  lonesome  sea. 
But  tireless  tides  of  man 
Shall  bring  her  back  to  me. 
L.L.S. 


PROUD  REFRAIN 

WHAT  are  you  dreaming  soldier? 
Wliat  is  it  you  see? 

A  tall  gray  Gothic  tower 
And  a  linden  tree. 


WORDS  AND  WIND 

COLD  and  cutting  deep,  the  wind 
Keen  and  raw  and  clear. 
Swiftly  strips  the  moaning  trees 
And  bare  boughs  appear. 

Cold  and  cutting  deep 
Keen  and  raw  and  clear, 
Swiftly  strip  ray  silent  heart 
Of  love  held  dear. 

H.J.A. 


You  speak  so  sadly,  soldier 
Sad  and  wistfully.  .  .  . 

/  cannot  hear  the  tower  bell 
In  the  swirling  sea. 

What  meaning  has  it,  soldier, 
A  tower,  bell,  and  tree? 

Nothing,  nothing  —  only  once 
It  meant  my  life  to  me. 

T.J.H. 


CLASS  POEM 


TO  FIGHT  A  WAR 

A  ring  you  wear  ...  a  memory  . .  . 
Or  two  .  ,  .  or  three  .  .  . 
Of  classes,  towers,  and  of  me, 
The  fellow  who  sat  next  to  you  in 
class. 

The  heights  are  yours  and  you 

have  earned 
The    right   "ever   to    excel",   en 

masse, 
A  leaf  is  turned 
And  you  go  out  to  fight  a  war  .  .  . 

Perhaps  in  trench  or  plane  or  on 

a  ship. 
You  will  trip 

Across  a  threshold  into  eternity. 
Which  door?  You  know  the  key 
That  opens  doors  to  Him. 

H.J.A. 


Yassah,  Massa  .  .  .  The  Navy  takes  over  .  .  .  Uncle  Tom  Myers  ...  It  looks  like 
George  has  started  something  .  .  .  Casey  must  have  told  that  one  .  .  .  Galligan  tells 
one;  it  better  be  good,  Bob  .  .  .  Joan  of  Arc  .  .  .  When  this  gang  eats,  there's  no 
profit  .  .  .  Leo  returns  to  the  Heights  .  .  .  It's  the  Business  School  again,  but  this 
time  they  do  look  active?  ...  He  must  have  been  to  see  John  Warner,  eh  Joe? 


Going  to  the  Library  .  .  to  study  I  presume  .  .  .  Scoop  must  be  telling  about  his 
grandmother  .  .  .  It's  all  for  Victory,  so  throw  it  on  the  pile  .  .  .  Barney  is  out 
getting  the  sunshine  .  .  .  Why  the  scowl,  Bill?  Does  Galligan  owe  you  some  money? 
""urph  looks  rather  sceptical  .  .  .  The  Dramatists  about  to  go  into  action  .  .  . 


Part  of  Senior  C 
Pre-Flight  School 


^omg  one  way : 


Some  of  Jack's  pals  at  Chapel  Hill  Navy 


Has  she  a  sister,  Tom?  .  .  .  You  bad  girl,  Topsy.  . 
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He  should  be  looking  at  those  books,  or  are  they  just  for  the  effect?  .  .  .  Chapel 
Hill  Cadets  pass  in  review  .  .  .  You  name  it  and  we'll  feed  it  or  .  .  the  answer  to  the 
S64  question  .  .  .  Over  the  bounding  main  .  .  .  "Stumpy"  looks  well  fed  and  happy 
.  .  .  My  pal,  can  you  spare  a  dime?  .  .  .  Why,  Daddy?  .  .  .  Palm  trees  and  Southern 
sun:  Bernie  gets  a  burn   (Hah!  I   .  .  .  Why  the  smile  John,  what  have  you  been  up  to? 


The  First  National  did  not  pay  for  this  page  .  .  .  B.C.  must  be  losinsj  this  one 
.  .  .  Heres  looking  at  you,  Don  .  .  .  Siphoning  gas  again,  Tom?  .  .  .  Cutting  Psych 
agani  .  .   .  Up  anchor  and  away  down  the  river. 
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John  W.  Falvey 
Mrs.  Margaret  McElwee 
James  H.  Carney 
James  V.  Toner 
Margaret  W.  Kapple 
George  Collins 
Bing  Crosby 
P.  A.  O'Connell 
Bernard  P.  Farragher 
Sarsfield  Cuniff 


Dusty  tells  Joe  all  about  Parris  Island  .  .  .  Take  a  bow,  Mr.  Myers  .  .  .  Lounging 
about,  it  must  be  great  to  have  such  a  soft  schedule  .  .  .  George  Donaldson  gives  a 
bit  of  parting  advice  to  Tom  TuUie  and  an  unidentified  character  named  Joe  .  .  . 
One  of  the  Sugar  Bowl  heroes  returns,  but  not  for  Sul's  coffee  .  .  .  Gambling  in 
the  Dramatic  Workshop,  why  Paul!  ...  A  warm  fire  .  .  an  ale  .  .  and  good  con- 
versation .  .  Remember?  .  .  .  Did  you  make  today's  honor  roll?  .  .  . 


Eddie  is  ready  for  that  game  .  .  .  Fr.  Mulcahy  bids  good-bye  to  the  '43  Leather- 
necks .  .  .  Little  "Tommy"  Murray  and  his  gurrul  Marie  .  .  Gee,  ain't  they  cute  kids 
though  .  .  .  Well,  well,  the  boys  of  the  Liggett  Estate  again,  and  still  lying  down 
.  .  .  The  good  Doctor,  reflecting  .  .  .  Our  Vice-President,  Georgie  .  .  .  The  background 
looks  like  a  race  track,  but  we  know  the  boys  don"t  gamble  .  .  .  John,  thinkin; 
squibs  for  the  Sub  Turri.  ... 


up 


Boston  College 

Chestnut  Hill  Massachusetts 


Arts  and  Sciences 


Four  Year  Courses 

leading  to  degrees: 

Bachelor   of  Arts   with   Honors 
Bachelor   of   Arts 
Bachelor   of   Science 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Bachelor   of  Science 

Education 

History 

Social  Sciences 

Pre-Medical  Courses: 

Selected  courses  in  preparation  for  graduate  study  in  Medicine 
are  offered.  These  courses  meet  the  requirements  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 


College  Library: 


The  College  Lihrary  contains  ahout  163,000  volumes.  There  are 
excellent  facilities  for  consultation,  private  study,  reference  and 
research  work. 


Activities : 


Dehating,  Dramatics,  Orchestra  and  Glee  Cluhs,  Science  Cluhs, 
College  Paaper,  Language  Cluhs,  Cross  and  Crown  Senior  Honor 
Society,  etc. 


Fellowships : 


Each  year  fellowships  are  offere<l  for  advanced  study  and 
research  work  in  pursuit  of  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  M.A. 
and  M.S.  Awards  are  hased  on  evidence  of  scholarly  attainment 
and  ahility  for  specialized  training  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Rev.  William  J.  Murphy,  S.J.,  President 

Rev.  John  J.  Long,  S.J.,  Dean 

Rev.  John  P.  Foley,  S.J.,  Dean  of  Freshmen 


YORNOC  LODGE 

LAKE  COBBOSSEECONTEE 

WEST  GARDINER,  MAINE 

Rates  for  Cabin,  $35.    Rooms  in  Main  Lodge,  $30.    Rates  are  by  the  week  per  person 
and  inchide  everything.    Tliere  are  no  extras. 

31^^   Honrs  by  Train,  Boston  to  Augusta,  Maine.     .S  Hours  by  Bus,  Boston  to  Man- 
chester.   Guests  will  be  met  at  station  on  request. 


Note  Mr.   Conroy  Is  Director  of  Physical    Education   at    Boston   College 


Costello  &  Kelly's 
BARBECUES 

1507  Dorchester  Avenue 
Field's  Corner 


4195  Washington  Street 
Roslindale  Stjiiare 


FAMOUS  FOR 

CHICKEN,  STEAKS,  LOBSTER 

DINNERS 


Compliments  of  the 

FIRST 

NATIONAL 

STORES 


.  .  .  side  by  side  with  the  friends  of  freedom 
America  fights  on  to  a  just  victory  .  .  .  dedi- 
cates itself  to  a  just  peace.  On  every  battle- 
front  of  the  world,  the  metal  of  American 
fighting  men  is  again  tried  and  proven. 

After  91  years  of  uniform  making  Leopold 
Morse  maintains  the  same  high  standards  of 
workmanship  .  .  .  the  same  guarantee  of  satis- 
faction and  prompt  efficient  service  that  has 
made  our  name  famous. 


Authorized    Government 
Agency    for    Army    and 

Navy  Officer  s  Uniforms 

LEOPOLD  MORSE 


ADAMS  SQUARE 
HARVARD  SQUARE 


BOSTON 
CAMBRIDGE 


FEDERAL 
NATIONAL  LINEN  SERVICE  CO. 

RENTERS  OF 

Coats,  Aprons,  Toivels,  Gowns, 

and  Uniforms 

"ALWAYS  ON  TIME" 

1310  ColumI)us  Avenue,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

IVl.  Highland   7.330 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  OFFICES  AT 

PORTSMOITII.  TEL.  940  DOVER  278 


CoinpUments  of 


BILL  HUDDLESON 


62  Brookline  Avenue 


Compliments  of 

L.  E.  SULLIVAN 

FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 

Cambridge  -  -  Watertown 
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COLLEGE 
OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Four  Year  Course  Leading  to  a  Degree  of 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

IN 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


TECHNICAL 

ACCOUNTING 

INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT 

BANKING 

MARKETING 

BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION               CORPORATION  FINANCE 

AUDITING 

TAXES 

CULTURAL 

LITERATURE 

ECONOMICS 

MODERN  LANGUAGE 

SOCIOLOGY 

HISTORY 

LOGIC 

GOVERNMENT 

PHILOSOPHY 

MORAL 

iMORAL  PHILOSOPHY 

RELIGION 

UNIVERSITY  HEIGHTS,  CHESTNUT  HILL,  MASS. 


THE 

BOSTON    COLLEGE 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

EXTENDS 
ITS  BEST  WISHES 

TO 

ALL  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
CLASS  OF  1943 


Compliments  of 


J.  H.  QUINN 


{/.   S.   OFFICIAL   IISSPECTION   STATION 

Tire    Recapping    1    Day    Service 

Goodyear  Distributors 

PALDER'S 

UNIVERSITY  TRUST 

JACK  PALDER,  •39 

1207  Coliiinbus  Avenvie 

J.  D.  LYNCH 

ROXBURY  CROSSING,  MASS. 

TEL.  GARRISON  8445 

Compliments  of 

J.  FRANK  FACEY  AND  SON 

Printers 

36  Prospect  Street 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Telephones:  TRObridge  5520-21 


Lake  Street  Phariiiacy 

21    Commonwealth   Ave., 

CHESTNUT  HILL,  MASS. 

Compliments  of 

BILL  THE  TAILOR 

Owen  and  David  Gallagher 

PARK  SQUARE 

Compliments  of 


CLASS  OF  1944 


Compliments  of 


CLASS  OF  1945 


Compliments  of 


CLASS  OF  1946 


THE  CLASS  OF  1916 


WISHES 


THE  CLASS  OF  1943 


GODSPEED 


AND 


THE  BEST  OF  LUCK 


COMPLIMENTS 


OF  THE 


PHILOMATHEIA  CLUB 


of 


BOSTON  COLLEGE 


Boston  College  Alumni  Association 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 


Executive  Committee 

President 

JEREMIAH  W.  MAHONEY,  '21 

First  Vice-President 

JOHN  A.  CANAVAN,  '18 

Second   Vice-President 

R.  GAYNOR  WELLINGS,  '23 
Lieut.,  U.S.N.R. 

Treasurer 

WILLIAM  M.  CASHIN,  '18 
Lieut.  Coniflr.,  U.S.N.R. 

Secretary 

JOHN  C.  HOLBROW,  '24 


Board  of  Directors 

WILLIAM  J.  O'SULLIVAN,  '14 

RT.  REV.  CHARLES  A.  FINN,  S.T.D.,  '99 

JOSEPH  P.  McHUGH,  '12 

CHARLES  A.  McCARTHY,  '22 

DANIEL  L.  KELLEHER.  '2.S 

ALEXANDER  L.  LASHWAY,  '23 

Executive  Secretary 
JOHN  C.  GILL,  '31 

Faculty  Adviser 

REV.  FRANCIS  E.  LOW.  S.J.,  '11 


Compliments  of 


ARTHUR  H.  DOYLE 


Compliments  of 


BLUE  &  GOLD  CLUB 


AT  THE 

COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE 

Texts,  Stationery 

and 
Religious  Articles 


PURD  Y 


BOSTON 


Official  Photographer 

for  the 

1943  Sub  Turri 


Best  Wishes  to  the  Class  of  1943 

SULLIVAN  BROTHERS,  Printers 

New  EnglaiuVs  Fastest  Groiviug  Printing  Establishment 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  PLANT  AT  LOWELL 
AUXILIARY  PLANTS:   BOSTON,  SPRINGFIELD,   PAWTUCKET,  R.  L 

The  loyal  patronagi'  of  the  Scholarly  Jesuit  F<ithers  has  materially  aided 
our  prop-ess.     Naturally  ive  are  sincerely  appreciative. 

BB^ 

COUNSELLOR 

MICHAEL  SULLIVAN 

Compliments  of  Our  Caterers 

McKEON  &  CASBY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

HOWARD  D.  JOHNSON'S 

1262  Boylstoii  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

CompUineuts  of 

A  FRIEND 

Compliments  of 

McBride's   Rathskeller 

Harvard  Square,  Cambridge 


JIM'S  PLACE 

RESTAURANT  anil  BAR 

Private  Parties  Accommodated 
Charcoal  Broiled  Steaks  and  Chops 

77-79  MT.  AUBURN  STREET 
Harvard  Square 


Compliments  of 


A  FRIEND 


FAMOUS  FOR 

GOOD  FOODS 

FINE  WINES 

CAKES  AND  ROLLS 

CANDIES 

GIFT  BOXES 

TOILETRIES 

CIGARS 

S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 

E8tal)lishe<l    1  »3  1 


Compliments  of 

Matthew  F.  Sheehan  Co. 

I\eiv   England's   Leading 
Church   Goods  Honse 

22  CHACNCY  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Turnpike  Bowladrone,  Inc. 

195  Concord  Turnpike 
North   Cambridge,   Mass. 


Boston 


ZALLENS 

"A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  EAT" 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Provisionally  a|)])rovpfl  liy  the  Ainei  ican  Mar  Assn. 

Accelerated  day  and  evening  war  programs  offered, 
each   program    leading    to    the    LL.B.    degree.     A 
minimum  of  two  years  of  college  work  required  for 
admission.    Admits  men  and  women. 

47  MT.  VERNON  ST.,  BOSTON 

Near  State  House 

Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND 

I'honc    Lasell    460.3    For    Proiiipl    Delivery    Service 

Manet  Pharmacy,  Inc. 

M.  L.  SNYDER.  Reg.  Pharm. 
244  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Chestnut   Hill.  Mass. 

Compliments  of 

J.  J.  DONA  VAN 

HOTEL  STATLER 

BOSTON 

Where  for  years  Boston  College 
students    have    been    attending 
the    outstanding    events    of   col- 
lege life. 

We     sincerely     thank     you     for 
your  patronage. 

D.  B.  STANBRO,  MnnagPr 

Compliments  of 

MICHAEL  J.  DEE 

Boston  Drug  and   Beverage  Corporation 

O'CONNOR 
BAR  and  GRILL 

20  Brookline  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

NAVY  OFFICERS: 

THANK    THE    U.   S.    NAVY 
for  these  great  iiiiiform  values 

o 
they  pushed  QUALITY  up  and  PRICES  down 

We  are  appointed  by  the  U.   S.  Navy  as  official  distributors  of  Navy  Officers'  Uniforms. 

Blue  Service  Uniform.  $40;  Overcoat,  $50;  Overcoat -Raincoat,  with  Remov- 
able Wool  Lining,  $37.50;  Aviation  Work  Uniform,  $50;  Navy  Cap  with  Device, 
$10.50. 

CROSTON  &  CARR  COMPANY 

72  Sutntner  St..,  Boston,  Mass. 
ALSO   COMPLETE   EQUIPMENT 


BEKT  EDWARD'S 

ORCHESTRA 

Compliments  of 

We  played  for  you  after  the  Clenison 

Game  and  at  the  Holy  Cross  Dance. 

THE 

CHARLES  LOGUE 


CONSTRUCTION 


COMPANY 


A  FOLSOM  ENGRAVING 
MAKES  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 


College  Annual 
Specialists 


ENGRAVERS  FOR  THE  1943  SUB  TURRl 


Folsom  Engraving  Company 

212  Summer  Street 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Publishing  the 
School  Year  Book 


IS  NOT  THE  EASIEST  TASK  IN  THE  WORLD 

But  we  are  confident  we  can  make  the  task 
much  easier — because  from  our  many  years 
of  experience  in  this  type  of  printing  we 
have  learned  many  ways  in  which  to  be 
helpful  and  save  the  staff  many  hours  of 
labor  as   well   as   some  dollars. 


THE    HEFFERNAN    PRESS 

I  50  FREMONT  STREET 
WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


